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THE SECOND YEAR 


This book, reprinting the political essays published by Human Events 
every Wednesday throughout 1945, is the second volume of its kind. It 
follows, and may well be read in conjunction with, A Year of Human 
Events, Volume I. The latter contains our weekly analyses for 1944 (from 
the initial issue of February 2 of that year) together with the three ex- 
perimental pre-publication issues, now unobtainable in any other form. 

In the preface to this first volume were set forth the considerations 
which led to the launching of Human Events. Those remarks have been 
issued as a separate leaflet, under the title of “An Adventure in Journal- 
ism”, and are obtainable on request. They need not be reprinted here. 

During our second year, which witnessed the transition from all-out 
wartime effort to all-in post-war confusion, Human Events has continued 
its attempt to furnish each week an objective, intelligent and discerning 
examination of some facet of the seemingly kaleidoscopic international 
picture. This examination recognizes the supreme importance of the 
American viewpoint in the determination of the future. It also recognizes 
that the American viewpoint, while concerned with the miseries and suf- 
fering of all mankind, must remain conscious of the distinguished tradi- 
‘tion on which the contribution of this country to civilization depends. 

Throughout 1945, as in 1944, we have been increasingly aware of the 
conclusion reached by Tolstoy in War and Peace: “History shows us that 
the expression of the will of historical personages in the great majority of 
cases does not lead to any effect at all.” With Tolstoy, we believe that 
“historical characters and their commands are dependent on the events”. 

The admittedly experimental objective of Human Events is the writ- 
ing of history in terms of trends, as they develop—the necessary analysis 
being obviously different both from editorializing and from the mere 
reporting of events. Success in this objective of course depends not at all 
on the immediate reader reaction, though we are pleased to find that this 
is increasingly favorable. As a wholly independent and competitive under- 
taking it is indeed essential for Human Events to be moderately popular. 

But in retrospective consideration, seldom or never applied to daily 
journalism, is the real test of the worth of our endeavor. The reader is 
asked to apply that test to the following reprints of 1945 for himself, and, 
if he is keenly interested, to those of 1944 also. 

It would seem feasible, granted adequate historical and philosophical 
training, to develop a technique of presentation through which events can 
be currently interpreted in a manner possessing greater historical relia- 
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bility than much which is written in retrospect. That is what Tolstoy has 
suggested to us. The major purpose in this re-publication of our weekly 
letters is to determine whether or not this technique has as yet been found 
by Human Events. If so, these articles possess a very real significance. 

They use the present as a vantage point from which to consider the 
presumable future rather than the accomplished past. Such an attempt 
must necessarily often run counter to the wishful thinking of the moment, 
and will often fall far short of desired excellence. But, as in other applica- 
tions of the scientific method, the test of the hypothesis is not abstruse. It 
is merely a matter of reading the following pages. 


Feirx Morey 
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THE TWO-THIRDS RULE 
By John T. Flynn 


I TrME the Dumbarton Oaks plan for World Organization, or 
some recast version of it, will appear before the Senate for ratifica- 
tion in the form of a treaty. This will require a two-thirds vote, 
which will be difficult to attain. 

Hence supporters of the Dumbarton Oaks Charter are toying with 
the design of confirmation by a mere majority. Some think this may 
be effected by a joint resolution of the House and Senate. Others 
feel that the Constitution should be changed openly to transfer the 
power of treaty ratification to a mere majority vote of both Houses. 
Difficult as Constitutional amendment may seem, it does hot appear 
impossible. Forty state legislatures will meet in January. A resolu- 
tion to submit the amendment to them has already been favorably 
reported from the House Judiciary Committee. Certainly a dlitz in 
this direction is being considered. 

Whatever plan is adopted, the central point of attack is the 
' Constitutional provision requiring the consent of two-thirds of the 
Senators present for ratification of a treaty. Those behind this attack 
now exalt the idea of the majority to a place which our political 
system has never assigned it. 

In any numerous council, means must be found for reaching 
decisions. The majority principle is merely a device to this end. It 
has never been regarded as an instrument for ascertaining truth. If 
25 persons divide 13 to 12, are we to assume the 13 are right? And if 
one among them should change his vote, would truth shift with him 
to the other side and would the 12 who were wrong at first then 
become right? 

Of course reasonable men know that there are decisions too im- 
portant to be taken on the concurrence of a mere majority, either 
because the State cannot afford to be wrong or because effective 
action requires a high degree of unity among the people. In crim- 
inal cases the issue is too grave to hazard error; hence, juries are 
required to be unanimous. For the same reason, a two-thirds vote is 
necessary in the Senate for the impeachment of a President. A two- 
thirds vote is also required to override the President’s veto. A Consti- 
tutional amendment must receive approval of three-fourths of the 
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State legislatures, because it establishes rights and principles so funda- 
mental that they cannot be exposed to the mercy of a mere majority. 


II 


These arrangements do not originate solely in the need for 
greater certainty in critical decisions. No other government recog- 
nizes so clearly the indefeasible rights of the minority against the 
possible overbearance of the majority. Men will submit complacently 


- to the dispositions ordered by the majority when they know there 


are bounds over which that majority cannot step without the con- 
sent of so large a section of the population as to exclude the element 
of caprice or tyranny. 

It is true that no other people forces its legislature to collect a 
two-thirds vote to approve treaties. But it is also true that under no 
other government is the minority so meticulously guarded from the 
occasional impulsiveness, arrogance or folly of the temporary ma- 
jority. The struggle for that reign of law in which the rights of 
minorities are insured against the compulsions of the despotic state 
has continued for centuries. Uncounted hosts of men died to this 
end before we here in America reared that Constitutional structure 
which establishes this essential principle of freedom. 

While the principle of the majority is indeed utilized generally 
as a device for making rational decisions, our Constitution frequently 
calls attention to its fallibility. This is seen in the very structure of 
Congress, where even the simplest law must have the approval not 
merely of the House but also of the Senate, as representing as a ma- 
jority of the recognizable organized sovereignties into which the 
population is formed as States. This is the concurrent majority, as 
Calhoun aptly described it. 

Such a government will not always move with the swiftness and 
flexibility of Mr. Stalin’s more compliant State. But it affords to its 
citizens efficiency in the preservation of human liberty, which is one 
of the first—if not the very first—functions of government. 

There are, of course, many reforms yet to be perfected in our 
social system. Among these certainly is some kind of arrangement to 
protect ourselves and the world from the frequent recurrence of 
war. This step along the road of human progress is overdue, but we 
shall be very ill-advised if in taking it we retrace any of those great 




















THE TWO-THIRDS RULE 
steps by which we have established our own liberties. 


Il 

The treaty-making power is very wide. It can commit the nation 
to extraordinary adventures, to acquiring new and distant terci- 
tories, to becoming part of a World State to which large portions of 
our sovereignty could be transferred. It can commit us to extensive 
or dangerous military alliances pregnant with the possibilities of war. 
If there be any decision which a democratic society can make that 
calls for greater prudence, greater precaution against mistake, and 
greater unity behind that decision, it is the execution and ratifica- 
tion of treaties. 

Of course the great crime for which the two-thirds rule is held 
responsible is the defeat of the League of Nations. The supporters 
and heirs of President Wilson have insisted that a minority of the 
Senate was enabled to prevent passage of the Treaty. That state- 
ment is pure fiction. 

The official Underwood motion to adopt the Treaty without 

reservations was voted on November 19, 1919. It was defeated 53 to 
38. A clear majority of all Senators voted against it. The Lodge 
resolution to adopt it with the reservations, voted on the same day, 
was also defeated 51 to 41—a clear majority. When the Treaty was 
reconsidered in March, 1920, the 15 reservations which Wilson op- 
posed were voted on separately. All received large majorities. Nine 
were passed by two-to-one majorities. The long debate finally per- 
suaded 15 of Wilson’s followers to support the Treaty with the reser- 
vations. Wilson might have had the League Covenant adopted had 
he been willing to compromise with the majority. 


IV 

We are continually told that, while this rule stands, no treaty of 
importance can be ratified. History completely refutes this. In 139 
years, up to 1928, some 787 treaties were considered by the Senate. 
Of these only 47 were never acted upon. Of the remaining 740 only 
15 were rejected, although the Senate forced changes in 162. 

A long series of important treaties stands against John Hay’s 
arrogant assertion that there would always be at least 34 blackguards 
in the Senate to block the President. Louisiana and Florida were 
acquired by treaties. The Gadsden Purchase, the Oregon boundary, 
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and the acquisition of Alaska, the Philippines, and Virgin Islands 
were settled by treaties. Treaties terminating all out wars managed 
to pass the Senate. The Treaty of Versailles had hard sledding be- 
cause it proposed an extraordinary adventure in world organization. 
And there, for the edification of those who now glorify the majority, 
it was the majority of the Senate which defeated the President. He 
never enjoyed a majority on any issue presented in that debate. 

Never has the need for the two-thirds rule in treaty-making been 
more essential than now. President Roosevelt has revealed an inten- 
tion to intervene upon the most elaborate scale in international af- 
fairs. At the same time the grant of vast patronage and the new 
and vicious policy of blank-check appropriations, which surrenders 
in part the power of the purse, give the President an influence over 
Congress that makes it far easier for him to command a compliant 
majority. 

When the two-thirds rule was adopted our population was more 
or less homogeneous. Now it embraces many groups of recent foreign 
origin, large in numbers and deeply moved by their old loyalties to 
their motherlands. At any time a combination of such minorities 
on the side of some new foreign adventure may produce a majority 
which is moved not so much by consideration of American interests 
as by the ambitions and animosities of other peoples. 


January 3, 1945. 

(Editor’s Note: John T. Flynn is the author of Country Squire in the 
White House, As We Go Marching, Meet Your Congress and 
many other books.) 











POLAND AND DUMBARTON OAKS 
By Felix Morley 


i His annual Message to Congress, on January 6, President Roose- 
velt properly decried that unfounded speculation as to the rela- 
tionships of the United Nations which, in the absence of authorita- 
tive information, is evidently becoming more frequent. “When you 
examine these rumors closely”, said Mr. Roosevelt, “you will observe 
that every one of them bears the same trademark — Made In 
Germany.” 

The wedge driven by the German armies into Luxemburg and 
Southern Belgium, said the President aptly, is “less dangerous in 
actual terms of winning the war” than these propaganda wedges 
“between ourselves and our allies”. 

Unfortunately, the most penetrating wedge which has been driven 
into the solidarity of the United Nations cannot, on close examina- 
tion, be written as “Made In Germany”. The Nazis doubtless 
welcomed, but certainly did not create, what Winston Churchill 
called the “unhappy spectacle of rival governments in Poland, one 
recognized by the Soviet Union and the other by the Western 
Powers”. 

It was on September 28, 1944, that the British Prime Minister 
publicly warned against this outcome. On January 5, 1945, the anti- 
cipated calamity occurred, in the form of an official Moscow an- 
nouncement recognizing a new “Provisional National Government 
of the Polish Republic”. The announcement followed by less than 
a week the formation of this provisional government out of the 
Polish Communist “Committee of National Liberation”, originall 
organized in Moscow but functioning recently in the city of Lublin, 
in Russian-occupied Poland. 

Neither the British nor the United States Governments have as 
yet given any indication of withdrawing their recognition from the 
Polish Government-in-Exile, which for nearly five years now has 
been established in London. 

President Roosevelt seemed to be referring directly to the rival 
Lublin group when, in his Message of January 6, he said: 

. “. . . until conditions permit a genuine expression of the 
_’ people’s will, we and our allies have a.duty which we cannot 
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ignore to use our influence to the end that no temporary or 
provisional authorities in the liberated countries block the 
eventual exercise of the people’s right freely to choose the © 
government and institutions under which, as free men, they . 
are to live.” Il 


From the painful setback experienced on the Western Front the 
American people have learned that wars are not won by optimistic 
assurances. To the extent of the realization that we have suffered a 
serious defeat, the military situation can now be regarded as healthier 
than it was prior to the generally unanticipated German attack of 
December 16. 

The underlying moral of the extremely thorny Polish issue is 
similar, and the same can be said of the confusion and cross-pur- 
poses apparent in Greece and other liberated areas. Political unity 
among the Allies will not be achieved by blandly assuming that 
it is already attained. 

On the contrary, only disunity is furthered by the ostrich attitude 
of refusing to recognize a developing problem until it has reached 
such shattering proportions as those which are now all too apparent 
in the case of the rival Polish governments, one of them allied to 
Russia, the other a member in good standing of the United Nations, 
among which Russia is included. 

It is time to realize that we have traveled a long way, and not in 
the direction of a better international order, since Secretary Hull, 
on November 18, 1943, assured a joint meeting of both Houses of 
Congress that: 

“As the provisions of the four-nation [Moscow] declara- 
tion are carried into effect, there will no longer be need for 
spheres of influence, for alliances, for balance of power, or 
any other of the special arrangements through which, in the 
unhappy past, the nations strove to safeguard their security 
or to promote their interests.” 


Il 
The Polish problem was not easy of solution when the issue was 
merely whether or not the eastern portion of that country, as it 
existed in August, 1939, should be annexed by Russia: The problem 
is intensified now that the issue is enlarged to include the question 
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of whether there shall be any post-war Poland independent of con- 
trol by Moscow. And the problem as it now stands is not one to- 
wards which the American people can pretend indifference. 

Whatever the arguments for Russian annexation of one-third of 
Poland, and eventual establishment of a Moscow-directed puppet 
government over what remains, there can be no doubt that the vast 
majority of the Poles themselves are bitterly opposed to such an 
outcome. Those who live in Poland may have no chance to express 
an opinion, but that is not the case with millions of Americans of 
Polish birth or ancestry. 

The tenacity of Polish Nationalism is a matter of historical record. 
From 1795, when Polish independence was last extinguished, until 
1918, when it was re-established with American aid, Polish societies 
—in France, in England, in the United States—never ceased to agitate 
in behalf of the liberation of their beloved country. During this 
period the Polish Nationalists divided their efforts in order to oppose 
the three-fold alien domination of Russia, Prussia, and Austria. From 
now on, if Germany is conquered and Russian policy in respect to 
- Poland triumphs, Polish propaganda will be directed against Russia 
alone. And it will be mainly directed from this country, where 
periodic elections and free speech will make it politically most 
effective. 

There is little doubt that such propaganda would find many re- 
ceptive ears, wholly outside of Polish-American circles. Even if the 
origin of the present war were not indisseverably linked with the 
defense of Polish independence, the tragic fate of that country since 
1939 would command enduring sympathy among freedom-loving 
peoples. Posterity will not quickly forget the tragedy of this outpost 
of Christian civilization, overrun and brutalized both by German 
and by Russian armies, 

In the prophetic words spoken by Winston Churchill on October 
I, 1939, “The soul of Poland is indestructible. She will rise again like 


a rock, which may for a spell be submerged by a tidal wave, but 
which remains a rock.” 


IV 
Very serious difficulties for the new international organization 
proposed at Dumbarton Oaks are posed by the conflict of- opinion 
as to the future of Poland which has developed between the govern- 
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ments of Russia and the United States. This conflict is at present 
complicated, rather than eased, by the middle ground of the official 
British position, which indorses the Russian claim for pre-war Polish 
territory, but not the permanent establishment of a Russian-con- 
trolled puppet government in Warsaw. 

Stripped of its secondary features and embellishments, what the 
Dumbarton Oaks Charter seeks to establish is a permanent Triple 
Alliance of Great Britain, Soviet Russia, and the United States. On 
these three key nations, supported by France, China, and the lesser 
Powers enrolled in the roster of the United Nations, this Charter 
would place both the responsibility and the authority to preserve 
world peace. 

To have any prospect of practical peacetime success such an al- 
liance must be founded on mutual confidence and a reasonable 
identity of viewpoint. Once the permanent organization is function- 
ing, differences between the Allies may be reconciled as they arise, 
through the established machinery of discussion and agreement. But 
the organization cannot be ‘successfully created in the first place if 
the potential partners are all divided on issues of such profound prac- 
tical importance as the future form and government of Poland. 

The dilemma for the United States, therefore, is whether to accept 
the present Russian solution, which would from the outset damn the 
proposed world organization in the minds of millions of Americans 
—by no means all of Polish ancestry—or whether to attempt a certain 
degree of effective diplomatic pressure in place of the continuous 
appeasement of Moscow which has so far failed to produce effective 
cooperation. 

It is an ugly problem. But until it is resolved, at another and one 
may hope an imminent meeting of the “Big Three”, the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals must, for all practical purposes, mark time. There is 
nothing to be gained by pretending that superficial agreement can 
long or successfully conceal a fundamental disagreement of such 
proportions as the Polish issue has now attained. 


January 10, 1945. 








THE ARGENTINE IMPASSE 
By Carleton Beals 


RGENTINA and Salvador, it is reported, will be excluded from the 

Inter-American Conference soon to be held in Mexico City. 
This decision involves by-passing the Pan-American Union, the only 
international body representing all western republics. Through this 
procedure the wishes of a number of Latin American countries will 
be set aside by our State Department, and two governments con- 
demned without open hearing. The Conference is now stamped 
with a USA, instead of an all-American, trade-mark. | 

The attempt on the part of the State Department to extend the 
controls which we now exercise over smaller Caribbean nations to 
all South America has been resisted, particularly in Argentina. 
There, these attempts run head on into a British sphere, into a highly 
developed nationalism, and into a balance-of-power situation which, 
if further upset, can produce continent-wide explosion. 

_ We have demanded that Argentina conform to our official yard- 

stick of “democratic practices”, although this has never been applied 
to Spain—home office of Fascism and anti-Americanism in Latin 
America; nor to the arbitrary personal dictatorship of Getulio Vargas 
in Brazil; nor to other Latin American dictatorships. Nor did we 
apply it to Argentina in 1930 when General Jose F. Uriburu over- 
threw the elected government of Hipolito Irigoyen of the Radical 
Party after the latter had balked the Standard Oil and made an oil 
pact with Soviet Russia. The existing government is little more than 
the result of a schism within the ruling regime established at that 
time by Uriburu. The fact is that we now demand of Argentina a 
theoretical political system which we demand of no other Latin 
American government. 

At present, there exists no popular organization in Argentina to 
support representative democracy, even if the forthcoming elections 
should be honestly conducted. Nor is it likely that such a demo- 
cracy would be tolerated by the left-wing and Communist groups 
now in exile in Montevideo. It is even less likely to arise by foment- 
ing instability and revolution from the outside. 

II 
Official Washington has shown little realism. Legitimate Argen- 
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tine nationalism has been inaccurately identified with pro-Axis senti- 
ment, and opposition to the Colonels’ regime has been falsely hailed 
as pro-United States sentiment. The small, noisy factions, composed 
of intellectual and radical elements, which make a hullabaloo dis- 
proportionate to their strength, have been confused with the real 
Argentina. 

Political control in Argentina largely pivots on the dominant 
wheat and meat oligarchy, the rising industrial elements, British 
capital, and the Army. The present officers’ clique, largely recruited 
from wealthy feudal families, holds the balance of power between 
these groups. 

But the alliance between the landed aristocracy and British im- 
perialism which has long kept Argentina a fenced-in cattle corral 
has recently failed to hold the line, for various reasons. For one 
thing, the war has curtailed imports of consumer goods. For an- 
other, the excessive arming of Brazil by the United States and the 
use of lend-lease materials to militarize Brazil’s frontiers have an- 
tagonized Argentine Army elements and have forced them to try to 
create new war supplies within Argentina herself. 

Hence, although the present officers’ government differs little 
from those which have governed the country during the past cen- 
tury, the Army, formerly agrarian in sympathies, is being driven 
willy-nilly toward industrialism and nationalism—somewhat as was 
our Republican Party after the Civil War. Last year, for the first 
time, the number of persons employed in manufacturing and proces- 
sing exceeded those in agriculture. 


Ill 


United States economic policy—marked by our unfair sanitary 
embargo on meat—has made the pro-British wheat and cattle in- 
terests definitely hostile to us. Mr. Hull, in 1939, turned a deaf ear 
to an intelligent proposal for a three-way (Argentina, Brazil, and 
United States) arrangement that would have solved the ticklish 
problem of blocked currencies and Argentine-United States agri- 
cultural competition with fruitful political results. Argentina, with 
very low duties on manufactured goods, had little to gain and much 
to lose from the two-way reciprocity treaty which Mr. Hull tried to 
persuade her to accept. Nor did Mr. Henry Wallace’s plan for buy- 
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ing up competitive South American crops appeal to the Argentineans, 
who did not wish to be at the mercy of a competitor and foreign 
government acting as middleman. 

Argentine industrialists, formerly friendly towards the United 
States, were alienated by our embargo on metals, rubber, and other 
raw materials. We sought to enforce this embargo by making long- 
term contracts, containing clauses prohibiting exports to Argentina, 
for purchases of surpluses in neighboring countries. Argentina, lack- 
ing so many strategic products, had to fight this and successfully 
did so. We paid 40 cents for rubber; Argentina bought it at 60 and 
up—and so on. Frictions multiplied until mild, but open, economic 
sanctions were imposed by us. Meanwhile, through lavish use of 
American money and experts, we tried to undermine Argentine 
economic and political relations with Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay, 
Bolivia, Chile, and Ecuador. After some initial success, these efforts 
for the most part backfired. 

Thus we successfully antagonized the most powerful economic 
and political elements in Argentina, lost the support of friendly 

elements, and gave wings to the militarists and extreme nationalists. 
These coercive steps have been excused as “war necessity”. But 
we might have avoided the impasse at the outset and really helped 
the war effort if, instead of becoming sidetracked into petty political 
controversies, we had made a definite quota arrangement with Ar- 
gentina. By such a deal, we could have guaranteed Argentina suf- 
ficient supplies (which she secured anyway) for her industries and 
put additional Argentine manpower to work producing war goods 
on a basis profitable to both countries—a form of cooperation which 
England has chosen to follow. England has been able to strengthen 


trade contacts, and Anglo-Argentine relations have improved while 
ours have deteriorated. 


IV 

Substitution of unilateral coercion for former hemispheric co- 
operation has had a bad effect on all Latin-American countries. 
Old cries against Yankee imperialism have sounded again. Argen- 
tina has won popularity among her neighbors by her stand. 

Instead of rattling the saber toward Brazil, Argentina has worked 
with such friendliness that Brazilian officials favorable to the United 
States have been purged from key posts and pro-Argentine elements 
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have forged to the front. A similar process goes on in other re- 
publics. Argentina has broken down political and trade barriers 
far more effectively than has Mr. Hull—and has thereby become 
prosperous. 

The Colonels’ regime has not been as stiff-necked toward the 
United States as the American public has been led to believe. Tech- 
nically, they have violated no Pan-American agreements, as we have. 
We have made no concessions, but Buenos Aires has acceded to all 
our demands—not always too gracefully, but cautiously, for other- 
wise domestic resentment would have been provoked. Now there is 
talk that the State Department is seeking some face-saving formula 
to end a dangerous situation which is creating a bloc of American 
nations against us. Since Argentina’s political and economic situation 
has steadily improved, and since it is evident that the British will 
take no drastic measures against Argentina, the Colonels’ regime 
may not be so willing to call it quits without some quid pro quo. 

Practically all the mistakes we made for many years toward 
Mexico’s radical regime have been repeated toward Argentina’s 
conservative regime. And, as in the case of Mexico, no enduring 
basis of Argentine-United States accord will be reached until there 
are mutually satisfactory economic, as well as political, arrangements. 


January 17, 1945. 

(Editor’s Note: Carleton Beals is an authority on Latin America. 
Among his recent books are Pan America, America South and 
The Coming Struggle for Latin America.) 





ORPHANS OF THE BALTIC 
By William Henry Chamberlin 


HE POPULATION Of the three Baltic Republics, Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia, is less than that of Greater New York. Before the 
war there were about two and a half million Lithuanians, about two 
million Letts and about a million and a quarter Estonians. ) 

But these countries on the shore of the Baltic furnish an interest- 
ing testing ground for the fulfillment of the Atlantic Charter prin- 
ciples which President Roosevelt recently pledged himself “to secure 
so far as is humanly: possible”. Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia are 
orphans of the storm of the present war. 3 

They have been subjected to three waves of conquest and foreign 
occupation. In July, 1940, the military forces of the Soviet Union 
overran the small countries and imposed a Soviet form of govern- 
ment and Communist economic measures. Puppet governments, 
appointed from Moscow, functioned until the German attack on the 
Soviet Union in June, 1941. German puppet regimes succeeded the 
. Soviet. During the last months of 1944 the Soviet armies again 
occupied the Baltic area, except for some territory around Liepaja’ 
(Libau). Here, German and anti-Communist Baltic units are still 
holding out, despite the present great Russian offensive. 

It should be noted that the Baltic States are not historically, cul- 
turally, or ethnographically an integral part of Russia. Their lan- 
guages have no affinity to Russian; their peoples have never belonged 
in any large number to the Russian Orthodox Church. The archi- 
tecture of such typically old Baltic towns as Riga (capital of Latvia) 
and Tallinn (capital of Estonia) is distinctly un-Russian. 

The independence of the three new republics was given every 
conceivable confirmation by their powerful eastern neighbor. The 
Soviet Government recognized the independence of Estonia on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1920; of Lithuania on July 12, 1920; and of Latvia on August 
11, 1920. Far from treating these new States as territory lost under 
duress, the Soviet Government, on its own initiative, concluded 
treaties of non-aggression and neutrality with Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Estonia. These treaties remained formally valid until 1944. 

The United States recognized the Baltic republics on July 28, 
1922. Sumner Welles, Acting Secretary of State, on July 23, 1940, 
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offered the following sharp comment on the Soviet annexation: 


“During these past few days, the devious processes where- 
under the political independence and territorial integrity of 
the three small Baltic Republics—Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania—were to be deliberately annihilated by one of their more 
powerful neighbors have been rapidly drawing to their con- 
clusion ... 

“The policy of this Government is universally known. 
The people of the United States are opposed to predatory ac- 
tivities, no matter whether they are carried on by the use of 
force or by the threat of force. They are likewise opposed to 
any form of intervention on the part of one state, however 
powerful, in the domestic concerns of any other sovereign 
state, however w 


II 

“Devious” was a suitable adjective for describing the process by 
which the Soviet Union swallowed up its smaller neighbors. Early 
in October, 1939, utilizing a few rather patently manufactured 
“incidents”, the Soviet Government compelled the Estonian, Lat- 
vian, and Lithuanian Governments to sign so-called pacts of mutual 
assistance. These provided for the stationing of Soviet military, naval, 
and air units on the territory of the Baltic States. But there was no 
immediate change in the form of government or administration. 
Foreign Commissar Molotov declared, on October 31, 1939: 

“We stand for the scrupulous and punctilious observance 

of pacts on the basis of complete reciprocity and we declare 

that all nonsense about Sovietizing the Baltic countries is only 

to the interest of our common enemies and of all anti-Soviet 

provocateurs.” 

What Molotov had dismissed as “nonsense” became a reality in 


' June, 1940. There was a complete military occupation of the Baltic 


countries and “elections” were held on the peculiar Soviet model. 
A single list of candidates, composed of Communists and non-party 
persons who were considered “reliable” from the Communist stand- — 
point, was presented. There was no opportunity to criticize this list 
or to present alternative candidates. People were compelled to vote 
on pain of losing their ration cards. 

Contrary to a general impression in America, these “elections”, 
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farcical as they were, did not raise the issue of union with Russia. 
This was forced on the subservient parliaments, after the elections, 
by three prominent Soviet Communists who were directing the an- 
nexation procedure, Zhdanov in Estonia, Vyshynsky and Dekanozov 
in Latvia and Lithuania. 


Il 

Soviet administration in the Baltic States followed the pattern 
of Eastern Poland, with mass deportations and a number of poli- 
tical executions. As soon as the Germans launched their offensive 
on June 21 there was a mass popular uprising in Lithuania, which 
drove the Soviet forces from the larger cities, such as Kaunas. The 
speed with which the Germans overran the Baltic area was at once 
a proof of the unpopularity of the Soviet regime and of the hollow- 
ness of the argument that this region was essential to Russia for 
defensive purposes. 

The Nazis in the Baltic countries followed their usual cruel and 
stupid methods. They started out with some negative good will on 
the part of the population because of the intense dislike aroused by 
Soviet methods. But oppression and pillage led to the revival of 
nationalist underground movements, aiming at the recovery of inde- 
pendence. 

The Soviet reoccupation has brought not independence, but a new 
wave of pillage and terrorism. Except for one or two conducted 
tours to alleged Nazi horror camps, foreign correspondents have 
been excluded from the area, so that detailed reports by independent 
observers are meager. However, it is known that hundreds of thou- 
sands of Lithuanians have fled across the border into Germany. Most 
refugees from all the Baltic countries, who were able to escape, have 
found an asylum in Sweden. 

The “Liberation Committee of the Baltic States” in Sweden, 
including representatives of the national councils of the three re- 
publics, issued an appeal to Roosevelt and Churchill containing the 
following references to the two Soviet occupations: 

“Our peoples disapproved of this [incorporation in the 
Soviet Union], but our protests were suppressed by reprisals 
unprecedented in the history of civilized peoples. Tens of 
thousands of our people were murdered without trial, more 
than 100,000 were deported in cattle trucks to Siberia and 
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Central Asia. ... 

“With the re-occupation of our countries the Soviet armies 

do not bring us the promised freedom, but fresh oppression 

with more murders committed on thousands of our best 

citizens and mass deportations of our population.” 

Refugees declare that the Soviet authorities are circulating the 
following general questionnaire among citizens of the Baltic coun- 
tries: 

1) Why have you not retreated with the Soviet Army in 1941? 

2) What employment have you pursued under the Germans? 

3) What anti-German sabotage have you done? 

4) Name three accomplices. 

5) Name three collaborators of the Germans. 

It is easy to imagine the atmosphere of general fear and mutual 
denunciation that would be the result of such an inquisition. 


IV 

Legally and morally the case of the Baltic States for independence 
is strong. They took no part in Nazi aggression. They are “peace- 
loving”, on the basis of their record. Indeed, they are too small to 
be anything else. 

But their prospects of national survival are slight. It is their mis- 
fortune to be the desired prey not of the defeated Nazis but of one 
of the victorious “Big Three”. Recognition has not been formally 
withdrawn from the governments of the Baltic States. The Ameri- 
can Government has not yet recognized the legitimacy of this terri- 
torial change achieved by force. Mr. Welles’ severe condemnation is 
still on the record. 

But there has been a conspicuous absence of pressure on Stalin 
to consent to an honest plebiscite. Such a democratic measure would 
be the only convincing and satisfactory method of implementing 
Point 3 of the Atlantic Charter, to which the Soviet Union is also a 
signatory: 

“They respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government restored to those who 
have been forcibly deprived of them.” 


January 24, 1945. 





THE LESSON OF LOGISTICS 
By Frank C. Hanighen 


HE REAL lesson of our setback in the Ardennes last month seems 

to have escaped the notice of the public. Blindness of our In- 
telligence Service, underestimation of the enemy, overconfidence in 
our military power—all have been incorrectly blamed for what 
should have been an instructive defeat. It has remained for one mili- 
tary commentator, Mr. T. H. Thomas, writing to the New York 
Times on January 4, to point to the real cause. 

On November 27, Mr. Thomas reminds us, SHAEF officially 
announced that the Allied strength on the western front amounted 
to about 5714 divisions. On December 1, General Montgomery's 
headquarters estimated that Germany had built up a force of 70 di- 
visions on the Siegfried line. In short, a few weeks before the Ger- 
mans sprang their surprise offensive, Allied forces were divisionally 
inferior to those of the enemy. (Numerically, they were approxi- 
mately equal, since German divisions were under strength.) On 
December 16, the Germans broke through our lines and raced into 
Belgium. “The weak spot in our line was weak because there were 
no troops to held it in strength”, says Mr. Thomas, and concludes: 
“For victory, we must build up a vastly stronger army on the west- 
ern front than was contemplated in any quarter a few months ago.” 

Now, our splendid recovery from this reverse and the possibility 
that the Russian offensive may soon end the European war should 
not obscure this obvious warning. We have another war in the | 
Pacific to finish, following the end of that in Europe. The fact is ' 
that, although we have over 11 million in our armed forces, we 
have been able to muster no more than 50 divisions, or approxi- 
mately one million combat troops, for our principal theater of 
operations. 

The cause of this surprising situation lies in the fact that the de- 
mands of a global war have taxed our manpower resources. “Dis- 
tance depletes manpower” is an axiom in the little understood science 
of logistics, the branch of military science dealing with the moving, 
quartering, and provisioning of armies. 


II 
The “one world” school of thought which has arisen in this 
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country in recent years has assumed that, in military matters, geog- 
raphy today offers neither protection nor obstacles. The problem of 
space, according to this thesis, has been eliminated, or so drastically 
modified by modern inventions that the old concepts of warfare 
must undergo revision. Yet nothing could be further from the truth. 

The complex nature of modern war has really created new ob- 
stacles and handicaps. Alexander the Great in 334 B.C. left his 
base in Macedonia and successfully waged war in Afghanistan, 2000 
miles away. Armies in those days could live off the country en route 
and needed little support from the home base. But the complicated 
armies of today are too intricately mechanized to enjoy certain ad- 
vantages of ancient armies, or even those of Washington’s Conti- 
nentals. 

This point is vividly made in a study of communications, Life- 
lines of Victory, by Squadron Leader Murray Harris of the Royal 
Air Force (Putnam’s, 1942). Harris shows how the automobile is 
actually “a factor of immobility” in modern warfare. “Nowadays”, 
he says, “motorized equipment can go only so far as the nearest fuel 
supply and servicing station will permit—certainly not more than 
the hundred miles or so from a well-equipped and constantly re- 
plenished base. So here we find that outstanding paradox: the im- 
mobilizing of armies by use of the automobile.” The same holds 
true for the air force. Airplanes need fuel dumps, repair shops, and 
a highly organized base. 


Now this modern system of supply and communications is a 


voracious consumer of manpower. Both ground and air forces re- 


quire enormous staffs to service, supply, and repair their tanks, trucks, 
planes, and other kinds of motor equipment. Also, the farther the 
theater of operations is from the industrialized home base, the greater 
is the number of men needed to man the supply and communications 
lines. Stevedore battalions, numerous railway and road-construction 
units, engineers to build air fields, military police, military govern- 
ment personnel, postal units, depot personnel, sanitation and medical 
units, etc., etc——all swell the armies behind the combat armies. 


Il 
Military experts illustrate this problem with striking figures. If 


we were fighting in New Jersey, they say, we would have 300 divi- - 


sions. But, with the same manpower, fighting on the Rhine alone 
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(eliminating the Pacific and other theatres), the most we could put 
in action would be 100 divisions. If the focal point were the Apen- 
nines, the force would be 80 divisions; at Manila 40; and in India, ro. 

The case of India, while an extreme example, underscores this 
problem. For, at the present time, our forces in India approach a 
half million men. Yet these men can supply only two combat regi- 
ments. It is estimated that the cost of the whole Chinese-Burma- 
India theater, with two combat regiments, runs as high as the sup- 
port of 10 infantry divisions in Italy. 

In other words, combat manpower decreases in geometrical pro- 
portion to the distance from the home base. Even in “one world”, 
distance depletes manpower. 

Naturally this rule applies equally to the enemy. It is ; obvious 
that the Germans, by withdrawing from Russia and most of the 
Mediterranean theater, have saved the manpower which enabled 
von Rundstedt to balance our troops on the western front. These 
troops may not be of the first order, since they have been re-as- 
sembled from supply and communications units; but they are mili- 
tarily serviceable. 

Conversely, if the Germans had successfully invaded the conti- 
nental United States, they would have been able to land only 60 
divisions in New Jersey (provided we offered no naval opposition), 
where they would have met 300 divisions of the U. S. Army. The 
Japanese, because of longer life lines, would have landed even fewer 
on the Pacific Coast. 

In view of this picture of combat ground forces, and since air- 
power (whether robot or under direct human control) can attack 
but cannot occupy, one is justified in coming to Murray Harris’ con- 
clusion: 

“The one outstanding certainty in the maze of uncertainty 
of this war is a clear light to the student of communications 
—it is that America will never be invaded.” 

IV 

These considerations are by no means academic. They have bear- 
ing on the political problems of today and tomorrow. Some will find 
in this lesson of logistics further confirmation of their contention that 
our security was never threatened during the events leading up to 
our entrance into this war. They may brush aside the case of the 
Pearl Harbor attack by quoting Oliver Lyttleton, British Cabinet 
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Minister, who said: “Japan was provoked into attacking the Ameri- 
cans at Pearl Harbor.” And they will pursue the question: Why did 
we go to war? 

Others will draw a necessary corollary: Since Germany and 
Japan were never a threat to our security, neither will Russia—if 
she becomes mistress of Eurasia in the post-war world—constitute a 
military danger to us. 

Still others, bent on solving the more immediate problems of 
international organization to preserve the peace, may find this view 
of our security decisive in making up their minds on the type of 
international setup to follow this war. Those who desire a Wilsonian 
league and a just—perhaps, a “perfectionist”—peace, will now find 
no reason to compromise their views. Since the United States faces 
no problem of security, the United States need accept no system of 
alliances and balance-of-power politics whose raison d’etre admit- 
tedly rests on “security”. 

In any case, the plain facts about our security will stand as a 


challenge to any attempt to base American foreign policy on the 
fear of invasion of the United States. | 


January 31, 1945. 
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THE UNIFICATION OF EUROPE 
By Felix Morley 


Fr Resse much bitter fighting may still lie ahead in Europe, 
it is apparent that the war which started with the German in- 
vasion of Poland, September 1, 1939, is now in one sense over. Re- 
gardless of the defensive power the Nazi regime may still exhibit, 
its capacity for a sustained offensive is at an end. Hitler no longer 
fights for victory, but for terms. 

But between the assured defeat of Hitler and the development of 
any stabilized order in Europe a long and tragic twilight zone is 
certain to intervene. Even without the desperate resistance, which is 
still to be expected from the fanatical Nazi leadership, this.period 
will produce much disillusionment for Americans who still think 
in terms of the Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms. Against 
the sense of frustration which lies ahead, our volatile and romantic 
people should be on guard. 

The social, moral, and physical disintegration brought by this 
war has not as yet received the consideration to which it is entitled 
by reason of its cumulative effect. Being a slow and enveloping 
process, decay is never news in the sense that the bombing of a city, 
the defeat of an army, or the destruction of bridges, railroads, and 
farms can be so described. Yet the gradual disintegration of a civiliza- 
tion is actually of far more enduring importance and significance 
than any military episode, no matter how spectacular or brilliant. 
Today none but scholars recall the invasions, the alliances, and the 
battles which preceded the fall of Ancient Rome. But everybody 
knows something about the “Dark Ages” which ensued. 

To avoid a sharp spiritual letdown, and a reaction of intense 
cynicism, bitterness, and isolationism, it is essential that we should 
soon begin to study the map of Europe, not as a great battlefield 
where struggling armies are still locked in epic combat, but as the 
ruined shell of an utterly exhausted—very possibly a dying—civiliza- 
tion. 

II 

In much of Europe, far from the fighting areas, life is already 
reduced to a level of misery, disease, and debasement of which most 
Americans have scarcely any conception. This is the case not only 
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in recently liberated areas, like France, Belgium, or Greece. It is also 
true in Sicily, from which the Germans were driven a year and a 
half ago. Nobody is necessarily to blame for failure to reestablish 
something like normal conditions in districts whence the tide of bat- 
tle has long receded. What is important is the evidence that restora- 
tion of normal conditions begins to seem beyond our power of 
accomplishment. 

The continuing chaos in the liberated areas of Western Europe 
has disturbing implications. Apparently the economic system of 
these countries is affected by something more than temporary paraly- 
sis. Black market operations, wholesale theft, and organized ban- 
ditry are tending to increase rather than diminish as the period of 
German occupation recedes further into the past. We may not like 
to admit, but none the less we know, that if the economic base is 
shattered the chance of rebuilding that representative self-govern- 
ment which we call Democracy is very slight. 

On the other hand, there is unquestionably a degree of order, 
though certainly no vestige of self-government, in the huge areas 
which the Russians, as contrasted with the British and Americans, 
have liberated from German control. Of course we hear only what 
Moscow lets us hear of events in the Russian sphere of influence. 
But where the Russians have established themselves, from Finland 
to Hungary, there is at least a measure of certainty, assurance, and 
definition which is completely lacking in Western Europe. 

Small wonder, then, that the adherents of Communism in Greece 
and Italy, in Belgium and France, become steadily more determined 
in their push for political power in those countries. A shattered 
civilization offers no economic alternative other than state control. 
And with the growing military triumphs of the Soviet Fatherland 
the movement of more people to the Communist bandwagon is 
automatic, needing no impetus from Moscow. 


Ill 


It is not merely in the physical aspects of combat that the Soviet 
regime has proved itself extraordinarily competent. Unlike the 
British and American leaders, Stalin has consistently and intelligent- 
ly regarded the actual fighting as a means to an end rather than as 
an end in itself. Precisely because he has been so clearheaded 
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throughout, the Russian Dictator’s position is now as strong in the 
political as it is in the military sphere. Of all the belligerents, we 
should remember, Russia has been the only one wise enough to 
concentrate all its energies on a single-front. 

The issue beside which all others are now coming to be secon- 
dary is simply: In which sphere of influence—the Anglo-American 
or the Russian—will Germany be embodied when its fanatical Nazi 
leadership finally loses control? Those who are betting that the 
vacuum will be filled by decision of London or Washington would 
be well advised to ask long odds. 

As every student of German history and culture knows, there 
has been for generations a struggle between democratic and totali- 
tarian tendencies among that very able people, in which struggle the 
totalitarian camp has gradually gained the upper hand. There have 
been many opportunities, since 1918, for intelligent Western leader- 
ship to strengthen the democratic German element. But always those 
opportunities have been missed. Now it seems very doubtful that 
they will arise again. 

Soviet Russia, however, has throughout been careful to show that 
it can work harmoniously with any dominant German faction. In 
April, 1922, when both Russia and Germany were very weak, Chich- 
erin and Rathenau startled Western diplomacy by concluding the 
Treaty of Rapallo. In August, 1939, when both nations were ex- 
tremely strong, Ribbentrop and Molotov alarmed the West far more 
profoundly with the Treaty of Moscow. What arrangements, and 
with what further psychological shock, will Russia and Germany 
conclude now that Stalin is in a position to dictate rather than to 
compromise ? 

IV 

Our chief clue in the matter is the growing importance of the 
Free Germany Committee. For nearly two years now this group of 
German captives, containing representatives of some of the most 
honored families in the pre-Nazi Reich, have been at work in Mos- 
cow. Only Stalin knows the extent to which he trusts von Paulus, 
von Seydlitz, and their associates. But of his encouragement to this 
Committee, to serve as a solvent for Nazi disintegration, there is no 


doubt. 
Neither in London nor in Washington has any parallel to Mos- 
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cow’s Free Germany Committee been established, although both 
England and the United States have given asylum to the best in 
German democratic leadership. Our policy, however, has never 
been to utilize German liberals as Russia is utilizing German gen- 
erals. The complete destruction of Germany, rather than its control 
and guidance, has been our singularly unintelligent objective. 
There are signs, as Stalin, Roosevelt, and Churchill are meeting 
in the most important conference of the war, that our blind policy 
of “unconditional surrender” may have eleventh-hour modification ; 


that the cumulative evidence of Russia’s success has at last convinced . 
’ Anglo-American leadership that wars are won by thinking as well 


as by fighting. Possibly it is not too late to balance Stalin’s policy 
with an alternative which will at least save parts of Western Europe 
for representative rather than dictatorial government. But the pros- 
pects are not promising. 

As the first half of the sixth year of Europe’s war draws to its 
close, the evidence of Russia’s coming triumph becomes steadily more 
clear. On that shattered Continent a wholly new chapter of history 
is opening. Through misery and chaos and disaster the unification 
of Europe dawns at last—but under a leadership which comes from 
the East and not the West. 

As the historic meeting over which the veils of secrecy are now 
so tightly drawn, there is one man who proposes and two who must 
accept. The latter are those who speak the English language. Stalin, 
we may be sure, remains polite and moderate in his attitude. But 
he would be more than human if he does not extract from his design 
for European unification that pleasure of brilliant accomplishment 


which Winston Churchill and Franklin Roosevelt have little reason 
to share. 


February 7, 1945. 
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RUSSIA AND THE FAR EASTERN WAR 
By William Henry Chamberlin 


s THE European war roars into what seems to be a climactic 
A phase, with Stalin’s great war machine delivering some of the 
final decisive blows, the question of Russia’s attitude toward the Far 
Eastern War becomes more important. The time has long passed 
when there was any serious probability that Japan might attack 
Russia. The question that now commands major attention in Wash- 
ington and London, as well as in Moscow and Tokyo, is: Will the 
Soviet Union attack Japan; and, if so, when and how? 

"Interest in Stalin’s enigmatic intentions in the Oriental ‘Theatre 
is all the livelier because Soviet action, or lack of action, before the 
end of April may afford a tangible clue as to the direction of Soviet 
policy. The Soviet Union and Japan signed a neutrality pact on 
April 13, 1941. It binds the two countries to maintain peaceful and 
friendly relations and to respect each other’s integrity and territorial 
inviolability. An accompanying declaration extends this pledge, on 
Russia’s part, to Manchukuo; on Japan’s, to Outer Mongolia. 

Article 3 of the pact, which is of special interest in the year 1945, 
reads as follows: 

“The present pact comes into force from the day of its 
ratification [April 24, 1941] by both contracting parties and 
remains valid for five years. In case neither of the contracting 
parties denounces the pact one year before expiration of the 
term, it will be considered automatically prolonged for the 

~ next five years.” 

So, April 24, 1945, is an important diplomatic deadline. One point 
in the Big Three report on the Crimean Conference has attracted 
some intention to the fact that the San Francisco Conference of the 
United Nations to perfect the Dumbarton Oaks Plan will convene 
on the following day, April 25. 

That Japan is watching this deadline closely is evident from a 
commentary of Domei, Japanese official news agency, of January 
13, to the effect that Anglo-American diplomacy is seeking to create 
a Russo-Japanese rift in view of the approaching date for the term- 
ination of the pact. The Japanese Foreign Minister, Mamoru Shige- 
mitsu, assured the Diet late in January that relations between Japan 
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and the Soviet Union were being “securely maintained, in accordance 
with the neutrality pact”. 7 

It is noteworthy that the report of the Crimean Conference does 
not once mention Japan. The only inference that could be drawn 
as to any alternation of Russo-Japanese relations arises from the fact 
that the San Francisco Conference immediately follows the afore- 
said diplomatic deadline. 

II 

Soviet relations with Japan since the signature of the pact have . 
been correct without cordiality. In such international obligations as 
its treaty with Great Britain of May 26, 1942, and its adherence to 
the United Nations Declaration of January 1, 1942, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has employed language which clearly relieved it of any 
obligation to go to war with Japan. 

Border incidents which were so numerous during the thirties and 
which on two occasions took the form of prolonged pitched battles 
(at Changkufeng in 1938 and Nomonhan in 1939) seem to have 
ceased entirely. It has been estimated that about one-third of Ameri- 
ca’s extensive lend-lease aid to Russia has been dispatched across the 
Pacific in Russian ships without interference from Japan. Thousands 
of airplanes have been flown to Russia by the Alaska-Siberia route. 

Last March the details of an important economic settlement be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Japan were announced. Japan surren- 
dered coal and oil concessions in the Russian part of the island of 
Sakhalin which, according to the original agreement, were to run 
until 1965 and 1970. The yield from these concessions had been very 
small in 1943—16,000 tons of oil and 5,000 tons of coal. Apparently 
Japan had consented to hand back these concessions at the time of 
the conclusion of the neutrality pact in April 1941; but conveniently 
forgot its promise during the Soviet military crisis of 1941 and 1942. 

Under this same economic agreement Russia promised to sell 
Japan 50,000 tons of oil annually after the end of the war for a 
period of five years. A five-year fisheries convention was also con- 
cluded. : 

This is a record which offers no indication of any impending 
change in relations between the two countries. 


Ill 
But, under a dictatorship, where secrecy about foreign affairs is 
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almost air-tight, very small straws are sometimes played up as indi- 
cating a turn in the political wind. There have been two such straws 
in Russia during recent months. Stalin, in his regular address on the 
anniversary of the Revolution, on November 6, referred to Japan as 
an “aggressive” nation. And a long historical novel which was pub- 
lished in Russia last year described in detail the siege of Port Arthur 
in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05 and referred to this town in 
South Manchuria as “the very symbol of the fatherland, of Russian 
soil, as precious and holy to Russia as the soil of Tambov and 
Ryazan”. (These are agricultural provinces of Central Russia.) 

It must be noted, however, that this is not the first time Japan has 
been branded as an aggressor in Soviet comment. Immediately after 
Pearl Harbor the official organ of the Communist Party, Pravda, 
published the following observations: 

“The Japanese aggressor has plunged into a very hazardous 
adventure, which promises him nothing but defeat . . . Japan’s 
first successes decide nothing. In the future Japan’s resources 
will be exhausted by the war, while American resources will 
increase. Japan will indisputably suffer defeat.” 

As for the historical novel, its publication may carry implications 
for China, as well as for Japan. Port Arthur, according to this novel, 
is an integral part of Russia. But it would be difficult for Russia to 
assert any claim of sovereignty in Port Arthur unless it were to 


dominate the whole of Manchuria, as it did before the Russo-Jap- 
anese War. 





IV 

There can be no certainty as to Stalin’s intentions in connection 
with the Far Eastern War. Even the interesting decision as to de- 
nouncing or renewing the neutrality pact will not be absolutely 
decisive. A denunciation of the pact would be a strong hint of 
worsening Soviet-Japanese relations. Yet Russia remained at peace 
with Japan for more than 20 years without benefit of any such pact. 

On the other hand, if the Soviet Government lets the pact stand, 
renewing it automatically until 1951, an intelligent Japanese could 
not feel entirely safe against a Soviet attack, especially when he con- 
sidered the fate of the neutrality and non-aggression pacts which 


the Soviet Union concluded with Poland, Finland, and the Baltic 
States. 
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The balance of probability points to ultimate Soviet involvement 
in the war against Japan, but not necessarily immediately after the 
end of the war with Germany. It might suit Stalin’s political pur- 
pose to play the role of a stickler for the sanctity of international obli- 
gations, to insist that he could not fire a shot on the Siberian-Man- 
churian border until April, 1946, when the original pact will expire. 

The moves on both sides in the hypothetical Second Russo-Jap- 
anese War have been rehearsed again and again in Soviet and Jap- 
anese military maneuvers. The Amur River is a formidable barrier 
along most of the frontier, except for the winter months, when it is 
trozen. One might expect the first battles to be fought at both ends 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway, with the Soviet high command 
launching cavalry or tank raids from the arid, rolling country of 
Outer Mongolia. There might be an effort to link up the war with 
major military activity on the part of the Chinese Communists. 

The advantage to America of Soviet participation would be 
obvious. It would curtail what would otherwise be a long and per- 
haps expensive mopping-up operation of Japanese forces on the 
mainland. But Stalin will enter the war at his own time and for his 
own purpose. A successful American invasion of the home islands 
of Japan might be the signal to the Soviet dictator to act to safeguard 
Russia’s interests in the Far Eastern settlement, regardless of the 


technical status of his treaty obligations. 
February 14, 1945. 






































FOR YALTA, READ MUNICH 
By Felix Morley 


L; is scarcely possible that some of our newspaper editors actually 
dL believe what they have been writing about the conference of the 
“Big Three” at Yalta. The minimization of Stalin’s diplomatic 
triumph there; the effort to find the concessions supposedly made by 
him are just too forced. 

As one illustration, the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of Febru- 
ary 14 devotes its lead editorial to the subject of “Soviet Cooperation” 
and, groping for supporting evidence says: 

“On the boundary issue he [Stalin] has eee to devia- 
tions from the Curzon Line in favor of the Poles, to the extent 

of from three to five miles in some regions.” 

This is the reasoning of Cloud Cuckoo Land. Rather more than 
one-third of the total area of Poland, as heretofore recognized in Lon- 
don and Washington, is to be annexed outright by Russia. And an 
important American newspaper finds it a significant “concession” 
that Stalin is willing to let a few villages in this area remain under a 
henceforth satellite Polish government. 

When the policy of appeasement is carried to such lengths, in a 
press which is still free to draw conclusions bearing some relation- 
ship to actual facts, one must look for a psychological explanation. 
It may be found in the uncertainty of purpose in which our foreign 
policy is enmeshed. While the war continues it is the natural desire 
of commentators to avoid admission that this confusion as to ob- 
jectives is as complete as is unfortunately the case. 


| II 

Judging from the little that has as yet been revealed on the recent 
conference in the Crimea, it was an outstanding diplomatic victory 
for Stalin. And, as we learn of the arrangements still kept secret, 
it is improbable that the scope of this Russian triumph will be 
diminished. 

At any settlement reached by three men with partially divergent 
objectives, the will of the clearest and least inhibited thinker is 
likely to prove dominant. Stalin’s current success is in part due to 
the tremendous concentration of physical power which lies under 


[ 29 ] 
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his autocratic direction. It is in part due to his evidently outstanding 
personal ability. Beyond these factors, however, is the Russian Dic- 
tator’s insistence on never regarding hostilities as a rational end in 
themselves, but always as a means towards the development of a 
clearly-visualized political and social policy. 

It is the absence of any similar clarity of purpose which fatally 
handicaps the diplomacy of both Churchill and Roosevelt. They 
think in terms of the “unconditional surrender” of opposing nations 
instead of, like Stalin, concentrating on the future development of a 
civilization in which the Nation-State is only a temporary and in- 
complete political expression. 

The cloudiness of most Anglo-Saxon thinking on this subject is 
increased by our tendency to acclaim as our objective in war certain 
inherited ideals which the process of war is itself certain to destroy. 
There is the deepest pathos in recalling now such definitions as 
those made by Mr. Churchill, in the House of Commons, on Sep- 
tember 3, 1939: “It is a war . . . to establish, on impregnable rocks, 
the rights of the individual, and it is a war to establish and revive 
the stature of man.” 

Stalin has no such humanitarian objective, which is indeed the 
very opposite of everything for which Communism stands. His un- 
faltering ambition has been to augment and consolidate the power 
of the Russian Socialist State, for a time in full cooperation with the 
Germans and Japanese, more lately in a titantic struggle against the 
German National Socialists. Stalin’s ambitions have been helped, as 
those of the Democracies have been hindered, by the sad fact that 
war means not revival but suppression of “the stature of man”. The 
longer and harder the war, the more pronounced the subordination 
of the rights of the individual to the necessities of the State. 








Ill 


There is a tendency to condemn as cynicism any consideration of 
the collapse of Anglo-Saxon idealism as contrasted with the parallel 
success of Russia’s pragmatic policies. Much more cynical, however, 
is such attempted deception as the inclusion in the Yalta Declaration 
of a solemn affirmation of “faith in the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter”. This assertion is refuted in the parts of the document 
dictated by Stalin. 
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The second principle of the Atlantic Charter, as officially promul- 
gated in August, 1941, stated that the President of the United States 
and the Prime Minister of Great Britain “desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned.” 

The third principle states that “they respect the right of all peoples 
to choose the form of government under which they will live; and 
they wish to see sovereign rights and self-government restored to 
those who have been forcibly deprived of them.” 

Yet, in the Yalta Declaration, only a few lines after paying lip- 
service to the Atlantic Charter, “the three heads of Government” 
casually annexed one-third of Poland to Russia without a mention 
of the rights or wishes of the Poles affected. And this is followed 
with the further ukase that “Poland must receive substantial acces- 
sions of [purely German] territory in the north and west”. - 

_The idea underlying this arrangement is that the puppet Polish 
government, in order to retain what is annexed to it from Germany, 
will have to rely on Russian support, and therefore most permanently 
accept direction of its policy by Moscow. This is clever political 
manipulation—but it is not an expression of the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter. eh 

One may be sure that neither Mr. Churchill nor Mr. Roosevelt 
enjoys the spiritual humiliation involved for them in this new parti- 
tioning of Poland. They must realize that history will record it in 
terms far less flattering than those of current journalism. And the 
conscience of Winston Churchill, who attacked Neville Chamberlain 
so bitterly at the time of the Munich Agreement, should be particu- 
larly tender. One recall’s Mr. Churchill’s eloquent words at that 
time: 

“All is over. Silent, mournful, abandoned, broken, Czecho- 
slovakia recedes into the darkness. She has suffered in every 
respect by her association with the Western democracies . . .” 
For Czechoslovakia, read Poland; for Munich, read Yalta. 


IV 
There is no question that Russia has earned and richly deserves 
the triumph which Stalin achieved at Yalta. Moreover, the Soviet 
attitude has throughout been free from any semblance of hypocrisy. 
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For all who cared to read, notice of intention has been continuously 
served in advance from Moscow and, once given, has been adhered to. 

Over a year has now elapsed since the Supreme Soviet revised 
the malleable Russian Constitution so as to give each of the con- 
stituent Republics authority to establish its own armies and “the 
right to enter into direct relations with foreign states, conclude agree- 
ments with them and exchange diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentatives”. ) 

In advocating this supremely significant alteration in Russian 
political structure, Vyacheslav Molotov, People’ s Commissar of For- 
eign Affairs, frankly announced that it will “reveal still more fully 
the historic meaning of the existence of the Soviet Union to the 
peoples of the East and West”. The purpose of this step, taken 
shortly after Tehran, becomes more apparent after Yalta. 

The Russian system of federated and satellite Soviet States is 
unlikely to stop its westward expansion with Poland, or its eastward 
development at the borders of Inner Mongolia. With the capture 
of Budapest the outward push from Asia gathers a momentum un- 
paralleled since the Turks stormed up the Danube in the Sixteenth 
Century. But the Mohammedan conquests had no such physical 
power behind them, and no such fertile soil ahead, as has Russia 
today. 

The Yalta Declaration reafirmed not only the Atlantic Charter 
but also “unity of purpose of action” as “a sacred obligation . . . to 
all the peoples of the world”. Unity of sane on the military plane, 
for the overthrow of Hitler, is assured. But unity of purpose has 
clarification of purpose as a prerequisite. And of “the three heads 
of Government” who met at Tehran and Yalta, Stalin alone has so 
far been able to make his political purpose clear, and to make it stick. 


February 21, 1945. 











THE POWER OF DE GAULLE 
By Frank C. Hanighen 


ENERAL DE GAULLE was a true successor of Marshal Petain when 
he served notice on the Yalta conferees, as follows: 

“France naturally will not be bound by anything whatever 
that she has not been able to discuss and approve on the same 
basis as the others.” 

Marshal Petain aimed to maintain France as a nation in the face 
of crushing defeat and military occupation. General de Gaulle quite 
obviously aims to maintain liberated France as a world power on an 
equality with other powers. The present leader of France, thus fol- 
lows to its logical conclusion the nationalist course set by-his prede- 
cessor and becomes, paradoxically, the spiritual inheritor of his 
mortal enemy. 

- Unfortunately, the issue of the future of France was obscured 
after the Yalta Conference by the “snubbing” contest between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the General, which lowered the situation to the 
plane of personal animosity. As a result of this sort of “news in- 
terest”, many missed the significance of the French Cabinet’s an- 
nouncement that it had decided to create a “large land, air, and 
naval base at Dakar” which, some Frenchmen feared, might escape 
from French control as a result of American occupation. De Gaulle 
is nothing if not a tenacious imperialist. 

But is he a formidable imperialist? Quite justifiably, the Big 
Three can deprecate France’s claims to recognition as an equal in 
view of the manifest lack of French military power. 

The Big Three seem unaware that de Gaulle, whatever power he 
wields, is a portent. An ally, with real or supposed grievances against 
its partners, can prove an important factor in destroying the post-war 
stability which they will seek to maintain. A parallel case in the 
settlement of the last war should point this lesson. 

II , 

The Big Three of 1919 snubbed and humiliated their ally Italy— 
with historic consequences. In 1915, Italy made a secret pact with 
Britain and France to enter World War I. Italy was to receive, 
among other rewards, control of the Dalmatian coast, including the 
city of Fiume. Italy had suffered heavily in the war, with over 1,500,- 
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000 casualties and a badly damaged economy. Yet, Italy met with 
courtesy incommensurate with her sacrifices at the Varsailles Peace 
Conference. When she presented her imperialist bill, it was chal- 
lenged by her partners. 


Woodrow Wilson, compromising with the demands of the 
stronger Allies, found it convenient to make his stand on the prin- 
ciple of self-determination by refusing to honor the promise of 
Fiume, thereby precipitating a bitter inter-Allied row. Lloyd George 
and Clemenceau not only supported Wilson in his policy on Fiume 
but gave Italy a distinctly minor share of the spoils, of which they 
served themselves generous portions. 


An exaggerated Italian nationalism. rose from the ashes of this 
national humiliation. Nationalism, combined with the acute eco- 
nomic distress of post-war Italy, produced the first appearance in 
Western Europe of the malady which has brought about the present 
state of dissolution. Mussolini’s Fascism, which served as a vade 
mecum for Hitler, and Mussolini’s imperialism, which in 1935 pro- 


duced the first big European crisis since 1918, paved the way for the 
debacle of the present war. 


The plight of France currently, while not so desperate as that of 
occupied Italy today, is worse than that of the Italy of 1919. Some 
two and a half millions of her population are now prisoners or virtual 
prisoners in Germany. While there is food in the rural regions, most 
of the people in towns and cities are literally starving—getting about 
half as much food as they need to sustain health. There is little 
wearing apparel save for those whose wealth enables them to tap 
the thriving black market. Lack of transportation due to the war- 
time destruction of the railroad system, and lack of imports due to 
military and shipping demands, have reduced French economic life 
to a low ebb. 

Social revolutionaries, striving to make capital out of this crisis, 
agitate for drastic nationalization. The situation, as in Italy after 
the last war, is indeed a revolutionary one. Yet, the Communists, on 
orders from Moscow, desist from violent revolution and support de 
Gaulle in his present conservative attitude towards socialistic de- 
mands. But how long can the Kremlin restrain their impetuous fol- 


lowers in France? De Gaulle’s political power clearly rests on inse- 
cure grounds. 
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Ill 

The General undoubtedly expresses the humiliation of a France 
which suffered defeat. This emotion has been translated into not un- 
founded resentment against her friends. France feels that America 
failed her in her hour of agony; and that Britain let her down by 
sending insufficient military support in 1940. Finally, the attack of 
the British fleet on the French fleet at Oran badly damaged Anglo- 
French friendship. 

De Gaulle’s rise to power as leader of French resistance was at- 
tended by further insult and injury. Churchill at first tried to treat 
the General as an insignificant puppet. The General’s sharp reaction 
to patronizing treatment, by Churchill and Roosevelt, could not have 
been entirely lost on literate Frenchmen. 

Gradually, from the passions of this conflict, there unfolded the 
dream of a France redivivus, clad in all the robes of a great power. 
It is an inspiring vision—but far too brilliant to be reconciled with 
the realities that face France. 

For France, in the crepuscular light of dying Europe, suffers 
from Europe’s mortal diseases and is chained to its own physical 
limitations. The declining birth rate of pre-war days has been ag- 
gravated by the absence of several millions of young Frenchmen in 
Germany. French manpower must necessarily be dwarfed in the 
European picture by the high birth rate of Slavs and Mediterranean 
races. 

Economically, France has not constituted a big factor in the world 
since the industrial revolution. Her raw material resources, while 
greater than Italy’s, rank far below those of the British Empire, 
America, and Russia. French industry stands as far below British 
industry, as that aging plant does to streamlined American industry. 
The average age of a machine tool in France is 16 years, as contrasted 
with an age of six years in America. France lacks the heavy industry 
sufficient to sustain her plans for world power. 

Clearly, this does not provide the basis for building a “grand 
siecle”, But it could be the springboard from which a weak, but 
ambitious power, reacting from an inferiority complex, might rise 
to shake the post-war world. 





IV 
The key to de Gaulle’s character and policies lies in the traits 
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of the French officer class, which is proud, patriotic, Catholic, authori- 
tarian, and conservative in economics. The General is said to regard 
Communists as crapule, the word which his forebears applied to 
Dreyfus and his supporters. He renewed Petain’s subsidy for Cath- 
olic education. He is not averse to all collaborationists. He possesses 
his own private Gestapo and his attitude towards Parliament has 
much of the Vichy flavor. 

Petain had to collaborate with the Germans in his effort to 
maintain the unity of France; de Gaulle, to hold power and re- 
capture Ja glorie, must play ball with Stalin. 

The France-Soviet Pact, by ensuring French Communist support 
in the domestic scene, gave de Gaulle what he wanted—it freed his 
hands for world politics. As Caillaux has said: “Domestic politics 
are like love-making; when you are at it, you can do nothing else.” 
But the disapproval in the French Communist press of the General’s 
attitude towards Yalta indicates that Stalin feels no obligation to 
further de Gaulle’s world aspirations. This, too, must swell the 
General’s bitterness. 

De Gaulle, it is often remarked, is a stubborn man. He is stub- 
born in behalf of his mystical dream of France. This obstinacy may 
prove more than a minor stumbling block to the continuance, in the 
post-war world, of the Grand Alliance which won the war and which 
is now hailed as the bulwark of future peace. 


February 28, 1945. 











FOR WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING IN ASIA? 
: By Norman Thomas 


I" EUROPE, lack of any clear-cut American policy other than un- 
conditional surrender of our enemies has already made us part- 
ners to perfidy in Poland. 

This lack is costing the lives of thousands of our sons who perish 
unnecessarily from a German resistance sustained by expectation of 
annihilation. It is impossible to describe, or even to imagine, the dev- 
astation that will be Europe; a whole continent which will live 
chiefly for its hates. For the white race this second world war within 
a generation is an approach to suicide at the very moment when 
white arrogance to the awakening colored races is unabated. 

Yet the cost of unlimited war in Europe may, even so, prove less 
than the cost in Asia. We expect prodigies of valor and endurance 
from our sons, in war against Japan, yet have no apparent plan for 
any use of victory to justify the cost. 

At Cairo, nothing was assured to Asia other than the destruction 
of Japanese power. As a by-product, Korea was indeed promised 
independence. But this promise was unmatched by any pledge what- 
soever to Indo-China, the Dutch East Indies, Burma, and Malaya, 
which regions are presumably to be returned to white empires ut- 
terly incapable of regaining them save by American blood, or of 
holding them even for a generation save as we dedicate our children’s 
future to their support. 

For the Japanese people, unconditional surrender has been in- 
terpreted, by American spokesmen, as the preliminary to the forcible 
destruction of the whole Japanese economy and its political order. 

II 

_ Already it must be evident to informed ne that Japan has 
lost the war. Conceivably the struggle need not progress to such 
annihilation as Germany faces in order to persuade some Japanese 
government to accept terms adequate to peace. But if nothing is 
offered except destruction and the indefinite occupation of the home- 
land by foreign armies, the Japanese will fight in every city as they 
fought in Saipan, Manila, and Iwo. It is difficult to overestimate the 
frightful cost of this unlimited victory unaccompanied by any polit- 
ical offensive directed toward peace. 
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Thousands upon thousands more of our boys will then die in a 
war for them more brutally cruel than the German, a war without 
mercy in which few prisoners are taken, a war accurately described 
in certain of its aspects as “an organized race riot”. One scarcely dares 
to speculate on the consequence to American ideals of humanity, and 
to the hope of racial brotherhood, as a result of this orgy of destruc- 
tion wherein victory requires wholesale slaughter of the foe. 

We know and justly denounce Japanese cruelty; what we have 
not recognized is a corresponding American blood lust which makes 
souvenirs out of the bones of the slain and drives the saintly Kagawa 
to denounce “Occidental” brutality. The Japanese failure to unite 
Asia against the white man’s empire in no small part was due to 
Japanese arrogance and cruelty. What the Japanese could not do, our 
own unlimited war, with its inevitable accompaniment of devasta- 
tion, may yet accomplish. 

And for what ends? With what motives do we wage unlimited 
war? For the thrill of vicarious glory, pride in brute supremacy, the 
material satisfactions of jobs, high wages, and profits for which others 
pay in blood? That is to lower ourselves to the plane of our enemies. 

We rationalize unlimited war by declaring that Pearl Harbor was 
the attack of a thug on a man intent only on minding his own busi- 
ness. It is no justification of Japanese militarism to accept the argu- 
ment, powerfully set forth in John T. Flynn’s pamphlet on “The 
Truth About Pearl Harbor”, that the Administration’s policy led 
logically to attack, even though the President neither expected nor 
desired it at Pearl Harbor. 


Ill 

We further rationalize our emotions by saying that only the com- 
plete destruction of the Japanese nation will give us peace. This is to 
_ ignore the causes of war in general, of this war in particular, and to 
deny the Christian doctrine of the dynamic power of intelligent good 
will. It is to ignore the fact that total victory of itself will not solve 
the problem. The Japanese cannot be totally destroyed and, if they 
could, there would be more war over the filling of the vacuum thus 
created. 

China will not be strong enough to police Japan. She herself may 
conceivably become the Poland of the Far East before the Big Three 
have finished their work. Our indefinite policing of Japan will be 
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very expensive and provocative of a racial hate which will spread 
through Asia. 

Did we learn nothing from the tragedy of reconstruction in the 
South following our Civil War? Certainly there are no Japanese 
elements which we can use successfully under our continuing power. 
To their countrymen, such supporters in unconditional surrender 
would be worse than Quislings. 

The ultimate beneficiary of total victory without a program can 
only be Stalin or his successor. I think it probable that at his own 
time, and on his own terms, Stalin will join Roosevelt in the Asiatic 
war. Mr. Edgar Snow, who can hardly be accused of Russophobia, 
says in the current number of the Saturday Evening Post: “Soviet 
diplomacy will make maximum use of the bargaining value of its 
strategic position in the Far East when pressing home its case at 
Allied conference tables . . . Not till the moment when she can do so 
with the least possible risk commensurate with the great aims at 
stake, not till Japan is nearing collapse, will the Soviet government 
call upon its people to intervene in a decisive way.” 

The Asiatic war will give the Kremlin as many chances to profit 
by Roosevelt’s lack of constructive policy as Russia has had in Eastern 
Europe. Conceivably Stalin can stay out of this war and successfully 
maneuver so that eventually the USSR will reap whatever fruits 
there are to follow the destruction of Japanese power. 

But in our own interest Stalin’s support against Japan should only 
be sought or accepted on clear-cut terms appropriate to lasting peace. 
The cry is already heard that we must accept perfidy in the Polish 
settlement to obtain Stalin’s help in the Far East. That is only the 
first installment of the price ideals will have to pay for our failure to 
proclaim to the whole world, as well as to the Japanese people, the 
terms on which we are willing to make peace. 


IV 


Those terms must include freedom for all the victims of Japanese 
aggression and the disarmament of Japan. They should be of a na- 
ture to stimulate whatever liberal and democratic forces there are in 
Japan as against the war lords. By all means they should be of a 
nature to bring home to the Japanese people a sense of the price they 
have paid for their devotion to militarism and empire. 
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It must, however, be apparent to all that no people can be taught 
to reject imperialism by those who themselves persist in practicing it. 
No tough and resilient people can be kept permanently disarmed in a 
world of competitively armed empires whose rival interests will make 
them seek allies. Effective collective security requires general dis- 
armament. Organized cooperation must be among nations freed of 
foreign yokes. White imperialism, as well as Japanese, must be 
ended, and guidance for backward peoples must be under interna- 
tional authority. The benefits of economic and political cooperation 
must be open to all peoples, including our present enemies, who are 
willing to abide by its conditions. 

A proclamation of peace terms along these lines would probably 
work no immediate miracle; it might fall on deaf ears. But so great 
would be the reward of success to us and all mankind that this sort 
of peace offensive is imperative. The time to undertake it is now. To 
delay is to sacrifice more young Americans whose lives may still be 
spared; it is to magnify every difficulty of the eventual settlement. 





March 7, 1945. 





PEACE BECOMES THE MAJOR PROBLEM 
By Felix Morley 


reece WILL eventually conclude that, at a certain moment, 
the war against the Axis passed from the primarily military 
to the primarily diplomatic phase. It may well be that this transition 
came with the crossing of the Rhine by the American First Army. 

Of course this definition does not forget that there was much 
significant diplomatic activity prior to March, 1945. Nor does it 
ignore the possibility that remnants of the once victorious German 
armies will continue bitter and costly resistance for months to come. 
Nevertheless, so far as Europe is concerned, the watershed between a 
war of unprecedented ferocity and a peace of incalculable difficulty 
is crossed. Now we are engaged in a race to attain some degree of 
world order before the release of new factors of disorder which must 
be anticipated when German, and later Japanese, control is finally 
broken. 

In the Declaration of Moscow, on October 30, 1943, the repre- 
sentatives of Russia, Great Britain, the United States, and China 
jointly announced that their Governments: 

“... recognize the necessity of establishing at the earliest 
practicable date a general international organization, based on 
the principle of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving states, 
and open to membership by all such states, large and small, 
for the maintenance of international peace and security.” 

As a result, our Department of State now continuously empha- 
sizes that a chief distinction between the League of Nations and the 
organization outlined at Dumbarton Oaks is that the latter is to be 
established during the war, “whereas in 1918 no joint decision was 
made until after the close of hostilities”. It follows that, also unlike 
the League of Nations, the new order must to some extent be imposed 
from the top down. 

Regardless of democratic procedures, certain fundamental de- 
cisions have therefore been made by “the three heads of Govern- 
ment”, as Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin defined themselves in the 
Yalta Declaration of February 11, 1945. Presumably, however, these 
decisions can be modified, and obviously they will at least be subject to 
review, at the San Francisco Conference, called to meet on April 25. 


[41] 
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II 

There are indications, however, that the representatives of the 
United Nations at San Francisco will be expected to accept, rather 
than to revise the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. Indicative of this is 
the new formula for voting in the proposed Security Council, an issue 
unsettled at Dumbarton Oaks. “The present Conference”, said the 
Yalta Declaration, “has been able to resolve this difficulty”. 

The language strongly suggests that, in the opinion of the “Big 
Three”, this controversial issue is now finally settled, under a system 
which permits any one of their three nations, as well as China and 
“in due course” France, to veto any charge that it could ever be guilty 
of aggression. For all its shortcomings, the Covenant of the League 
of Nations had no such gaping hole as this, whereby those countries 
with the greatest power to commit aggression are given the right 
individually to nullify an otherwise unanimous verdict that aggres- 
sion has been committed. 

It is obvious that accord among Stalin, Roosevelt, and Churchill, 
and among the three nations for which they respectively speak, is the 
sine qua non of orderly post-war international collaboration. But 
equally apparent is the fact that, to maintain this indispensable agree- 
ment, a number of ideals and principles must be squeezed under 
pressure into the rigid triangular framework. The Atlantic Charter, 
possibly also the Constitution of the United States, may alike be 
bruised in the process. 

Agreement among the “Big Three” has been reached, and so far 
sustained, by the most primitive method of negotiation known to 
mankind—that of “swapping”. The underlying principle is empha- 
sized, rather than concealed, by the fact that the control of nations 
and peoples, not the possession of marbles and lollypops, is being 
bartered. The question is whether such primitive procedure holds 
promise of durability for the time when considerations more ethical 
than those involved in military victory again claim the attention of 
mankind. For if one moral stands out above another in the awful 
doom of Hitlerism, it is that mere physical power settles nothing. 


Ill 
Apportioning of the world into spheres of influence, however, 
has one great advantage which the old League of Nations lacked. 
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It encourages, if indeed it does not necessitate, a separate “regional” 
approach to the problems of international order in each of the areas 
of Great Power hegemony. 

That line of development was clearly anticipated in the Dum- 
barton Oaks deliberations, as shown by the wording of Chapter VIII, 
Section C, of the proposed Charter, which says: 

“Nothing in the Charter should preclude the existence of 
regional arrangements or agencies dealing with such matters 
relating to the maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity as are appropriate for regional action, provided such 
arrangements or agencies and their activities are consistent 
with the purposes and principles of the Organization.” 

While the regions of individual Great Power hegemony are not 
yet precisely defined, and are of course still subject to the fortunes 
of war—especially in the Orient—certain areas have already been 
more or less definitely allocated. 

Thus it is clear that Russia is to dominate in Southeastern and 
Central Europe, at least up to a line which runs roughly from the 
head of the Adriatic to the middle of the Baltic Sea, say from Trieste 
to Stettin. Great Britain is to recover all parts of the Empire tempo- 
rarily lost to enemy action and may in addition acquire such islands 
and continental bases, as in Greece, as are necessary to safeguard im- 
perial communications. The United States is to exercise control in 
the Western Hemisphere, leaving the course of events to determine 
how Canada will fit in here. Presumably we shall also maintain a 
special position in the Philippines and obtain other Asiatic outposts. 

It is in the light of these developing arrangements that both the 
Yalta and the Mexico City Conferences should be viewed. The 
former, at least in the published Polish and Yugoslav decisions, made 
clear that the final settlements in Eastern and Central Europe will 
be as planned by Russia. The immediately subsequent Mexico City 
Conference made equally clear that the United ‘States is to have a 
free hand, so far as Russia and Great Britain are concerned, in inter- 
American developments. 


IV 
Both the degree and the value of this freedom of action are at- 
tested by the democratic and liberal character of the Mexico City 
accomplishments, which alike by their sincerity and by their open 
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character contrast sharply with the Yalta decisions in the diplomatic 
field. The contrast would not have been as pronounced had it not 
been thought necessary to pretend that the precepts of the Atlantic 
Charter and the practice of the expansion of Russian authority can 
be made to harmonize. It would now seem desirable that this pre- 
tense should be dropped. 

But at Mexico City, where the United States had a free hand, 
not merely to voice but also to establish principles which the Ameri- 
can people hold dear, the outcome was very different. In the ad- 
mirable Act of Chapultepec, developed to further unity and elimi- 
nate all chance of aggression in the Western Hemisphere, there is 
not a trace of hypocrisy or double talk. By this temporary conven- 
tion, which could readily be developed into a permanent inter-Ameri- 
can treaty, the judicial equality of all sovereign States was not so 
much rhetorically affirmed as it was definitely strengthened through 
practical action. 

Specifically it was agreed, in the Act of Chapultepec, that without 
respect to the size or strength of a potential aggressor: 

“, . . invasion by armed forces of one State into the territory 

of another, trespassing boundaries established by Treaty and 

marked in accordance therewith, shall constitute an act of 

aggression.” , 

Furthermore, as a permanent step towards the securing of in- 
ternational order, the Act of Chapultepec recommends permanent 
treaty arrangements whereby, in the Americas, there shall be “use of 
armed force to prevent or repel aggression” within the meaning of 
the simple and lucid definition as quoted above. 

_ This “regional arrangement”, as it is called in the Act of Chap- 
ultepec, is a great step forward. It applies to possible aggression by 
the United States as much as to possible aggression by Argentina— 
or by Haiti. It does not, as in the revised Dumbarton Oaks formula, 
divide nations into two groups, one above and one subject to inter- 
national law. It is the American way of building international order, 
and Secretary Stettinius and his aides are to be congratulated on car- 
rying a long step further the great work of their predecessors in 
making the policy of the Good Neighbor more than a phrase. 

And, even though it may arouse difficulties at San Francisco, the 
American Republics “that did not participate in the Dumbarton Oaks 
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conversations” are to be congratulated for insisting that the ideal of 
equality before the law, for nations as well as for men, “should be 
taken into consideration in the formulation of the definitive charter”. 


March 14, 1945. 











SHADOWS OF THE HOLY ALLIANCE 
By William Henry Chamberlin 


OST AMERICANS have short historical memories. If this were 

not the case, a well-known commentator could not have popu- 

larized a fantastically inaccurate version of the origin and main- 

tenance of the Monroe Doctrine and got off almost unscathed. If 

this were not the case, there would not be the widespread illusion 

that something new has been proposed in the scheme of world or- 

ganization conceived at Dumbarton Oaks, developed at Yalta and 
prepared for final discussion at San Francisco. 

The central idea of this scheme, the domination and “policing” 
of the world by a victorious coalition of great powers, is very dif- 
ferent from the more universal and idealistic conception of the 
League of Nations, as envisaged by Woodrow Wilson. But it is very 
similar to the plan which was adopted and put into practice for 
Europe by the victorious powers after the defeat of Napoleon. 

This plan found expression in the well known Holy Alliance 
and in the lesser known, but more practical and effective Quadruple 
(later Quintuple) Alliance, which amounted to a great-power dic- 
tatorship over Europe. The motivations of this Alliance, originally 
composed of the four major powers (Great Britain, Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria) that cooperated to defeat Napoleon, were very similar 
to those of the Big Three today. It was desired to promote the peace 
and well-being of Europe and to hold down a proverbially warlike 
and aggressive France. Article 6 of the treaty establishing the Quad- 
ruple Alliance in November 1815, is remarkably similar in phrase- 
ology to the Crimea Charter. It reads: 


“In order to consolidate the connections which at the 
present moment so closely unite the four sovereigns, the High 
Contracting Parties have agreed to renew at fixed intervals, 
either under their own auspices or by their representative 
ministers, meetings consecrated to great common objects 
and the examination of such measures as at each one of these 
epochs shall be judged most salutary for the peace and pros- 


perity of the nations, and for the maintenance of the peace of 
Europe.” 


[ 46 ] 
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The comparable sentences in the Crimea Declaration are: 
“The Premier of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom and the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America have consulted with 
each other in the common interests of the people of their 
countries and those of liberated Europe . . . The conference 
agreed that permanent machinery should be set up for regu- 


lar consulation between the three foreign secretaries.” 


II 

The Quadruple Alliance certainly represented an overwhelming 
concentration of power, in terms of that age. This was even more 
true when a chastened Bourbon France was admitted to the com- 
bination at the conference at Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen) in 1818. It 
could, and often did, impose its will on unruly smaller nations. 

Yet its span of effective life was short. By 1823 it had ceased to 
exist as a result of the secession of Great Britain, which was un- 
willing to associate itself with the restoration of a reactionary régime 
in Spain through the aid of a French army. Behind this concrete 
issue, which came up at the Congress of Verona in 1822—last full 
dress meeting of the Allies—was a basic divergence of viewpoint. 

Metternich, the conservative statesman who directed Austrian 
policy at that time, wished to use the Alliance as an instrument for 
preserving a frozen status quo. It was the duty of this combination 
of powers, in Metternich’s opinion, to extinguish the flame of revolu- 
tion wherever it might appear and to prevent any changes in the 
territorial settlement agreed on at the Congress of Vienna. 

But Great Britain was unwilling permanently to underwrite this 
reactionary superstate. As George Canning, the blunt Foreign Sec- 
retary, wrote in 1822: 

“The issue of Verona has split the one and indivisible Al- 
liance into three parts as distinct as the Constitutions of Eng- 
land, France and Muscovy . . . Things are getting back to a 
wholesome state again. Every nation for itself and God for 
us all. The time for Areopagus, and the like of that, is gone 
by.” 

A year later, defending himself against what today would be 
called “sowing distrust of our allies” or “obstructing world unity”, 
Canning said: 
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“What is the influence we have had in the counsels of the 
Alliance? We protested at Laibach, we remonstrated at _ 
‘Verona. Our protest was treated as waste-paper; our remon- 
strances mingled with the air.” . 


Il 

Mechanical historical analogies can be false and misleading. But 
it is surely not beyond the bounds of probability that an American 
Secretary of State, by 1952 or 1953, or perhaps earlier, may be re- 
flecting the sentiments of his disillusioned countrymen by using lan- 
guage just as firm and clear-cut as Canning’s. This is especially likely 
to be the case if Atlantic Charter principles continue to be flouted as 
flagrantly as was the case in the concrete decisions of the Crimea 
Conference. | 

There are some striking parallels between the period after the 
fall of Napoleon and the era which is opening with the defeat of 
Hitler—such as: 

~ “Men had promised themselves an all embracing reform 

of the political system of Europe, guaranties for peace; in one 

word, the return of the Golden Age. The Congress had re- 

sulted in nothing but restorations, which had already been 
effected by arms; agreements between the great powers, of 
little value for the future balance and preservation of the peace 

of Europe; quite arbitrary alterations in the possessions of 

the less important states; but in no act of a higher nature, no 

great measure for public order or for the universal good, which 
might compensate humanity for its long sufferings, or reassure 

it as to the future.” ; 

This might be any reasonably intelligent modern commentator, 
discussing the results of a meeting of the Big Three. Actually it is 
the observation of Friedrich von Gentz on the Congress of Vienna, 
of which he was an eyewitness observer. 

There is also a modern ring in this excerpt from the chapter in 
Volume X of the Cambridge Modern History which deals with the 
Quadruple Alliance: 

“Under these conditions the menace of Russia to the liber- 
ties of Europe seemed to men of affairs nearly as alarming as 
had been that of France.” (For France, in 1945, one would of 
course, read Germany.) 
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And two sentences in E. Lipson’s scholarly Europe in the Nine- 
teenth Century possess a distinctly modern application. The first 
relates to the Aix-la-Chapelle conference, the second to Russia’s role 


after the defeat of Napoleon: 


“Thus incurable distrust fomented the spirit of discord and 
foiled all attempts at effective concert and harmonious co- 
operation.” 

“It was well known that Russian agents had spread them- 
selves over every part of the Continent, encouraging revolu- 
tionary unrest and inspiring the belief that Russian influence 
would be exerted on the side of progressive movements.” 


IV 

In the light of the recent record of the unilateral actions and 
controversies which center around such countries as Poland, Ro- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Greece, and China, it would certainly be fool- 
hardy optimism to assert that the disputed issues of 1945 and after 
will be more easily solved than those of the 1815 era. What must 
have seemed an impressive mobilization of great-power military, 
political, and economic oo in 1815 was revealed as an empty 
shell by 1822. 

Political revolutions and nationalist movements which Metter- 
nich had hoped to bottle up forever went on at an accelerated pace 
and form a large part of the political story of Europe in the Nine- 
teenth Century. The superstate based on an agreement of interests 
among the major powers proved a sham and a mirage. 

If Americans are to obtain guidance for the future from the les- 
sons of the past, it is not enough to know that the Holy Alliance and 
the Quadruple Alliance failed. It is important to understand why 
this method, so closely followed in the Dumbarton Oaks scheme, 
failed. 

Two obvious causes may be noted: First, there was no acknowl- 
edged system of law and equity to which the selfish and often pre- 
datory ambitions of great powers could be forced to conform. There 
is also no hint of any such system in the Dumbarton Oaks project, 
which rather significantly omits the guaranty of the territorial in- 
tegrity and independence of member-states which was written into 
the League of Nations Covenant. 
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Second, there was a conspicuous absence of any “act of a higher 
nature”, of any “great measure for public order or for the universal 
good”, to quote the language of Gentz. In the outlines of the present 
peace settlement, also, one looks in vain for any such “act” or 
“measure”. 

If Americans succumb to the deceptive appeal of phrases about 
“unity” and “cooperation” and accept without modifiation and im- 
provement the present “world security” project they will be follow- 
ing a road which was tried after the Napoleonic Wars, and which 
ended in a blind alley. 


March 21, 1945. 





THE FUTURE OF THE LATIN NATIONS 
By Henry Beston 


HE LATIN NATIONS today face a particularly tragic and difficult 

hour. Not since the chaotic conditions of the Sixteenth Century 
Reformation have they been travailed by such a confusion of armies 
and war, political aims and hostile beliefs, social unrest and inarticu- 
late racial aspirations. 

Regarding themselves as the historical core of European civiliza- 
tion, they find themselves expected to live in a Europe planned for 
them by an alliance of non-Europeans not only alien in race, but 
also quite uninfluenced by the Latin spirit or the traditions of the 
Continent. They face this world, all three weakened, and variously 
torn within—Spain and Italy each an object of suspicion to the 
victors, and France treated as an ally of little genuine importance. 

There has never been a unified Latin bloc functioning as such in 
Western history. Rivalries of all kinds—economic, religious, and dy- 
namic—have divided the brethren since the first shapes of the na- 
tions emerged from the empire of Charlemagne. What is at stake 
today is something infinitely greater than the political structure of 
the Latin states. It is the Latin heritage as Latins see it, the whole 
concept and way of life derived from Classical Rome and the two 
thousand years of the Christian inheritance. 

If the Lation nations are trodden underfoot or die of atrophy, 
the great civilized tradition on which European culture and our own 
is founded will have suffered a severe blow. If a violent change of 
culture is to come, arriving from non-Latin sources, the stronghold 
which might have forced a European compromise will have fallen. 
In any case, some great change seems at hand. 

Let us glance at the individual states which compose the Latin 
world. 

II 

At the moment, Spain is the Latin nation most able to stand 
upon its feet. It has had its civil war and the victors have had several 
years to consolidate their power. The well-meant effort to establish 
a democratic republic has faded away, the outmoded forms disinte- 
grating in the ruthless forces of the machine age and under pressure 
of unscrupulous personalities and foreign agents. 


[51] 
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But today Spain is in better physical and economic condition 
than the world has been led to believe. Reports from partisan 
sources differ as to the political stability of the Franco régime. Be 
that as it may. The powerful forces pressing on Spain from without 
would do well to consider a big factor—the native fatalism of the 
Spanish character—which now resists change. 

If the internecine war, however, is resumed—and with outside 
help—a resurgent nationalism may come into play and history would 
then see again something like the nationalist struggle against Na- 
poleonic interference. 

Do sources of external strength for maintenance of the present 
régime exist? The Spanish are temperamentally more at ease with 
Italians than with the French. On the other hand, Spanish intellect- 
uals have a Latin interest in France and the upper class Spanish world 
speaks and reads French. But the peoples, as peoples, have never 
been close or particularly friendly. 

There are some indications, however slight, that the Latin crisis 
is now drawing together the French and Spanish régimes. A discreet 
rapprochement seems under way and is being helped by the person- 
ality and history of the leaders. Both are officers de carriere; both 
are children of a common social and military tradition; both have 
been swept to power during a wave of popular revolt—however 
much the character of this revolt differed. That General de Gaulle 
put a quick stop to attempts of left-wing elements to use France as a 
base for commando raids into Spain is not without some importance. 

Unable to strengthen her position politically, Franco Spain is to- 
day making an intense effort to fortify the spirit at home and to re- 
new cultural ties with all related to her in blood and language. At 
the risk of being ordered off, the Franco régime is now mooring 
alongside the new global vessel, and quietly getting ready for what- 
ever may happen in a catastrophic world. 


III 
Italy is a ruin. So widespread and savage a physical destruction 
has probably not been seen in the peninsula since the Lombard inva- 
sions of the Sixth Century sacked the dying Roman territory. Hav- 
ing little left to live with, what then have the people to live by? 
There is only one key to what may occur in Italy: A social analysis 
of the Italian situation. The forms of democratic parliamentarianism 
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which we are imposing from outside are not natural to the people, 
and do not touch them either imaginatively or temperamentally. 
As an Italian scholar of sot disant “democratic” faith said to an 
American officer: “See, I am acting in your masquerade.” 

The monarchy which is somewhere about in the confusion and 
the charivari apparently means little to a people who have had 20 
years of Mussolini. The institution is regarded as the safeguard of 
the old hereditary and aristocratic order, which had little interest in 
the people as the people. Mussolini’s régime, although not “demo- 
cratic” in form, was even less “aristocratic”, and under the Duce the 
Italian people came to a consciousness of themselves new in Italian 
history. There is little hope for the monarchy. 

The ruined lower middle-class lends an ear to Communism, but 
does not necessarily follow the band. Despite the power of Com- 
munists in the present Government, Communism is not popular in 
Italy, for it is at variance with the Italian spirit. 

The only visible cement seems to be the Roman Church. The 
Italians are emotionally and temperamentally a Catholic people. 
The Italian Church, moreover, has never suffered from so severe a 
Church-State conflict as France. Are appearances deceptive, or is the 
Church really gaining in popular support? One asset of the Church 
is that its headquarters is on Italian soil. 

One is tempted to seek an historical parallel in the pontificate of 
Gregory the Great, 590-604. Surrounded by the debris of the Roman 
debacle, the Pope, of necessity, became the leading power of the 
peninsula. The present Pope, Pius XII, does not rule cities or appoint 
generals, like Gregory, but few will deny that he is emerging as a 
great Italian as well as a world figure. 

Turning to Italy’s neighbor, France, and considering only the 
condition of France as a Latin State [see The Power of de Gaulle 
page 33], what is of supreme and desperate importance is the bi- 
ological condition of the nation. So far gone is the country that the 
political rivalries in Paris have the air of being the battles of ghosts. 
France is a very sick country. “Liberation”, modern style, is a risky 
business, and present results may well remind a future historian of 
the famous tag, “The operation was successful but the patient died”. 
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IV 

One ancient power watches the Latin situation with the keenest 
interest. The Vatican cannot possibly overlook the following fact- 
ors: Under Franco, Spain is a nation of the Catholic observance; 
General de Gaulle’s Catholicism is said to be a living part of his 
mind; the Church plays an increasingly important role in Italy. 

Now, Vatican diplomacy is famous for its secretiveness: The 
scholar can study little more than its results. What it is reportedly 
hoping for is a genuine Catholic bloc, an entente of some kind 
which—by holding together the Catholic and European heritage— 
might weather the onrushing storm. 

Quien sabe? The Latin States rejected the Reformation; it is 
possible that they might reject the “brave new world”. It is just 
possible that they might be overwhelmed. 

What the Vatican has, which all other powers have lost, is the 
great classical sense of time. For it, no present, however overwhelm- 


ing, is ever enough to eliminate either what has been or what is to 
come. 


March 28, 1945. 

(Editor’s Note: Henry Beston contributed Confusion in France, 
Number 35 in Volume 1 of Human Events. A veteran of the 
First World War, serving with the French in 1915-1916, he later 
taught at a French university and traveled in Spain and Italy. His 


most recent book is The St. Lawrence in the “Rivers of America” 
series.) 




















SOVEREIGNTY IS THE ISSUE 
By Howard Comfort 


’ WILL BE one of the greatest tragedies of all time if this war closes 
without some act of political collaboration, comparable in spiritual 
magnitude with the sacrifices of the war, which will definitely assure 
an era of true and lasting 
All men know that such a step will require the subordination of 
every national sovereignty to a system focussing on the general wel- 
fare of mankind as such. Yet, at San Francisco, the agenda seem to 
be set for the permanent elevation of the mighty, the permanent 
debasement not only of the defeated but also of all those nations 
lacking in physical power. Not content with domination of the all- 
important Security Council, the Great Powers now reveal their in- 
tention of demanding superior representation even in the General 
Assembly, at first advertised as a really democratic organ. 
Revelation of this secret agreement at Yalta has greatly aug- 
mented the uneasiness now becoming visible above the flood of gov- 
ernmental propaganda in behalf of the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. 
ere is an abviously growing public anxiety over the desirability of 
this attempt to secure international peace through a power combina- 
tion of sovereigns—a technique which has always been, and remains, 
incompatible with the announced objective. 
The beliefs underlying the Proposals are obvious and simple: 
1) The League of Nations would have preserved world peace 
if it had possessed enforcement powers and if the United 
States had joined; 
2) All the essentials of the status quo must be preserved for the 
victors; 
3) To prevent aggression is to eliminate the cause of war; 
4) “We” can be trusted but “they” have forfeited all human 
rights; 
5) the B Proposals, if not ideal, are at least a good start towards 
a better world. 
II 
Let us, while there is still time, consider the historical vatidity of 
these beliefs. 
First: 
“The League did not collapse under the impact of Jap- 


[55] 
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anese and Italian imperialism in after years; neither was it 

stifled by American isolationism. It was still-born. The pri- 

mary aim of France and England was never a League of 

Nations—they wanted a League of defense against their for- 

mer enemies, a concert of power, a pax Franco-Britannica; 

and by the time Clemenceau and Lloyd George had finished 
with the Versailles Treaty, that is exactly what they got.” 

(A. W. Griswold.) 

It would be folly not to anticipate a comparable deterioration and 
failure, as well as comparably limited successes, in any new organiza- 
tion which clearly tends to exaggerate the defects, and to ignore 
some of the positive virtues, of the old League. Many beside “per- 
fectionists” are noting that Dumbarton Oaks visualizes a new “con- 
cert of power” between new allies whose individual national aims 
are at far greater variance than were those of France and Britain and 
their respective satellites. Even American adherence, if conceded, 
will not in the long run guarantee stability to an essentially unstable 
organization. It will simply introduce another supremely powerful 
manipulator with its own special interests and objectives which, his- 
torically, have not always been either predictable, rational or con- 
sistent. 

Second, all human experience illustrates the futility of attempting 
to freeze any political relationship, whether local or international. 
To adopt the philosophy and to provide the means of resisting change 
is not to guarantee the status quo, but merely to insure that the 
change, when it comes, will be violent — as British, Americans, 
French, Chinese and Russians all have domestic historical cause 'to 
recollect. | 

It is said that the Proposals, especially the suggested Economic 
and Social Council, acquiesce in the principle of evolution. But the 
assertion is scarcely convincing and it may be noted that the List of 
“Principal Organs” omits this Council altogether. At best, such ad- 
visory bodies can do little to “promote respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms”, which should be made the function of the 
principal, not the subordinate, agencies. 


III 7 
In the third place, “aggression” is no adequate explanation of the 
underlying causes of war, although the Proposals apparently recog- 
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nize no other. The President’s statement of October g—actually com- 
posed in the Department of State—is more helpful for the prosecu- 
tion of the present war than for the preservation of the future peace: 
“Aggressors like Hitler and the Japanese war lords or- 
ganize for years against the day when they can launch their 
evil strength against weaker nations devoted to their peaceful 
pursuits.” 

“Aggressors” is an epithet rather than a diagnosis, reminiscent of 
the munition makers, the international bankers and (until recently) 
the “dictators” as an over-simplification of the real cause of inter- 
national anarchy. Once more, all history is against any such frac- 
tional analysis. : 

In hard fact, there have always been wars because there have 
always been sovereigns reserving the twin rights of unilateral 
judgment in their own causes, and implementation of their judg- 
ments with unilateral force. As long as rival sovereigns continue, 
wars will also continue because the right—and indeed the necessity— 
of making war is an inherent characteristic of sovereignty. 

Any system of world peace which completely begs the issue of 
sovereignty is therefore, in spite of attractive phrases, high ideals and 
solemn pledges, fundamentally unrealistic. If wars are to go, then 
sovereignties must first be limited. Yet one of the persuasive selling- 
points of the Proposals is that the surrender of national sovereignty 
involved is “minimal”. A world government of some kind is the 
only alternative to perpetually recurring conflicts. The real question 
before the world’s citizens is: Which alternative is less repellent? 
Thus far it has usually been the wars. 

“But this is the best document now politically feasible.” Perhaps 
and perhaps not. Yet if so, why pretend that the proposed Organiza- 
tion is primarily designed to “maintain international peace and se- 
curity”? If human experience counts for anything—and it can 
hardly be ignored simply because unpleasant—the primary aim of 
any responsible statesman concerned with the future of these Pro- 
posals will not and must not be international peace, but rather the 
interpretation of the document’s phrases as a sieve through which 
he may crawl while his diplomatic competitors are excluded. 


IV 
If the new Organization evades the all-important issue of sov- 
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ereignty it means that the post-war period will be another inter-war 
period; that peacetime diplomacy, industry, education and civilian 
living will be permanently slanted toward the next, and inevitable, 
conflict. What historian can conscientiously predict otherwise — 
willingly as he would be proven wrong? What other interpretation 
will explain the President's indorsement of peacetime compulsory 
military training? 

Short of an improbable complete reversal of philosophy, a re- 
liable system for international peace and security may already be 
beyond realization. But certain mitigations in this “best of all 
feasible” documents have been suggested—e.g., by Senator Vanden- 
berg, in his memorandum pointing out the undesirability of freezing 
the status quo and by Herbert Hoover, in a recent series of four 
very important articles. Specifically, at San Francisco any steps to- 
ward the abridgment of national sovereignty merit encouragement. 
At least there must be a single code of law for all. 

Our memories of the courses and causes of the Greek tragedy of 
431-146 B. C. and of Renasissance Italy should be more vivid and 
persuasive. So should the constructive lessons of Imperial Rome and 
certainly that of our own federated United States. The former pair 
doggedly committed suicide in the hope of killing their next-door 
neighbors first. Every problem ten miles away was a foreign 
problem. 

The latter pair—one through sadicihiies and the other through 
a more perfect union—succeeded in making domestic problems of 
matters three thousand miles apart. The delegates to San Francisco 
could constructively include a preamble enunciating the ideal of 
unity under surrendered national sovereignty, toward which the Pro- 
posals are an admittedly hesitant and “minimal” step. 

This preamble could also inspire confidence and keep intellectual 
faith by conceding what is, after all, no secret: That the pay-off is 
not in the text of the Proposals but in the men who will administer 
it. William Penn quaintly expressed it in 1682: “Governments, like 
clocks, go from the motion men give them . . . If men be bad, let 
the government be never so good, they will endeavor to warp and 
spoil it to their turn.” . 


April 4, 1945. 
(Editor’s Note: Howard Comfort is professor of Ancient History at 
Haverford College.) 




















STALIN STAKES OUT AN ASIATIC CLAIM 
By William Henry Chamberlin 


MERICANS ARE a volatile people, especially when the policies of 

a government which is little known and less understood are 
concerned. Russia had a bad press in this country when it recently 
denounced its pact of friendship and neutrality with Turkey and 
when it requested that the unreconstructed Lublin Committee ré- 
gime in Poland be invited to participate in the San Francisco Con- 
ference. 

On the other hand, the American reaction to the notice of term- 
ination of the Soviet-Japanese neutrality treaty was overwhelmingly 
favorable and, in some circles, enthusiastic. Yet it was the same 
Stalin who put into effect all the decisions in swift succession. And 
these decisions stemmed from a common source: a determination to 
assert Soviet claims aggressively in all parts of the world where the 
Soviet Government feels that primary Russian interests are involved. 

The demand for acceptance of the puppet régime in Poland as a 
partner in an international conference followed a long period of 
systematic blocking of the “democratic reorganization” of this régime 
which was promised at Yalta. It was a clear assertion of absolute 
Soviet hegemony in Eastern Europe. The termination of the treaty 
with Turkey was an intimation of a probable revival of historic 
Russian ambitions in the Near East. 

Likewise, the notice of termination of the treaty with Japan 
(which expires on April 24, 1946) was a plain confirmation of what 
thoughtful students of Soviet foreign policy have long anticipated: 
an assertion of Russia’s right to a powerful voice in the post-war 
settlement in East Asia. 

The official motivation of the Soviet decision is clearly belated. 
Any help which Japan may have given to Germany in the form of 
running supplies through the blockade obviously belongs to the 
past, not to the present or the future. And more than three years 
have passed since Japan bombed Pearl Harbor. 

II 

As is frequently the case, the true reasons for the Soviet action 
must be sought outside the wording of the official note. These rea- 
sons are to be found in the rapid disintegration of German military 
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resistance and in the swift progress of America’s amphibious of- 
fensive, aimed at the Japanese homeland. The Soviet Government 
evidently feels that the danger of a last despairing Japanese blow at 
Eastern Siberia does not weigh heavily in the balance against the 
advantage of placing itself in a better technical position for sharing 
in the spoils of a decomposing Japanese empire. 

Denunciation of the neutrality pact is not, of course, equivalent 
to a declaration of war. Japanese comment has been quick to clutch 
at the straw afforded by the fact that the treaty still has a year to 
run. But the phraseology of the notice of denunciation is both vague 
and threatening and is probably designed to worry and confuse the 
Japanese as to Soviet intentions. One notes the expression: 

“The neutrality pact between Japan and the USSR has 
lost its meaning and the prolongation of this pact is becoming 
impossible.” 

This obviously means that the pact will not be renewed. But, 
taken in connection with the criticism of Japan’s actions, it could 
also be construed as advance justification for Soviet participation in 
the Far Eastern War before April, 1946, on the ground that Japan 
had nullified the treaty by violating it. 

The announcement of the decision to terminate the treaty at 
this time may have also been aimed at replenishing the Soviet capital 
of American good will. This capital has been subjected to rather 
heavy drafts by a series of unilateral actions in Eastern Europe and 
by the abrupt announcement of the Soviet demand for plural voting 
in the projected world assembly. This consideration, however, was 
most probably secondary. A cool appraisal of the perspectives of the 
Far Eastern War and politics is the main element in the Soviet 
action. 7 

Finally, it may be significant that there is no reference to Japan’s 
aggression against China. In the Far East, as in Europe, Stalin prob- 
ably thinks in terms of a settlement dictated and enforced by the 
stronger powers. 


Ill 
The Soviet denunciation of the treaty is a significant link in a 
long chain of Soviet-Japanese relationships of war and: diplomacy. 
Sometimes one power, sometimes the other, held the upper hand, 
_and there were periods of uneasy composition of conflicting interests. 
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A Russian thrust toward warm-water ports on the Pacific, with 
domination of Northeastern Asia as the objective, was turned back 
when Japan defeated Russia in the war of 1904-05. A few years after 
the end of that war, which led to a division of Manchuria into a 
southern (Japanese) and a northern (Russian) sphere of interest, 
the two powers combined against what they regarded as the common 
danger of an aggressive penetration of American capital into Man- 
churia. 

Later, Russia lost its sphere of influence in northern Manchuria 
(of which the backbone was the Russian-built Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way) during the turmoil and confusion of the Revolution, but re- 
gained it, in somewhat modified form, in 1924. Treaties concluded 
with the Chinese Government and with the Manchurian régime of 
Chang Tso-lin, the local ruling authority, established Russia’s right 
of joint participation in the management and operation of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. 

The Soviet Government successfully repulsed by force an effort 
of the Chinese Government to take over exclusive operation of the 
railway in 1929. But it stepped out of Manchuria rather than risk 
a war with Japan, and disposed of its share of interest in the railway 
nominally to Manchukuo, actually to Japan, in 1935. 

Soviet-Japanese relations were exteremely strained during the 
thirties. There were innumerable border “incidents” and at least 
two pitched battles. But neither Government let the situation come 
to open war and the unquiet frontier became more tranquil after 
the conclusion of the neutrality and non-aggression pact in April, 
1941. 

IV 

Now Russia, which had reason to apprehend a Japanese attack 
during critical phases of the war with Germany in 1941 and 1942, 
clearly holds the whip hand in relation to Japan. Manchuria and 
Korea, battlegrounds of the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05, are far 


more desirable prizes than they were as primitive countries forty 


years ago. 

Manchuria has been intensively developed as a secondary base 
of Japanese heavy industry and now possesses a fairly thick network 
of railways, a number of iron and steel plants, chemical and auto- 
mobile assembly factories and a considerable concentration of 
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“light” or consumers’ goods industries. Korea, not so large or so rich 
in natural resources as Manchuria, has also been vigorously de- 
veloped, with the aid of a new hydroelectric power plant on the 
Yalu River. 

Even if the Office of Censorship had not discouraged the practice, 
it would be futile to speculate on where the first blow will be struck, 
or even by which side, if the Soviet participation in the Far Eastern 
War becomes a reality. The Japanese possess the advantage of in- 
terior lines of communication, since Eastern Siberia takes the form 
of a huge arc, enveloping Manchuria on three sides. The Soviet Pa- 
cific port and fortress, Vladivostok, is in a dangerously exposed posi- 
tion and might be isolated and besieged by a sudden Japanese move. 

But any strategic advantages the Island Empire may possess in the 
continental theatre are far outweighed by the increasingly desperate 
position which American air and naval superiority has created. The 
appointment of Admiral Kentaro Suzuki as Prime Minister shows a 
growing realization of the crisis. Suzuki is a court official rather 
than a fighting admiral, and a man so disliked by the fire-eating 
young militarists that he was attacked and severely wounded in the 
revolt of February, 1936. He may be the first Japanese Prime Minister 
ready to accept defeat, although probably not unconditional sur- 
render. 

It is a significant fact that the denunciation of the treaty coincides 
with the appointment of Suzuki; Stalin chose this hour of Japanese 
weakness to stake out a claim to a large voice in the disposition of the 
rich territories of Manchuria and Korea. 





April 11, 1945. 


























TRUMAN AND TRADE AGREEMENTS 
By Felix Morley 


EASSERTION OF Congressional authority, and parallel curtailment 

of the inflated executive power, is confidently anticipated as a 
result of a change of Administration which coincides with the col- 
lapse of German resistance. Both by temperament and by training, 
moreover, former Senator Harry S. Truman will be less disposed 
than was President Roosevelt to weight the balance between White 
House and Congress in favor of the former. 

The first conclusive test of this general expectation will be pro- | 
vided by the outcome of the bill to renew the Trade Agreements 
Act; especially by the fate of the proposed amendment increasing 
the tariff concessions which the Executive is authorized to make on 
its own decision. Hearings on this measure are now getting under 
way. They will be closely watched, not only because of the intrinsic 
importance of the Trade Agreements Program, but even more for 
indications of the change in political direction which the accession of 
Mr. Truman to the Presidency is expected to bring. 

“No one in his right senses”, said Secretary Hull on May 17, 1943, 
when the Trade Agreements Act was last up for renewal, “would 
dream of asking the Congress for an unlimited grant of authority 
to adjust the tariff rates. No Congress would ever dream of making 
such a grant of power—and no Congress ever has.” 

The present Congress, however, has been urged to grant authority 
in tariff adjustment which, if not unlimited, is certainly a long step 
in that direction. In fact, the tariff authority requested for the De- 
partment of State by President Roosevelt in his last message to Con- 
gress is precisely halfway between the formula satisfactory to Mr. 
Hull and that which the former Secretary of State said would be 
desired by “no one in his right senses”. 

Request for this further extension of executive power was the 
most significant part of the brief Presidential message of March 26, 
asking for renewal of the Trade Agreements Act prior to its expira- 
tion in June. Already this Act of 1934 has been renewed three times. 
Its abrogation now would undoubtedly contribute to post-war un- 
certainties. But the arguments for extension of the legislation in its 
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present form do not apply to the sweeping amendment which has 
been proposed. | 


II 


Under that amendment, the currently authorized 50 per cent 
reduction in the tariff rates of 1934 could, at executive discretion, be 
lowered to a 50 per cent reduction of the rates now in effect. In 
cases where the full 50 per cent reduction from 1934 rates has already 
been made, the proposed formula would therefore permit cuts up to 
75 per cent of the 1934 duties. 

It is an ingenious formula. For if it were continuously developed, 
so that only half of existing tariff rates could at any given moment 
be abandoned, the Executive would never quite attain that “un- 
limited grant of authority” which, in Mr. Hull’s words: “No Con- 
gress would ever dream of making.” But the difference might soon 
become infinitesimally small. And 75 per cent of unlimited authority 
in tariff making is very likely more than President Truman will be 
inclined to insist upon at the outset of his tenure of the executive 
power. 

It was the prediction of President Roosevelt that a further reduc- 
tion of tariff rates by executive action “means more exports” as well as 
more imports. As he outlined the picture to Congress on March 26: 

“We cannot hope to maintain exports at the levels neces- 
sary to furnish the additional markets we need for agriculture 
and industry—income for the farmer and jobs for labor—un- 
less we are willing to take payments in imports.” 

Although this reasoning would be valid in a world still tolerant 
of free enterprise it overlooks the certainty that the volume of our 
post-war exports, at least as far as Europe is concerned, is going to be 
largeiy determined by the arbitrary regulations of other governments. 
Russia, as a matter of principle, Great Britain, as a matter of neces- 
sity, in the near future will buy from us not what the Russian or 
British people want but only what their Governments deem essen- 
tial. In every European country there will for a long time be em- 
bargoes, quotas and controls severely limiting imports. Foreign price 
ceilings will further exclude competitive American exports in which 
our costs of production exceed those of other countries. 

It is the hope of the British Government that the import controls 
which it will impose may prove to be temporary. No people under- 
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stand the advantages of unrestricted foreign trade better than the 
English and none are more anxious to shake off the system of 
“Autarky” forced by the dislocation and impoverishment of war. 
Whether the English will be able to achieve this ambition, how- 
ever, depends on many factors—restoration of their banking, in- 
surance and shipping services; modernization of their productive 
machinery; replacement of the shattered European market. But 
while Britain rebuilds her export markets, her imports will have to 
be restricted. And if the Lend-Lease balance is ever rectified those 
restrictions will be of long duration. 


Ill . 

It follows that executive action to cut our tariff rates still further 
would for some time accomplish little in the expansion of American 
markets. It would, however, do a great deal to determine both the 
direction and the character of our foreign trade, according to the 
nature of the agreements made between our Department of State 
and other governments. 

In June of 1941 there was published in this country a book en- 
titled You Can’t-Do Business With Hitler, the theme of which was 
that: “The sooner we declare war [on Germany] the better for us.” 
The author was Douglas Miller, a former Rhodes Scholar who for 
some years had been Commercial Attaché of the American Embassy 
in Berlin. 

On page 87 of this widely promoted study Mr. Miller, discussing 
our commercial relations with Europe in the event of a Nazi victory, 
wrote: 


“A totalitarian Europe would operate its economy through 
highly organized, centralized control. We should not be able 
to negotiate agreements with individual firms over there. 
Everything would be routed through a government agency. 
This is an essential part of totalitarian economic practice. We 
should have to operate under the regulations laid down by 
dictators famous for insistence on their own way.” 
Further on in this book (pp. 210-211) Mr. Miller observed: 

“Just how can we maintain our system of free enterprise 
if our government is thus forced directly into all the deals 
which concern trade with the outside world? A quick result 
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would surely be the introduction of fixed prices covering the 
imported commodities and those which we exchanged. This 
would lead to a forced allocation of commodities to private 
individuals and firms in the United States. We should be on 

a fair way to planned economy and a system of State 
Socialism.” 

It was Mr. Miller’s conclusion that if we would “intervene ef- 

fectively” in the European War—which we certainly have done— 

“This picture of the United States left alone in a friendless 
totalitarian world, forced to adjust its democratic economy 
under pressure from across both oceans, need never become a 


reality.” 


IV 


Unfortunately, in spite of the crushing defeat of Germany, a great 
deal of the gloomy picture still seems to be coming true. Those whe 
warned us that the pressure of this war would turn Europe totali- 
tarian, regardless of which side achieved military victory, are being 
all too completely justified. 

If the European nations are going to do all their purchasing in 
this country through Government agencies, like the Russian “Am- 
torg”, there may at first glance seem good reason for giving our De- 
partment of State the additional power to lower tariffs which it 
seeks. Our own Government, it can be argued, could bargain more 
effectively than individual exporters with these State trusts. And in 
order to bargain, the Department of State may well need the au- 
thority to slash tariff rates further, as President Roosevelt argued. 

But the whole story is not indicated by the slight increase in 
post-war foreign trade which further tariff reductions, made by ex- 
ecutive fiat, might conceivably accomplish. One more quotation 
from You Can’t Do Business With Hitler is in order: 


“We must get this straight once and for all; there is no 
such thing as having purely economic relations with the totali- 
tarian states. Every business deal carries with it political, 
military, social, propaganda implications.” 

It is precisely those “political, military, social, propaganda impli- 
cations” against which the United States must still be on guard— 
perhaps the more so after the fall of Hitler. Unquestionably there 
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are many who do not yet realize that it is totalitarianism itself, not 
merely the Nazi form thereof, which gradually corrupts a free 
economy and forces it into that strait-jacket of State Socialism which 
is now the rule—not the execption—in shattered Europe. The effect- 
iveness of the Trade Agreements Program, as initiated by Secretary 
Hull, does not depend on amendment further diminishing that 


Congressional authority which is our chief safeguard against the 
totalitarian trend. 


April 18, 1945. 
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RUSSIA TAKES OVER THE BALKANS 
By R. H. Markham 


HE FAMOUS Bulgarian Communist, George Dimitroff, who for 

more than two decades was Russia’s protege and agent, has re- 
turned from Moscow to Sofia and made himself master of Bulgaria. 
The even more famous Croatian Communist, Josip Broz-Tito, long 
resident in Russia, is now master of Yugoslavia. The aggressive Com- 
munist, Enver Hoxha, is despot of Albania. The Romanian Com- 
munist, Patrascanu, though not formally Premier of Romania, is 
master of that country. 

Hungary’s new Government is not yet controlied by Communists 
but is unconditionally under the direction of Marshal Stalin. The 
Balkan Communists, supported by Russia, are exerting pressure to 
force a Communist-led government upon Greece. There are indi- 
cations that Moscow is planning to set up a Partisan régime in 
Austria and also to force Turkey to accept new relationships with 
the Soviet Union. Russia has placed its hand firmly upon the 
Balkans. 

Three aspects of these developments are of vital world impor- 
tance; namely, Russia’s victory over Great Britain, the extinguish- 
ment of the last flickers of Balkan democracy and the sycophancy 
which this tyranny has aroused in America. Many Americans are 
vociferously, or lyrically, or piously calling autocracy democracy and 
praising prisons as bulwarks of freedom. 

Let us look at the first fact; namely, Marshal Stalin’s triumph 
over Great Britain in the Balkans. Every responsible, informed per- 
son has his own opinion about the British Empire. Some consider 
it useful, others call it evil, but all will agree that British control of 
the Eastern Mediterraanean is essential for its preservation. If Rus- 
sia should hold all Southeastern Europe, including the shores of the 
Black Sea, the Adriatic Sea, the Aegean Sea and the Dardanelles, 


Britain’s imperial life line would be in mortal danger. 


II 
So well do the British realize this that they have done everything 
possible to keep the Russians away from the Straits and the Balkans. 
Ninety years ago, Great Britain went to war with Russia on this 
question, defeated her, forced her navy out of the Black Sea and her 
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armies out of Romania. However, in 1877 Russia moved in again, 
traversed Romania and Bulgaria and reached the gates of Istanbul, 
setting up a “big Bulgaria” running along the Aegean shore. Britain 
opposed Russia’s aggression with great vigor and success, cut up 
“big Bulgaria” and pushed Russia back from the Mediterranean. 
The British Premier glowingly called this act “peace with honor”. 

In every major clash over the Eastern Mediterranean, prior to the 
present war, the British have succeeded in shoving the Russians about 
and in driving them from the fringes of the crucial highway of 
empire. But now the tables have turned. Russia is shoving England 
about. Mr. Churchill is taking it on the chin and pretending to like 
it, but actually he is deeply humiliated and terribly worried. 

Russia’s penetration into the Balkans has not taken plate accord- 
ing to an Allied plan. Great Britain did not wish it nor anticipate it. 
London wanted American-British armies to free the Balkans from 
the Nazis. When America rejected this project, Mr. Churchill still 
did everything possible to win influence in each Balkan country; 
but he failed everywhere except in Greece. 

Great Britain first tried to play the leading role in making peace 
with Romania. Her official delegates talked with Romanian dele- 
gates in Cairo for several months during the first half of 1944, but in 
vain. When Russia got around to it, she simply moved into Ro- 
mania and made peace on her own terms. The Romanian delegates 
at Cairo had to wend their weary way to Moscow to accept a Soviet 
armistice and to watch a Soviet commander sign for Great Britain. 

_Later, also, Russia—in spite of vigorous British objections—im- 
posed a government of its own choosing upon Romania and disposed 
of Romanian territory exactly as and when it wished. It set up a 
special economic régime in Romania and began a ruthless purge of 
bourgeois politicians, regardless of British interests. 

After the Crimean War of 1854 England said to Russia, “Get out 
of Romania”; after the Crimean Conference of 1945, with all its 
sweet words, Russia said to England, “Get your hands off Romania”; 
and all that Britain could salvage was the right to save the ex-Pre- 
mier, whom Russia’s agents were planning to liquidate. 


Til 


Developments in Bulgaria have been still more dramatic. One 
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day last September high British and American representatives were 
meeting in Cairo with representatives of the Bulgarian Government, 
which wanted to get out of the war. The British said they were going 
to make peace with the Bulgars and we Americans were also going 
to sign the armistice. But that very day the Red Army entered Bul- 
garia and set up exactly the kind of peace it wanted. 

Moscow established a Communist-led Bulgarian Government, ut- 
terly regardless of British plans. It encouraged the union of the 
20,000,000 Balkan Slavs, and promoted the creation of a Free Mace- 
donia, notwithstanding British objections. It even brought Bulgaria 
practically into the fold of the United Nations and arranged for the 
Bulgarian Army to fight side by side with Allied forces, to the cha- 
grin of London and Washington. As Mr. Churchill called the Bul- 
garians demons, Moscow called them little brothers, promoted all- 
Slav congresses in Sofia and sent two gifted and fanatical Bulgarian 
Communists—Dimitroff and Vlahoff—to the Balkans for action. In 
the matter of Bulgaria, England was simply taken for a pleasant 
Russian sleigh ride. 

In Yugoslavia, Britain fared even worse. At first London sup- 
ported the heroic Serbian nationalist Mihailovich, but later switched 
to Tito, the heroic Croat Communist. Mr. Churchill didn’t make this 
flop because he likes Balkan Communists. He has shown in his 
flaming words about the Greeks what he thinks of Partisans and he 
knew full well that Tito’s men are no more angelic than the Greeks 
whom the British army has so furiously battled. 

But he swallowed his pride and began to coax, praise and flatter 
Tito because he saw Tito was going to win and he hoped to steal 
his heart from Russia. However, to the humiliation of base obse- 
quiousness, Mr. Churchill added the humiliation of utter failure. The 
lowly Croatian Communist made the high-born Prime Minister of 
the British Empire look foolish by remaining loyal to Moscow. 

Finally, Albania’s Communist chief, the cruelest in Europe, 
brought that vitally situated country into Russia’s camp, leaving only 
Greece to England. And the Greek situation is far from stable. 

IV 

Now that Russia has taken practically the whole of Southeastern 
Europe under its direct control, what effect will that have on Balkan 
democracy? 
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Sad to say, Balkan democracy has always faced great handicaps 
and progressed very slowly. But it had significant achievements to 
its credit. Today, they are a thing of the past. The last vestiges of 
freedom are being wiped out. In every Balkan land there prevails 
stark autocracy, imposed by violence and maintained by force. . In 
most of the countries, Communists have subverted justice, exercise 
absolute authority and are exterminating all leading political op- 
ponents. They have placed their hands on every vital post and are 
as determined to hold power as was Nicolai Lenin in Russia 28 
_ years ago. 

Behind this cruel absolutism stands the mighty power of tri- 
umphant Russia. The Balkans are passing from a brief troubled 
twilight into another dark night. 

And, as frightened Balkan men and women in ten thousand 
humble villages and hundreds of modest towns weep over their new 
bondage, many American intellectuals in blissful ignorance or pur- 
poseful untruthfulness tell the world that, for the first time in his- 


tory, government by the people has come to the Balkans. 


April 25, 1945. 
(Editor’s Note: R. H. Markham recently returned from the Balkans, 
where he served for many years as Christian Science Monitor cor- 
respondent.) 


A MILITARY CASE AGAINST CONSCRIPTION 
By General J. F. C. Fuller 


fence Ir May be accepted that, morally, one volunteer is equal 
to three impressed men, it in no way follows that, in fire-power, 
one musket is equal to three. Obviously then, so long as the output 
of muskets does not exceed the number of men willing to shoulder 
them, size for size, a voluntarily enlisted army is superior to a con- 
script one. 

But, directly the number of muskets begins to exceed the number 
of volunteers, superiority is at once tilted in favor of conscription, and 
rapidly so when the musket is in question, because it is so simple a 
piece of mechanism that men of the meagrest intelligence can be 
taught to handle it with ease. 

Until the advent of the Industrial Revolution in the Eighteenth 
Century, all firearms were expensive, and, therefore, their output 
was limited. In consequence armies remained small. But with the 
introduction of steam power this situation was changed. Already, as 
early as 1772, we find Guibert in his Essai Général de Tactique 
dreaming of things to come. His thesis was that European hegemony 
would fall to whichever nation first created a true national army. 

Out of such dreams military demand, more so than any other 
form of pressure, hastened factory organization, with the result that 
by 1785, in France, muskets were being mass-produced with inter- 
changeable parts. It is, therefore, no coincidence that, thirteen years 
later, General Jourdan and the Council of Five Hundred introduced 
conscription for all men between twenty and twenty-five years of 
age, and as my friend the late Colonel F. N. Maude wrote many years 
ago: “No law on the statute book of any nation has exercised a more 
far-reaching influence on humanity.” Conscription, alone, rendered 
Napoleon’s policy of conquest possible, and his boast to Metternich 
in 1805 that “I can afford to expend 30,000 men a month” has de- 
termined the course of history ever since. 


II 
The voluntary system was doomed, not by the will of man, nor 
by his innate pugnacity, but by steam power—the offspring of his 
intelligence. One man, at least, clearly saw its consequence: Baron 
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de Jomini. Looking back on the Napoleonic conflict, throughout 
which he had served, the Baron predicted that war would become a 
“bloody and most unreasonable struggle between great masses equip- 
ped with weapons of unimaginable power”. 

“We might”, he commented, “see again wars of peoples like those 
of the Fourth Century; we might be forced to live again through the 
centuries of the Huns, the Vandals, and the Tartars.” 

Although, as we now kaow, his fears were well-founded, after 
the fall of Napoleon the only country which maintained conscrip- 
tion on a full footing was Prussia. There it was accepted by General 
Karl von Clausewitz as the foundation of his theory of the nation in 
arms. According to Clausewitz, “war should be waged with the 
whole might of the national power”. Nevertheless, like all other 
armies ofthat period, Prussia’s was limited in size, not because mus- 
kets were lacking, but because, until the introduction of railways, 
means of transport set a limit to the numbers of men which could 
be supplied in the field. 

With the railway, war entered its saurian stage, and it is no 
coincidence that the nation which had given birth to Clausewitz was 
the first to grasp its military values. Thus it came about that the 
genius of George Stephenson gave life to the Clausewitzian concep- 
tion of the nation in arms, which henceforth grew and grew. 

From 1866 onwards, mass armies take the field. The long-service 
voluntarily enlisted army progressively gives way to the short-service 
conscript. Quality is ousted by quantity, and war became the affair 
of the “average man”. Further, the larger armies grow, the more 
dependent do they become on industry to equip, arm and supply 
them. 

Thus the nation in arms demands also a nation of armourers, and 
war strides on towards its total goal. Women are conscripted as well 
as men; labour is conscripted; science is conscripted; industries are 
conscripted; until eventually the entire national life is marshaled in 


the cause of war, and not only does voluntary enlistment, but all 
voluntary activities cease. 


Ill : 


A hundred years after Jomini’s prediction, Oswald Spengler sat 
down and wrote: 


“For this is a century of gigantic permanent armies, uni- 
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versal compulsory service . . . Ever since Napoleon, hundreds 

of thousands, and latterly millions of men have stood ready 

to march . . . It is a war without war, a war of overbidding in 

equipment and preparedness, a war of figures and tempo 

and technics, and the diplomatic dealings have not been of 
court with court, but of headquarters with headquarters.” 

These words were written nearly thirty years ago. Since then the 
tempo of progress of military technique has been so intensified that 
it has rendered obsolete not only the armies, navies and air forces 
of the last war but also the industrial organization which maintained 
and supplied them. 

The main changes have been in two directions: (1) towards an 
ever-increasing mechanization on land, at sea and in the air, and (2) 
towards the extension of compulsory service to all forms of war 
labour, as well as to the various civil defense services; for example, in 
England, Air Raid Protection Service, National Fire Service, Home 
Guard, etc. Thus has the simple nation in arms, as visualized by 
Clausewitz, evolved into the highly complex total-war State—a one- 
eyed Cyclops. 

As regards the first of these changes, it is now becoming apparent 
that fighting power is rapidly passing out of what may be called its 
hand-tool into its machine-tool stage, as manufacture has steadily 
been doing for over a hundred years. More and more, fighting or- 
ganizations are becoming integrated factories of lethal power rather 
than aggregations of individual fighting men. This means that, as 
weapons become more technical, so must the men who work them 
become more skilled. Therefore, intelligence, far more than mus- 
cular strength, is required, and the consequence is that war as a 
whole is increasingly becoming a matter of the “special” instead of 
the “average” man. 


Because of this tendency to seek perfection in quality rather than 
in mere quantity or weight of weapon-power, a return—at least in 
peacetime—to the professional long-service army will in time become 
imperative. A medium-service army, such as the old regular British 
army, cannot possibly meet the requirements, because it will never at- 
tract men of high intelligence; nor will a conscript army, because 
its two or three years’ service is insufficient to ees the technical 


and tactical quality demanded. 
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IV 

Voluntary service, therefore, is the only possible basis upon which 
a professional long-service army can be recruited. Its rates of pay 
should, at the very least, be equivalent to the highest offered in the 
skilled labour market. 

Does this mean that compulsory service will eventually vanish? 
I doubt it, because it seems to me that the main social tendencies to- 
day are towards compulsion and regimentation, not only for pur- 
poses of war but also for purposes of peace. In other words, we are 
moving towards the establishment of the socialized or slave State, 
as predicted by Herbert Spencer over sixty years ago. 

In such a developing social process, the more intelligent and more 
privileged the armed forces become, the more likely are they to 
grow into a governing aristocracy, and the more likely are all other 
classes of men to sink into a servile, regimented proletariat. In fact, 
a return will be made to the Feudal Order, of which M. Boissonade 
in his Life and Work in Medieval Europe has said: 


“In the name of the protection which they claimed to se- 
cure for the masses, the feudal classes chained men to the soil 

or to the workshops, claimed to regulate every sort of activity, 

divided the fruits of labour as they pleased, and weighed down 

the multitude under the yoke of a capricious and tyrannical 
authority, though obliged to allow them a minimum of ma- 
terial advantage.” 

The old Feudal Order was established by armoured knights; the 
new, it seems, will rise from armoured machines. The sole dif- 
fereence between the two will ke that in the one chivalry abounded, 
whereas, judging from the present war, in the other it will be un- 
adulterated deviltry. | 


May 2, 1945. 
(Editor’s Note: Maj.-Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., 
British Army Ret., served in the South African War and World 
War I. For his role in the development of mechanized warfare, 
he is known as “The Father of the Tank.” His writings on mili- 
tary affairs include the following books: Tanks in the Great 
War; Generalship, Its Causes and Their Cure; Decisive Battles 
of the United States.) 











THE “UNEQUAL PARTNER” 
By Frank C. Hanighen 


WW. HILE CROWps outside were celebrating V-E Day, it was re- 
ported in the San Francisco Conference hall that Marshal 
Jan Christian Smuts had introduced the phrase “good neighbors” 
into the proposed preamble to the United Nations Charter. 

This news is not without signficance. For, the great South Afri- 
can, who plays a potent role in the direction of British policy, may 
well have felt the necessity of such conciliatory words, in view of 
the shape of world events since he delivered his historic speech of 
November 25, 1943. On that date, he summoned Britons to “rec- 
ognize coldly and objectively” a fact ominous to such close “neigh- 
bors” of the Continent. “Russia”, he emphasized, “is the new colos- 
sus on the European continent.” The European power of Russia 
increased rather than diminished after Smuts made that statement. 

Smuts, at the time, sought to provide a Western balance for the 
Eastern “colossus” by the creation of a British sphere of influence in 
Western Europe, to be formed by bringing the small Western democ- 
racies under the British wing. The Marshal, as a matter of fact, 
was but the first herald of an earnest British effort, which com- 
menced at that time, to plan a new balance-of-power system to fit 
the changed post-war conditions. Lord Halifax, a month later, of- 
fered an additional suggestion for bolstering British power; the 
consolidation of British Empire machinery. 

These plans derived some encouragement from the way Britain 
had been winning the war. Sicily and Southern Italy, recently con- 
quered, seemed destined to become a bulwark for the great Mediter- 
reanean lifeline of Empire. North Africa, freed from Axis domina- 
tion and dotted with British bases, protected the nether side of the 
lifeline. And at Moscow, a month before, Eden had projected a plan 
for invading the Balkans with Anglo-American forces, a venture 
which, if successful, would have made finally secure the inland water- 
way of British imperialism. 

But in April, 1945, as Marshal Smuts was heading for San Fran- - 
cisco, Russian troops were on the Thracian frontiers, uncomfortably 
near the eastern end of the waterway; and Bologna, Italy, was elect- 
ing a Communist mayor. What had happened in the intervening 
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18 months since the “handyman” of British imperialism had sketched 
the blueprint of the new British policy? 


II 

In the first place, the small Western democracies did not eagerly 
respond to the Marshal’s suggestion for a British hegemony in 
Western Europe. Foreign Minister Kleffens of the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment retorted: “There can be no question of absorption of our 
Kingdom into any other commonwealth, not even in an attenuated 
form of becoming subordinated to it.” The reconstituted govern- 
ment of Belgium has been somewhat more cooperative. But Gen- 
eral de Gaulle continued to display an irritating independence to- 
wards the power across the Channel and, after the Liberation, went 
to Moscow, instead of London, for an alliance. 

As for the “New Consolidated Empire, Ltd.”, the meeting of 
Dominion Prime Ministers in London, a year ago, produced nothing 
visibly tangible. While Australia, New Zealand and South Africa 
appeared willing, in varying degrees, for some move of closer inte- 
gration, Canada opposed any such development. The Canadians, 
not uninfluenced by relations between Ottawa and Washington, have 
elected to play the role of a free dominion in a “free association” of 
dominions. 

Next, Britain found her way blocked in her. Balkan plans. Russia 
was not the only obstacle. Although Stalin reluctantly agreed in 
October, 1943, to Eden’s proposal that Anglo-American and Turkish 
troops should conquer the Balkans in the spring of 1944, Roosevelt, 
at Tehran, found him a ready ally for the American insistence on an 
offensive against Western Europe. It was Stalin and Roosevelt who 
overruled Churchill on the Balkan venture; the major strategy of 
the European war. 


II 

Britain had good reasons for wanting the Balkan front at that 
time. It was obvious that if the Anglo-American forces were com- 
mitted to the cross-Channel offensive, there would be inadequate 
forces left for any operation in the Balkans—and vice-versa. Britain 
wanted a defeat of Germany in Western Europe, but only after she 
had secured her Mediterranean lifeline from threat on the part of 
any power. 
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Instead, the cross-Channel invasion was launched and Stalin did 
what Britain had wanted to do. Soviet Russia, in her sweep west- 
ward, managed to take time out for conquest of the Balkans. And 
the United States, which subordinated everything to the speedy and 
complete defeat of Germany, also got its way. 

Some day, history will reveal how British diplomacy moved rest- 
lessly in the strait-jacket of the Tehran strategy, which was so un- 
favorable to her long range interests. The Churchill Government in 
1944, while preparations for the cross-Channel front were taking 
place, several times urged diverting troops to the Balkans. Each 
time, the American staff vetoed British requests. 

Britain, at one point, wished to delay the invasion of Southern 
France, in order to send troops to the Balkans, but the United States 
refused. Even in Greece, the British occupation was at one juncture 
hampered by American refusal to allot shipping. In the end, a half- 
hearted Russian recognition of Greece as a theater of British author- 
ity probably was the main factor in insuring such British control as 
is now maintained in Athens. Today, with Russia in command of 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, Greece seems a very qualified victory for 
British diplomacy. 

Britain also wished to occupy at least part of Yugoslavia. In Oc- 
tober, 1944, British troops were landed on the Dalmation coast. But 
because they were refused American troops and shipping, the Brit- 
ish landing forces were so small that Tito’s Partisans disarmed and 
temporarily imprisoned them. 

While the British approve the obliteration of the Nazis, the utter 
destruction of the valuable German market for British goods and 
the difficulty of keeping all Germany from moving into the Russian 
sphere must inspire sober afterthoughts in London. The Russian 
zone in Germany extends farther west than Britain can contemplate 
with comfort. 

IV 

Englishmen, reviewing this record, ‘may well wonder whether 
the future will justify Mr. Churchill’s boast: “I have not become the 
King’s First Minister to preside over the liquidation of the British 
Empire.” And American strategists, who in 1940-41 proclaimed the 
British Empire to be our “first line of defense”, may now entertain 
some doubts as to the soundness of Mr. Roosevelt’s Tehran strategy. 
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It will soon become apparent which course President Truman 
will take: continued emphasis on friendship with Soviet Russia; or 
reversion to emphasis on friendship for Britain. The concerted An- 
glo-American stand against the unilateral policy of Russia in Poland 
seems to indicate that the new Administration is leaning towards 
the latter. 

But, if so, the new President will realize that he has inherited the 
results of the recent Roosevelt policy towards Britain. Britain, indeed, 
is an “unequal partner” in the Trinity of Great Powers, as Smuts 
put it. Britain’s position is weak in the Near East, the Mediterranean 
and Western Europe. The British Army is small compared with ours, 
a dwarf compared with the Russians’. The United States Navy, to- 
day, is as much greater in size and power than the British Navy, as 
the latter, in pre-war years, was stronger than the French Navy. In 
the occupation of Europe, American forces must be kept there in. 
large numbers if the power of the West is to balance the power of the 
East. This is the situation which President Truman must assess. 

Will Britain, as a European State, tilt her policy to suit the 
“colossus” of the Continent? Or will she, in her world role, cast 


her lot irrevocably with a giant American partner? If the latter, she 
has to recognize that the balance has shifted and that the one-time 
colony, having paid the piper in this war, is now in a position to call 
the tune. 


May 9, 1945. 





SAN FRANCISCO—AN INTERIM ANALYSIS 
By Felix Morley 


HE DEPARTURE Of Foreign Commissar Molotov from San Fran- 
cisco, on May g, marked a perceptible division in the proceedings 
of the United Nations Conference on International Organization. 

That division, between the primarily political and the pri- 
marily technical work of the conference, was emphasized by the , 
shortly subsequent exodus of the British Foreign Secretary, Mr. 
Anthony Eden, and most of the other ranking statesmen at the 
gathering. Although the Conference still has a heavy agenda to 
work through, almost the only internationally important political 
figure remaining at hand is Secretary of State Stettinius, the official 
host. 

Because of the far-reaching significance of this international con- 
vention, it is noteworthy that no chief executive of any of the major 
allies—neither Truman, nor Stalin, nor Churchill, nor Chiang Kai- 
shek, nor de Gaulle—has seen fit to make a personal appearance at 
San Francisco. Except for his untimely death, President Roosevelt 
undoubtedly would have opened the Conference, giving it both the 
enthusiastic impetus and the firm leadership which have been palp- 
ably lacking. On the other hand, Mr. Molotov, the most forthright 
national spokesman present, would not have attended except for the 
uncertainty caused by our change of Administration. 

San Francisco has suffeed from the loss of F.D.R. It has suffered, 
as the League of Nations in its origin did not, from the unanimity 
with which the Chiefs of State have placed the problems of waging 
war ahead of those of solidifying peace. It has suffered from the melo- 
drama of the German collapse, which so monopolized attention at a 
crucial stage of the Conference as to leave most Americans with very 
vague ideas of what actually has happened there. 

Most of all, perhaps, the conference has suffered from the propa- 
gandist build-up given the Dumbarton Oaks formula by our Depart- 
ment of State. This ill-judged official attempt to manipulate public 
opinion has done much to encourage disillusionment over the obvious 
fact that at San Francisco there has been more political jockeying, 
and outright international disagreement, than there has been co. 
operative accord on any single feature of the Dumbarton Oaks Plan. 
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II 


Nevertheless, this disillusionment has been salutary. If events at 
San Francisco had not been sharply deflationary, it would have been 
much more difficult for Americans to realize that Dumbarton Oaks 
planned a repressive and domineering Triple Alliance, of Russia, 
Great Britain and the United States, rather than any international 
organization worthy of the name. As Mr. Eden frankly observed 
at San Francisco, the acrimonious discussions there have at least 
resulted in a great improvement in the basic document for which 
our Government did so much high-pressure salesmanship. 

Simultaneously, the military alliance program has been greatly 
weakened by sharpening of the disagreement between the Anglo- 
American democracies and the Russian dictatorship over the Polish 
issue, and by the unconditional surrender of Germany. The latter 
development leaves Russia at peace with all the world, while the 
United States and Great Britain continue at war with Japan. Should 
Russia decide to attack Japan, at or before the expiration, on April 
25, 1946, of the treaty which Moscow recently denounced, the Triple 
Alliance, envisaged at Dumbarton Oaks as a permanency, would be 
reconstituted. At the moment, however, it is in abeyance, if not in 
liquidation. 

Taking advantage of the opportunity presented by this anoma- 
lous situation, the lesser powers represented at San Francisco have 
made a substantially successful effort to develop the league of victors 
proposed at Dumbarton Oaks into a real international organization. 
And in so doing the small nations, among which Canada and Aus- 
tralia must be numbered, have received tacit support from the Brit- 
ish delegates, far more familiar than either the Americans or the 
Russians with the techniques of the old League of Nations and with 
the important role which the lesser powers played therein. 

The attack of the small nations on the Dumbarton Oaks formula 
has followed two main lines. It has been directed against the veto 
power, finally approved by Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin at Yalta, 
whereby any permanent member of the proposed Security Council 
could block an effort to define an act of aggression on its part as 
such. The attack is also directed against possible nullification of a 
cooperative regional agreement, like that achieved by the American 
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nations at the Mexico City conference in March, through the opera- 
tion of the same exclusive veto power. 


Il 

Relatively few Americans as yet appreciate the vital principal in- 
volved in the effort of three powerful nations to give themselves a 
right of veto which is denied to weaker States. The ethics of the 
case have been obscured by the specious argument which asserts 
that, since no international organization can easily prevent a Great 
Power from committing aggression, it is “realistic” to recognize this 
by ordaining that no aggression committed by a favored few need 
be legally definable as such. 

This is as though we should argue, in municipal law, that be- 
cause it is never easy to convict a rich criminal, able to employ the 
most resourceful legal talent, no offense committed by a millionaire 
should be indictable. Against such perverted reasoning the conscience 
of every good citizen would instinctively revolt. Similarly the small 
powers represented at San Francisco have revolted against the veto 
power on which Russia, far more than Great Britain or the United 
States, insists as the price of support for the proposed security system. 

It does not seem probable that the attack on the veto power will 
succeed. Mr. Molotov would scarcely have left San Francisco unless 
he had received assurances that the Russian prerogative in this issue 
would be maintained. But the opposition has made many Americans 
realize for the first time that a major purpose at Dumbarton Oaks 
was to establish international law for the weak while eliminating it 
for the strong. And we are also beginning to realize that to the dele- 
gates of most of the United Nations this is no evidence of any spirit 
of international cooperation, but rather the reverse. 

Here one must note the strong warning voiced by Winston 
Churchill in his broadcast of May 13: 

“And above all we must labor that the world organization 
which the United Nations are creating at San Francisco does 
not become an idle name, does not become a shield for the 
strong and a mockery for the weak.” 





: IV 
The second major issue of principle raised by the small powers is 
of distinctively Latin-American origin. It is cogently asked why de- 
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veloping New World solidarity should be completely subordinated 
to an international order as dubious as that sketched at Dumbarton 
Oaks. And it is pointed out that, if break-up of the Triple Alliance 
makes the proposed organization unworkable, at least the developing 
American League of Nations should be preserved. 

Early in March, 1943, Mr. Sumner Welles, then Under Secretary 
of State, pointed out, in a speech at Toronto, that the Western Hemis- 
phere has evolved “a system of international relationships which 
constitutes perhaps the highest achievement in the sphere of practical 
living which civilized man has so far created”. Just two years later, 
on March 6, 1945, the Inter-American Conference at Mexico City ap- 
proved the Act of Chapultepec, foreshadowing establishment for the 
New World of a limited League of Nations based squarely on the 
principle: “That all sovereign States are juridically equal amongst 
themselves.” No privileged veto was reserved for itself by the United 
States in signing the Act of Chapultepec. 

This declaration, moreover, does not make definition of aggres- 
sion a matter of political decision. The Act of Chapultepec states 
clearly and unequivocally that: 

“, .. invasion by armed forces of one State into the territory of 

another, trespassing boundaries established by treaty and de- 

marcated in accordance therewith, shall constitute an act of 
aggression.” 

The issue of whether an American League of Equals shall be 
subordinated to an international Alliance of Overlords does not need 
to be posed in that sharp form. But Pan-American solidarity was 
strikingly demonstrated at San Francisco when the Conference voted, 
with only Russia, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Greece opposed, 
to admit Argentina to the sessions. This was almost the first in- 
stance in which a major difference of opinion between American 
and Russian policy has been resolved in favor of the former. It is 
notable, for future disagreements that will arise, that Mr. Molotov, 
presumably Stalin also, took this break with our habitual policy of © 
appeasement in good part. 


May 16, 1945. 





STALIN’S FIFTH COLUMNS 
By William Henry Chamberlin 


12 MILITARY, industrial and social collapse of Germany — its 
elimination from the ranks of the great powers for an indefinite 
period of time—may well focus attention upon the ambitions of 
other powers for a predominant position in the pulverized and shat- 
tered European Continent. Observant correspondents at San Fran- 
cisco have noted the tendency of nations to arrange themselves in 
regional blocs in the various commissions. The two Eastern European 
powers which are represented at San Francisco, Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia, have shown a tendency to line up with the Soviet Union. 

And this is not surprising, in view of the very efficient system of 
military and political controls which Stalin has built up in that area. 
One of the most important controls is composed of local pro-Soviet 
fifth columns, with Communist parties and Moscow-trained leaders 
of these parties functioning as the core of the fifth columns. Ini- 
tiated as a fanatical doctrinaire experiment for the promotion of 
world revolution, the Communist International, despite its nominal 
dissolution, is paying handsome dividends in the promotion of Rus- 
sian territorial and political expansion. 

Before 1938 there were 13 States (Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Romania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Austria, Hungary, Albania) in the area between Arctic and 
the Aegean, lying between Germany and Russia. The population of 
this area was in the neighborhood of 115,000,000 people. Today, all 
these countries except Greece are definitely within a Russian orbit of 
influence. 

Three states (Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia) have been formally 
annexed to the Soviet Union. In a significant number of cases, Com- 
munists hold key positions in the régimes which have been set up in 
others. The Lublin Committee’s “Provisional President” of Poland 
is Boleslav Bierut, trusted representative of the Communist Inter- 
national, who has spent most of his adult life in Russia. Master of 
Yugoslavia is the hard-bitten Croat Communist leader, “Marshal” 
Tito. Georgi Dimitrov, former President of the Communist Inter- 
national, is a dominant figure in Bulgaria. The constant figure in 
the kaleidoscopic governmental changes in Romania is Patrascanu, 
veteran Balkan agent of the Communist International. 
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The Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia is Zdenek Fierlinger, long 
known as a favorite of Stalin in his capacity as Czechoslovak Am- 
bassador to Russia. Communists are the most numerous group in 
the Czech Cabinet. It is reliably reported that Britain and American 
diplomatic representatives who wished to proceed to the temporary 
Czechoslovak capital at Kosice were abruptly informed by the Rus- 
sians, not by the Czechs, that conditions were not favorable for their 
arrival. A new government has been formed in Austria by the 
Soviet occupation authorities, with a predominance of Social Demo- 
crats and Communists. 


II : 

In view of the large number of Communists who are émerging 
into responsible posts in Soviet satellite states, one may well suspect 
that the dissolution of the Communist International, like the death 
of Mark Twain, is “greatly exaggerated”. 

The Communist International, association of all the Communist 
Parties in the world, was founded in Moscow in the spring of 1919 
with the idea that it should function as the general staff of the World 
Revolution. Its record of achievement, when it formally dissolved 
itself in the spring of 1943, was not impressive. Short-lived Soviet 
régimes had been created in Finland, Hungary and Bavaria amid the 
chaotic unrest after the last war. A regional Soviet administration 
had been set up in part of China. But there had been no sweep of 
spontaneous revolution, such as Lenin and his associates envisaged in 
the first years of the Russian Revolution. 

Now, however, a new technique is being followed, and with con- 
siderable success. The weight of the military power of the Soviet 
State is being thrown into the scales to lay the foundation of régimes 
throughout Eastern Europe in which Communist parties will play a 
leading role. David J. Dallin, in his book, The Real Soviet Russia, 
gives a brief and penetrating analysis of this technique: 

“After the numerous disappointments, the unsuccessful 
uprisings and the shattered revolutionary attempts in other 
countries, Russian Communists began to look upon the Soviet 
State as one of the chief instruments for effecting Communist 
transformations abroad . . . The Communist state becomes in 
a measure the substitute for the Communist revolution: such 
is the pattern of Communist evolution.” 
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Ill 


The tasks assigned to Communist parties vary, depending on local 
situations and on the strength of the parties. In Eastern Europe the 
local Communists are being groomed either for absolute power or 
for a dominant position in the one-party coalition régimes which 
are emerging in Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and other countries. These 
coalitions may include a decorative fringe of non-Communists. 

Under such a system there is extremely little prospect of the “free 
and unfettered elections”, so optimistically mentioned in the Yalta 
Declaration. Any open opposition to Tito in Yugoslavia, or to the 
Communist-sponsored “Fatherland Front” in Bulgaria, is denounced 
as “collaborationism” and may invite the death penalty. 

Communist parties in countries like France and Italy are assigned 
a somewhat different role. Immediate Communist uprisings in this 
part of Europe might fail and would certainly place a strain on 
Soviet relations with America and Great Britain. So the Communist 
parties are pursuing a somewhat reserved policy and are being used 
primarily as a means of pressure in matters of foreign policy. When 
de Gaulle returned from Moscow with a Franco-Soviet treaty of 
alliance, the French Communists became much more moderate in 
their demands. Should French foreign policy take an anti-Soviet 
turn, one could expect the French Communists to become more 
troublesome. 

Finally, there are Communist parties or groups in Great Britain, 
the United States, Canada, and Australia. These are too weak to 
serve as effective political pressure groups. But they have their uses 
in the grand strategy of Moscow. They are valuable unpaid propa- 
ganda agencies for the Soviet system. By infiltration into trade unions 
and work in “front” organizations, they have attained a wide in- 
fluence far out of proportion to their numbers. 

It is not yet clear whether the Chinese Communists will be 
utilized as a pressure group to try to keep Chiang Kai-shek in line 
with Moscow’s demands in foreign policy, or whether they are cast 
for the role of a Soviet-sponsored puppet government in a large area 
of Northern and Northwestern China. 

IV 

Communist fifth columns are not Stalin’s only weapon in the 

game of international power politics. He is a rather unusual and 
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remarkable political type—an old revolutionary who has retained 
control of his country’s destiny after some of the utopian revolu- 
tionary experiments have been abandoned. He is more opportunist 
and flexible in choosing means and instruments than a single-minded 
revolutionary enthusiast. 

Pan-Slavism, which, like every racist and nationalist theory, was 
rejected by Lenin, is being played for what it may be worth, especial- 
ly in Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. The Russian Orthodox Church, ana- 
thema to the orthodox Marxist Communist, has been given quali- 
fied reinstatement because of its influence in the Balkans and the 
Near East and its value as a counterpoise to the Vatican. Shady 
reactionary politicians like Tatarescu in Romania are taken into the 
line-up of puppet governments when they seem useful. — 

But Stalin’s trump card remains the highly disciplined Com- 
munist parties and groups in every continent, all playing some as- 
signed part, large or small, in the promotion of Soviet international 
power and prestige. 


May 23, 1945. 





THE POT BOILS IN CENTRAL AMERICA | 
By Carleton Beals 


Gene America, composed of the five so-called banana re- 
publics, is politically and economically sick, and a revolution- 
ary wave is piling up. | 

This is an old story, but the situation has grown unusually acute 
as a result of conditions arising from the war: The loss of overseas 
markets, the doubling of the cost of living, the lack of consumer 
goods and the economic dislocation caused by “good-will” projects. 
These harsh realities have been complicated by various international 
rivalries. . 

Two revolutions have taken place in Guatemala, two in Salva- 
dor; unsuccessful attempts at overthrow of the governments have 
been made in Nicaragua, Honduras and Costa Rica; and every 
Central American country has been involved in tension with one 
or more of its neighbors. 

Before the war, all but Costa Rica were governed by dictator- 
ships, and the war gave these a fresh hold on life. United States 
loans and Lend-Lease provided them with unparalleled revenues 
and armaments with which to terrorize their peoples and a screen 
of censorship hid their doings—until economic conditions caught 
up with them. 

The first to crack was the dictator of Salvador, whose Lend-Lease 
guns and planes failed to prevent a general strike of peasants, 
workers and business elements. Civil liberties and a free press were 
restored, but shortly a new military dictator clamped down and the 
same Lend-Lease equipment strafed the rebels into Guatemala. In 
the latter country, also, President Jorge Ubico had to retire from 
office. So did his successor. Finally, amid. Indian riots for lands, 
“Socialist” Juan José Arévalo was elected under the aegis of a rev- 
olutionary triumvirate. 

II 

The basic factor behind all this unrest is the economic plight of 
the people. After deducting the cost of government, and what must 
go out of the various countries on foreign loans and investments, the 
net per capita income ranges from $23 a year in Nicaragua to $114 
in Costa Rica. Nature also provides a choice collection of tropical 
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diseases which the governments, even if they were so minded, lack 
revenues to eradicate. The national budget of Honduras is about 
_ half the normal turnover of the largest American corporation operat- 
ing in that country. 

Mr. Cordell Hull, before leaving office, saw the impending up- 
sets and branded opposition to the dictatorships as due to Fascist 
plotting. Nothing could be further from the truth. The only active 
Fascist elements—the Spanish Falangists—were, and still are, work- 
ing hand-in-glove with the existing dictatorships. 

But it is true that other outside influences have increased internal 
strain. Mexico has legitimate economic and political interests in 
Central America. Her great Southern chicle and lumber industries 
lap over into neighboring countries. Mexico’s stake in Central 
America is an old story, dating from the long Porfirio Diaz régime 
whose interests to the south were recognized by the United States. 
Diaz was the co-signer with us of the 1907 “no-revolution” treaties. 
But Obregon’s revolutionary government was frozen out in the 
making of the 1923 treaty. As a result, the Obregon and successive 
administrations bid militantly for Central American influence by 
gifts of radio stations, laboratories, special news services, etc. 


Il 


Since the war, trade between Central America and Mexico has 
almost tripled. Mexican business now exports shoes, textiles, auto 
tires, paper, drugs, chemicals, ammunition, cement, petroleum and 
gasoline. Along with goods has gone propaganda and pressure 
against the dictatorships. Mexican diplomats arranged the Soviet- 
Costa Rica resumption of relations, and the Costa Rican representa- 
tive in Moscow has been Mexican Ambassador Luis Quintanilla. 


Costa Rica, Guatemala, Chile, Ecuador, Cuba and Colombia re- 
portedly backed Mexican Foreign Minister Ezequiel Padilla at the 
Mexico City inter-American parley. They support a “democratic” 
solution for the Argentine impasse. With this rule laid down, 
Padilla has an excuse for demanding “electoral purity” in the dic- 
tator-ruled Nicaragua, Honduras and Salvador. But it remains a 
question whether the Land of the Eagle and Serpent, for its own 
nationalistic interests, may find it just as convenient to play with the 
“dictatorships” as well as the “democracies.” 
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The major emigré group in Mexico is the Central American 
Democratic Union, headed by Vincente Saenz from Costa Rica. 
The organization publishes a monthly magazine, Free Central 
America, sends out much propaganda, exerts considerable influence 
among numerous cabinet officials and high army officers in Mexico, 
and had much to do with the revolutionary uprisings in Guatemala 
and Salvador as well as a powerful but unsuccessful invasion of 
Honduras. From Costa Rica came a recent attempted invasion of 
Nicaragua by a former Sandino general. Saenz, not long ago, issued 
a harsh denunciation of the Soviets and “fellow travelers” (rojis- 
toides) when Russia gave diplomatic recognition to President So- 
moza of Nicaragua, whom the Saenz group opposes. 

Another important factor in Isthmian affairs is Mexican labor 
leader Lombardo Toledano. He walks a tight rope, trying to follow 
every quirk in the Communist Party line and at the same time to 
satisfy the requirements of the present Mexican Government of 
Camacho. He founded, organized and directs the Latin American 
Confederation of Labor (CTAL) and helped install President Ve- 
lasco Ibarra in Ecuador and President Teodor Picado Michalski in 
Costa Rica, whose first official act was to recognize the Soviet Union. 


IV 

Naturally, the influence of the United States in this area is im- 
portant today, as formerly. Some political situations in Central 
America are hold-overs from the days of our military intervention. 
Thus, in Nicaragua, President Somoza, who supressed the Sandino 
anti-United States movement, was head of the National Guard 
created by our occupation forces. Central American emigrés claim 
that American war capital seeks to bolster up the Somoza régime by 
reviving the Nicaragua canal project. 

The New Deal has been active throughout Central America with 
Export-Import Bank loans, Lend-Lease and swarms of agents con- 
nected with United States Government corporations. It has built 
hospitals, waterworks, ports, airfields and bases. It has given sub- 
sidies to the United Fruit and other corporations to promote new 
tropical products such as jute, abacd, quinine, vegetable oils, fibers, 


loofa sponges, and has bought up usuable surpluses of coffee, cacao, 
coconuts, etc. 
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Not all these efforts have been conducive to good will. In Guate- 
mala we had to appease the owners of German coffee fincas by 
bowing to the Guatemalan Government’s edict that wages be kept 
down to a few cents an hour. In other places, high wages disrupted 
the local economy. The large foreign personnel and the demand for 
supplies, locally and for the Canal Zone, has made consumer goods 
scarcer, thereby increasing the cost of living. 

Costa Rica still marvels at the way our Army smashed through 
with the Pan-American Highway, ignoring existing surveys and 
local engineers, piling up useless costs, fomenting racial discrimina- 
tion, spending in all about $40,000,000 and finally pulling out with- 
out leaving a single mile of usable highway on the southern stretch 
to Panama. Whimsical abandon of other projects and of purchases 
have helped knock Central American economy haywire. 

Through all this the people have been bombarded by official 
American propaganda about democracy, through the media of 
radio, movies, glossy print and even comic strips. As a result, democ- 
racy has become hot-shot revolutionary doctrine for Central 
America. 

But whatever the labels and whatever the shifting balance of 
United States and Mexican influences, the basic economic disloca- 
tions point to the further rise and fall of dictators at an increasing 
pace. 


May 30, 1945. 








GERMANY: CHAOS OR CONVALESCENCE? 
By Alexander Boeker 


7 UNCONDITIONAL surrender of Germany has thrust uncondi- 
tional responsibilities upon the United States and Britain. The 
Anglo-American Powers now face a gigantic problem which they 
must tackle without delay. 

They no longer have time to argue about a “soft” or a “hard” 
peace, but must grapple immediately with the task of making a 
“workable” peace. As the London Economist puts it: “Their own 
interests demand that disease and famine should be checked. The 
urgent needs of Western Europe make an early restoration of the 
German coalfields essential. And expediency apart, no peace can be 
built on a foundation of chaos in the heart of Europe.” 

No occupying powers ever assumed responsibilities of such mag- 
nitude. There is now an estimated total of 25,000,000 homeless 
refugees in Germany, constituting about one-third of the country’s 
total population. This figure consists of 20,000,000 people who lost 
their homes through bombing; about 4,000,000 refugees from the 
eastern provinces now held by the Russians; and at least 1,000,000 
foreign workers from Eastern Europe who refuse to return to their 
homes under Russian rule. To this we may have to add 3,000,000 
Sudeten Germans, if the Czech Government persists in its resolve to 
drive these people out of their homeland. 

Yet, as the picture of occupation unfolds, it is apparent that the 
victorious Allies are meeting it, not united, but divided. In the East 
a symbol appears: Berlin time has been changed to Moscow time; 
and the narrow-gauge European railroad is being changed to the 
broad-gauge standard of Russia. All indications point to Russia 
running her zone in Eastern Germany with little or no reference to » 
the rest of the country. 

In the West, between Britain, France and the United States, there 
are further evidences of disunity. An American corridor stretches 
over 100 miles through British-held territory, from the Ruhr to the 
North Sea. And de Gaulle has insisted on holding Stuttgart, which 
had been allotted to the United States. 

Since France is suffering from great internal distress, it is up to 


Britain and the United States to shoulder the main burden of the 
occupation. 
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II . 

Food is the first problem. Even if some drastic Morgenthau plan 
were approved, the Western Allies would have to insure the nourish- 
ment, however scant, of the population. And famine is threatening 
not only Germany but most of Europe in the next 18 months. 

One of the prime reasons for this lies in the dissection of Eu- 
ropean territory by the Allies. Russia now holds the Liibeck-Trieste 
line, east of which are Europe’s only food surplus areas. It is re- 
liably reported that Russia will not permit shipment of Eastern Ger- 
many’s ample food resources across the demarcation line. If this 
proves true western-held Germany cannot feed itself, for in the past 
it depended on the eastern provinces for the bulk of its foodstuffs. 

The short-range prospects of such a situation are appalling. 
Millions of Germans may die of starvation in the next year. But the 
long-range vista is also gloomy. The German provinces east of the 
Russian lines normally produce close to 45 per cent of Germany’s 
major foodstuffs, while containing only 10 to 15 per cent of her 
population. | 

In the forseeable future, therefore, “rump Germany” in the West 
would be forced to import vast quantities of food. But where will 
she obtain the foreign exchange to pay for these imports? 

To an economist the answer is clear: Only by doubling, at least, 
her pre-depression exports would Germany be able to pay for the 
importation of half her foodstuffs. Concretely, this would mean 
100 per cent increase in the level of Germany’s pre-war industrial 
production, and not merely the restoration of her war-ravaged in- 
dustries. Thus, instead of de-industrializing Germany a Ja Mor- 
genthau, a huge re-industrialization—far greater than that of the 
1920’s—would be necessary. 

Such a project would have to be on an immense scale, for it 
would involve rebuilding the areas devastated by our bombing and 
by the fighting in general. British leaders are now worried about 
how to provide 600,000 new homes a year, but Germany will need 


5,000,000 new housing units before next winter unless many are to 
die of exposure. 


If such be the plans, “reparations in kind,” in the form of labor, 
are out of the question. Except for some battalions of incorrigible 
Nazis sent to rebuild other parts of Europe, all of Germany’s man- 
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power will be needed for perhaps two decades in the task of re- 
building its own country. 
lil 

Four Powers, highly distinct and separate (as we have seen), 
would have the mission of accomplishing such plans. One of them, 
Russia, apparently wishes to carry on alone. There remains, there- 
fore, a condominium of three, only two of whom are strong enough 
to be effective. ; 

Divergent as they are in economic interests, they must neverthe- 
less run a national economy, probably the most developed and inte- 
grated in pre-war Europe. Themselves of differing administrative 
traditions, they must govern a country which was one of the most 
intensively governed in the world. 

Where will these Powers obtain the trained technical personnel 
to run the country? This question has particular point in view of 
objections to utilizing former members of the Nazi Party even in 
the lower bureaucratic jobs. Many of the best British and American 
experts must be used in finishing the war against Japan or in re- 
construction at home. The fact is that the three Western Powers 
have not the manpower to take over the administration of 50,000,000 
Germans. 

Past experience with condominiums is not encouraging. In the 
New Hebrides, a Pacific-island group jointly administered by Brit- 
ain and France, the introduction of the motorcar caused the greatest 
confusion because the French insisted on driving on the right and 
the British on the left. Condominium would turn into pandemonium 
if some of the occupying powers in Germany decided to drive po- 
litically on the right and others on the left. 


IV 

Even if, miraculously, the condominium were to prove efficient, 
the present social conditions in Germany make one wonder if democ- 
racy can survive there. Economically speaking, the Anglo-American 
bombing offensive in Germany constituted the greatest act of mass 
expropriation since the Russian Revolution. It completed the work 
of inflation by wiping out the last remaining asset of the middle 
classes—urban real estate. Since the fantastic inflation of the early 
1920's admittedly paved the way for the rise of National Socialism, 
what will be the political and social results of strategic bombing? 
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Only history will show whether democracy can function without 
a prosperous middle class. A great uprooting has taken place, af- 
fecting tens of millions of people in the center of a tradition-bound 
continent. Will those who lost all their personal possessions and 
everything that bound them to the past still react in the traditional 
manner toward the institution of the family, private property and 
orderly processes of government? Or will they turn in despair to 
Communism, especially since Russia was no party to the bombings? 

Mr. Churchill said on May 16: “It is our aim that the Germans 
should administer their country in obedience to Allied direction, we 
have no intention of administering Germany ourselves.” This ut- 
terance shows that the British, at least, are taking the first step to 
prevent chaos and Communism. 

The next positive move will be more difficult. An ies ruler can 
supply no moral impetus. Germany can summon the moral stren 
to overcome the formidable tasks of reconstruction only if the world 
offers it a stake in the future and if it is permitted native leaders of , 
unquestioned integrity around whom it can freely rally. 


June 6, 1945. 





HIGH STAKES IN THE FAR EAST 
By William Henry Chamberlin 


7: CONCLUSION of the war in Europe automatically raises the 
value of the stakes, military and political, in the Orient. The 
Far Eastern War moves from a secondary to a paramount position, 
with a possibility of termination within the next year, perhaps with- 
in the next few months. All the countries principally concerned in 
the outcome—the United States, Japan, China and the Soviet Union 
—have been making significant moves. 

Merciless bombings of Japan’s great cities, industrial centers and 
ports—Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka, Kobe, Nagoya—have been car- 
ried out, while the stubborn and costly fighting on Okinawa now 
approaches a victorious end. Both these military measures are ob- 
viously a necessary prelude to an ultimate attempt to invade the 
heartland of the Japanese Empire, the main island of Honshu, where 
Japan’s six cities with a population of more than one million are 
located. 

Immediately after the fall of Germany, President Truman issued 
a message to Japan which, without departing from the uncondition- 
al surrender formula, contained some assurances possibly calculated 
to induce Japanese moderates to throw up the sponge. The Presi- 
dent, by implication, repudiated some of our bloodthirsty naval, 
military and civilian spokesmen by giving his word that “uncondi- 
tional surrender does not mean the extermination or enslavement of 
the Japanese people”. 

Mr. Truman also pointed out that unconditional surrender would 
bring positive benefits to the Japanese people: namely, the end of 
the war, the termination of the influence of military leaders who 
_have brought the country to the brink of disaster, and “provision 
for the return of soldiers and sailors to their families, their farms, 
their jobs”. This could reasonably be interpreted as an assurance 
that the economic terms of the peace would not be so harsh as to 
rule out for the Japanese the possibility of earning their livelihood 
by peaceful industry. 

It is not clear whether this cautious approach to spelling out 
unconditional surrender has met any response in Japan. It has 
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certainly not relaxed the scope and tempo of American war activity. 


II 

Japan maintains official bravado about fighting the war to the 
bitter end. But every intelligent Japanese must know that the war 
is lost. Comparisons with England’s position in 1940 are invalid. 
England at that time still retained mastery of the sea. It could hope 
for the later involvement of the United States and the Soviet Union 
in the war on its side. 

Apart from the desperate tactics of its “suicide planes”, Japan 
has been knocked out in air and naval warfare. The only bargaining 
counter Japan still possesses is the threat to make the last phase of 
the war very bitter and very costly. But the damage which ‘is being, 
and will be, visited on Japan is out of all proportion to the damage 
Japan may inflict on America. Japan has not a friend or a potential 
ally in the world. 

One may, therefore, assume that some of Japan’s leaders are 
looking for a way out of imminent catastrophe, although moves in 
this direction will doubtless be veiled behind an opaque Oriental 
cloud of face-saving secrecy. A possibly significant recent event in 
Tokyo was the meeting of Prime Minister Kentaro Suzuki with six 
former Premiers, Prince Fumimaro Konoye, General Hideki Tojo, 
General Kuniaki Koiso, Admiral Keisuke Okada, Baron Kiichiro 
Hiranuma and Koki Hirota. Such a meeting might foreshadow 
either an attempt to enlist Soviet mediation, perhaps with an appeal 
to Stalin’s fear of seeing a mighty development of American mili-— 
tary, air and naval power in the Western Pacific; or direct peace 
overtures to the United States. 


Il 

For China, also, a time of decision is approaching. Japanese with- 
drawal from China as a result of defeat is a certainty. The Cairo 
Declaration promises the return to China of Manchuria, militarily 
occupied by Japan and organized as a satellite state in 1931-32, and 
of Formosa, the island which was Japan’s chief prize as a result of 
its successful war with China in 1898. But a very important question 
arises: What régime in China will inherit the fruits of a victory 
which has been made possible mainly by American industrial and 
military power, but which also required great sacrifices on the part 
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of the patient and long-suffering Chinese people? 

For there are two rival and even hostile governments in China, 
the Nationalist régime based on the Kuomintang (National People’s 
Party) and headed by Chiang Kai-shek in Chungking, and the Com- 
munist Government with its seat of administration at Yenan, in 
Shensi Province. The Communists have not formally declared sep- 
aration from the rest of China, but they act as an independent state 
with an independent army and seem to have destroyed Kuomin- 
tang administration fairly completely in the area north of the Yellow 
River. They would be the beneficiaries of a swift collapse of Jap- 
anese authority in North China, especially if they could count on 
Soviet support. 

There is fairly general agreement among realistic students of the 
Orient, regardless of their personal sympathies and preferences, that 
Russia will have a decisive word about the future of Manchuria. 
Possession of Manchuria will be of vast importance for China in the 
years to come. Because it has been under Japanese rule, its industries 
and transportation systems have developed far beyond the average 
in the rest of China. Unless the Kuomintang-Communist feud can 
be settled on terms that make possible a genuinely united country, 
the tragic drama of Poland may be repeated on a larger scale in 
China. 

The nomination of T. V. Soong as Prime Minister may be in- 
terpreted as a Chinese effort to obtain some tolerable terms of agree- 
ment with Russia, forestalling Soviet recognition of the Yenan ré- 
gime as the legitimate government of China. Such recognition 
would lead to civil war and partition, with the probability of serious 
international complications. America and Great Britain, especially 
the former, would probably be firmer in regard to China than they 
have been on behalf of Poland. 


IV 


With the military progress of the Far Eastern war far advanced, 
it is time for American public opinion to consider the positive aims 
of American foreign policy in the Orient. One such aim would 
surely be the creation of a strong, independent China—able, in time, 
to fill the power vacuum which will be created by the downfall of 
Japan. 
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As regards Japan, there would seem to be a double objective: 
The permanent incapacitation of Japan for military adventures; and 
the creation of a stable régime, in line with Japanese experience and 
traditions, under which Japan would be gradually re-admitted into 
the society of nations and given an opportunity to earn its national 
livelihood by peaceful industry and commerce. 

A Japan that has been stripped of its continental conquests and 
terrifically punished by air bombing is never likely to emerge as a 
threat to American security. Its career of conquest during the decade 
1931-41 was made possible by conditions which would scarcely be 
repeated; negligible American military preparedness and absorp- 
tion of Great Britain in the growing threat of Nazi Germany. 

An agreed “unconditional surrender” of the type indicated in 
President Truman’s message would offer the best chance of realiz- 
ing a constructive American peace program in the Pacific. Prolonga- 
tion of the war to the bitter end will play into the hands of Stalin 
and will very probably leave the Soviet Union arbiter of East Asia, 
as it is already arbiter of Europe. 

In connection with the disputed question of the retention of the 
Imperial institution, there is widespread agreement among persons 


with an intimate knowledge of Japanese psychology that only an 
Imperial rescript could bring about the simultaneous surrender of 
Japanese troops on the mainland and in the Pacific islands. Such an 
order would free Allied troops from the necessity of tedious and pro- 
tracted “mopping up” campaigns. 


June. 13, 1945. 





CANADA'S “MIDDLE OF THE ROAD” ELECTION 
By William Henry Chamberlin 


7. MosT surprising feature of Canada’s recent national election 
is the absence of spectacular change in the make-up of the new 
Parliament. The precise allocation of seats cannot be known until 
the service vote is counted. But the general picture is fairly clear. 

Prime Minister Mackenzie King, whose political bark seemed at 
times to be foundering under the blasts of hostile political winds 
blowing from several directions, has weathered the storm, although 
he will not possess in the new Parliament the comfortable Liberal 
majority which emerged from the last election, in 1940. According 
to present indications, the Liberals have won about 120 seats, in a 
House of 245 members. 

The Progressive Conservatives, the other old established Cana- 
dian party, elected about 65 members, while the CCF (Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation) came out a poor third in the race, with 
apparently between 25 and 30 seats. Minor local parties, such as the 
Social Credit group in Alberta, and independents make up the re- 
mainder of the membership. 

Although King seems to be slightly short of an absolute majority, 
he is so far ahead of the field that he can undoubtedly carry on the 
administration, obtaining support now frofn one, now from another, 
group of non-Liberals. There is no possibility of a constructive 
alternative government, because there could be no conceivable basis 
of positive co-operation between the extreme Right in the Canadian 
political scene, represented by the Progressive Conservatives (or 
Pro-Cons, as they are sometimes irreverently called), and the ex- 
treme Left, typified in the CCF. 

The result of the election is somewhat surprising in view of the 
numerous severe setbacks which the Liberals received in provincial 
elections during recent years. Ontario has been under Conservative 
administration since 1943 and Quebec under Union Nationale rule 
since 1944. The CCF swept the prairie province of Saskatchewan in 
the last provincial election and forms the official opposition in Brit- 
ish Columbia. 

II 
King’s relative success, in the face of the unpopularity which a 
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ar-time government almost inevitably accumulates, is a product of 
several causes. It is another convincing proof that the veteran Ca- 
nadian Prime Minister is an extremely astute politician. It is an indi- 
cation that in Canada, as in the United States, local elections are 
not a sure guide to the issue of voting on a national scale. It suggests 
that many Canadians feel that the King Government was pretty 
successful in running Canada’s war-time economy and prefer a 
continuation of a middle-of-the-road social and economic policy to 
sharp swings to the Right or to the Left. 


Conscription is always the paramount war-time issue in Canada. 
It is loaded with emotional dynamite, because it is associated with 
the smoldering dislike and suspicion between English-speaking and 
French-speaking Canada. The difference in thinking ‘about this 
question of compulsory military service outside of Canada was re- 
flected vividly in the plebiscite on the question whether or not to re- 
lease the Government from its promise not to enforce such com- 
pulsory service in 1942. English-speaking Canada responded with 
an emphatic “Yes”. Predominantly French Quebec and other 
French-speaking districts replied with an even more emphatic “No”. 

King was one of the few English-speaking Liberals who had op- 
posed conscription in the last war. He made every effort to avoid 
enforcing it in this war. But his hand was forced by the heavy 
casualties among Canadian forces overseas which accompanied the 
prolongation of the war in Europe beyond last autumn. There was 
a storm over the issue in the Conservative press and the Minister of 
Defense, J. L. Ralston, resigned as a protest against the failure to 
introduce conscription for service abroad. 

King finally, with obvious reluctance, used the legal power he 
possessed to send 16,000 men who had been conscripted for service 
in Canada as replacements for overseas units. Quebec fumed. There 
were small riots; resolutions of protest. 


Ill 


Six months earlier, King might well have gone down under an 
avalanche of hostile votes from English-speaking Canadians who 
felt he had done too little for equality of compulsory service and 
from French-speaking Canadians who felt he had broken earlier 
promises not to resort to conscription. But King shrewdly staged 
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the election after the end of the war in Europe, when this issue had 
become more or less academic. | 

He probably lost support in Ontario, where anti-French feeling 
is stronger than in other parts of Canada. But the voters of Quebec 
in the main rejected the appeals of the more instransigent French 
nationalists (who were rather badly split among themselves) and 
backed up King on the “lesser evil” theory. King had given assur- 
ance that there would be no conscription for overseas service in the 
war against Japan. John Bracken, the Conservative leader, had de- 
manded all-out conscription. Rather than weaken King and risk a 
Tory anti-French government at Ottawa, the Quebec voters, in the 
main, adhered to their Liberal allegiance, even though last summer 
they turned out the Liberal provincial government of Adelard God- 
bout and substituted the Union Nationale administration, headed 
by Maurice Duplessis. 

The Conservative Party fortunes touched a very low ebb at the 
last election, in 1940, when it elected only about 40 members. Subse- 
quently, it underwent the face-lifting operation of changing its name 
to Progressive Conservative. Under its new leader, John Bracken, it 
fought the campaign on such issues as universal conscription, free 
enterprise, and development of Western power resources. The P 
achieved a moderate recovery. But its weakness in Quebec and in 
the West is still marked. 

The CCF had only a handful of members in the previous Parlia- 
ment and apparently has gained not more than 10 or 15 seats. But 
this showing fell far short of the more optimistic visions of its 
leaders and the fears of its opponents. The results of the Ontario 
political election, held a week before the national election, showed 
that CCF popularity was on the wane. 


The CCF is already pushing the older parties along the road of 
larger and larger expenditures on social reform. But it must evi- 
dently wait for its chance to become the leading opposition party 
and ultimately the governing party. The absence of an experienced, 
well-oiled party machine may have retarded the advance of the 
CCF, although it possesses a considerable number of earnest, devoted 
volunteer workers. 
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IV 
The course of Canadian policy is now easier to foresee than would 
have been the case if the new Parliament had contained a medley 
of groups, with no party strong enough to form a government. Mr. 
King has announced that there will be no overseas conscription for 
the war against Japan. This thorny issue will therefore recede into 
the background. 

In domestic matters, the “baby bonus”, a system of children’s 
allowances, is the most conspicuous of a number of social security 
measures with which the Canadian Prime Minister (whose term of 
office already exceeds that of the late President Roosevelt) hopes to 
cushion a post-war economic letdown and weaken the appeal of 
the avowedly socialist CCF. 

As to foreign policy, there is general agreement among Canadians 
of all political views that Canada, as a “middle power”, should en- 
joy more influence in the world security organization than coun- 
tries with negligible military and economic resources. The Canadian 
delegation at San Francisco was instrumental in amending the Dum- 
barton Oaks draft charter to provide that any power which may be 
called on to furnish aid in implementing a decision of the Council 
shall be associated with the adoption of the decision. 

Finally, one may expect that Canada, under Mr. King, will avoid 
close and exclusive Empire commitments and will fully recognize 
the claims of moderate Canadian nationalism in such matters as the 
provision of a national flag and a national hymn. 


June 20, 1945. 








WHAT UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER MEANS 
By Felix Morley 
bien DOCTRINE of Unconditional Surrender, politically speaking, 


means the complete elimination of one government through the 
force exercised by its opponents. By right of conquest all authority 
is then transferred to the victors, operating through their military 
organization. In terms of human relationships this means that 
people who have been subject to the laws of one sovereignty become, 
without any choice of their own, subject to the military decrees of 
another. | 

Except where permanent conquest was intended by one bellig- 
erent, as in the struggle between Great Britain and the Boer Repub- 
lics, unconditional surrender has seldom been demanded in modern 
warfare. The omission has not been due to humanitarian considera- 
tions, but solely in realistic statesmanship. When a belligerent sur- 
renders unconditionally its entire system of government goes into 
liquidation. Full responsibility for maintaining minimum condi- 
tions of life and order in the conquered territory is then transferred 
to the victors. Few governments, unless they contemplate annexa- 
tion of the defeated area, are anxious to assume a burden likely to 
weigh so heavily on their own taxpayers. 

By contrast, the case of a civil war always deems a policy of 
unconditional surrender on the part of the government against 
which rebellion is directed. The only alternative to the complete 
subjection of the rebels is to permit them to take over the State or to 
form a separate sovereignty by secession. The latter was the choice 
eventually made by Great Britain in the American Revolution. 
In the war of 1861-65, on the other hand, the Federal Government 
insisted on the unconditional surrender and complete liquidation of 
the Confederacy. 

Unconditional surrender was exacted from the Confederacy, and 
from various Indian tribes whose subjection by the United States 
fell in the category of colonial rather than international wars. 
Otherwise, until the present war, no American government has ever 
sought to eliminate the government of its adversaries. We have, on 
the contrary, been active in mediating between the governments of 
other belligerents, as in the peace between Russia and Japan nego- 
tiated and —_ at Portsmouth, N.H., in 1905. 
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Il 


It is natural that the full implications of a policy of Uncondi- 
tional Surrender should not be apparent during the course of hos- 
tilities. While the fighting is going on, there is no encouragement 
to public consideration of what will follow military victory. The 
propaganda effort concentrates on the horrible consequences of fail- 
ing to achieve military success. And any suggestion that the most 
satisfactory victory may quite possibly be obtained by negotiation 
with the enemy government is likely to be shouted down. Good 
sense, however, is often shouted down in wartime. 

So far as the United States is concerned, the present war is being 
fought in two stages. Unconditional surrender has been successfully 
imposed on Germany, and is as yet only projected for Japan. Conse- 
quently, it is possible to see how the policy is working out where it 
has been successfully applied. Examination of the European picture 
will give some insight into the probable results in Asia if, as, and when 
the Japanese Government is obliterated as in the case of Germany. 

There is, additionally, the effect of a policy of Unconditional Sur- 
render on the citizens of the government which demands that end. 
Before a people can exact unconditional surrender from the enemy 
they must themselves be prepared to surrender unconditionally to 
the wartime practices of their own government. The more arduous 
the war, the greater the extent of that domestic surrender. 

Regimentation by one’s own government is of course preferable 
to the triumph of the opponent. But complete subordination of the 
individual to the State is a heavy price to pay for victory in a society 
based on the principle that government is made for man—not man 
for government. The unconditional surrender of the enemy must 
bring very positive advantages for the victorious people if its gains 
are to outweigh the risks inherent in the surrender of liberties at 
home. 

This latter surrender is naturally depicted as a treatment and 
temporary sacrifice. Whether it will prove so depends on many 
factors over which the consoling assurances of officialdom have little 
control. The men who are fighting for our liberties, however, are 


generally grimly determined that these liberties shall not be lost at 
home. | 
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Il 

Germany has surrendered unconditionally and as a natural conse- 
quence all German government has ceased to exist. The effort of 
Admiral Doenitz to form a régime which would survive the mili- 
tary collapse might not have been successful with Allied support. 
But its enforced dissolution has left Germany without any govern- 
ment of its own. In the words of our Department of State: 

“By the declaration made at Berlin on June 5 the Govern- 
ments of the United States, United Kingdom and the Soviet 

Socialist Republics and the Provisional Government of the 

French Republic have assumed supreme authority with respect 

to Germany.” 

In politics, as well as in physics, nature abhors a vacuum. The 

litical vacuum existing in Germany, and in the adjacent area 
which the German Government dominated, is therefore being filled, 
and quickly. The agency filling the vacuum most effectively is 
naturally that victorious government most conveniently placed and 
best prepared for the political operation. 

That agency, obviously, is the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, operating through its ingenious federal formula, giving a 
large degree of autonomy to satellite Socialist republics not yet form- 
ally a part of the Soviet Union, so long as they meet the essential 
condition of subordination to the general policies of Moscow. To 
criticize or condemn the Russians for moving into the German 
vacuum is as idle as it would be to condemn the wind for pouring 
through an open window. The westward movement of Russia is at 
least as much the result of our policy of Unconditional Surrender as 
it is of any imperialistic design on Stalin’s part. 

That westward movement will absorb all of Germany, probably 
permanently, which is not garrisoned by effective American, British 
and French armies. And if those armies are withdrawn before 
stable government is built in the districts they hold, these western 
parts of Germany will also come under Russian control, not because 
the Kremlin planned it that way but simply because nature abhors 
a vacuum. 


: IV 
Given similar conditions in the Far East, precisely the same out- 
come must and should be anticipated there. If Japan is battered 
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into collapse as Germany was, the territory under Japanese control 
will then pass under the effective government of the neighbor most 
competent to exercise political power. In politics, as in physics, a 
vacuum is most readily filled from a contiguous area. 

That China, deficient in nationalist organization and torn be- 
tween rival political factions, would fill the Far Eastern vacuum is 
most improbable. Here again it would be Russia, which borders 
most of the Asiatic mainland under Japanese control, that would 
most easily move in. The assurances of Under Secretary Grew that 
Russia has not been promised control of Korea are meaningless. If 
Japanese government in Manchukuo and Korea collapses somebody 
will take over. It will not be the Manchus, and it will not be the 
Koreans. 

Japan is apparently as yet a long distance from military collapse. 
Premier Suzuki still feels it possible to refer publicly to our Uncon- 
ditional Surrender policy as “boastful talk”. The dreadful toll 
exacted from our troops on the outpost of Okinawa is indication of 
the bitterness of the fighting that lies ahead as we approach the 
heart of the Nipponese Empire. If no terms are offered the Jap- 
anese, it is quite possible that their armies will resist on the Asiatic 
mainland even if all the home islands are laboriously and bloodily 
taken over. 

But the destruction of Japan’s economy from the air proceeds 
apace, and of the eventual collapse of enemy resistance there can be 
little doubt. Unconditional surrender can be enforced, on Japan as 
on Germany, if that is what we really want and are prepared to 
face the consequences. 

Evaluation of those consequences may be obtained by watching 
closely the results, so far as Europe is concerned, of the identical 
policy successfully applied against Germany. Only two months have 
passed since Germany’s unconditional surrender. It is too soon to 
pass judgment with any sense of finality. But it seems all too clear 
that American ideals and political methods are not destined to fill a 
significant part of the vacuum that was Germany. 


June 27, 1945. 








THE SAN FRANCISCO CHARTER 
By Felix Morley 


HE CHarTER of the United Nations, now before the Senate for 

ratification, contains 19 chapters, 111 separate articles and up- 
wards of gooo words of text. The Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, by comparison, is composed of 26 articles and, including all 
the amendments adopted in a quarter-century, has less than half 
the verbiage of the San Francisco document. The original Consti- 
tution of the United States, before the adoption of the Bill of 
Rights, contained only seven articles and just under 4300 words. 

The volume and complexity of the Charter alone would indicate, 
to any student of Constitutional Law, that this organic act represents 
diversity rather than unity of political ideas. One would guess that 
inordinate length was found necessary to obtain at least superficial 
reconciliation of conflicting viewpoints. One would further infer, 
from a mere glance at the Charter, that it is clumsy in part because 
the enunciation of lofty principles has been offset by closely defined 
curtailment of their application. 

Careful study of the document, signed by the representatives of 
50 Governments at San Francisco on June 26, will only serve to 
confirm these deductions from surface evidence. On analysis the 
Charter of the United Nations is seen to be a political tour de force. 
It establishes a League “based on the principle of the sovereign equal- 
ity of all its members”—Article 2 (1)—but simultaneously forms 
within this league a military alliance of categorically privileged 
States empowered to control the entire Organization. 

The net result is neither a union, a federation, a league, a simple 
alliance nor any other definable governmental arrangement. It is a 
constitutional monstrosity in which either the League or the Al- 
liance aspect, of which the first is inclusive, the second exclusive 
and the two therefore fundamentally antogonistic, must eventually 
triumph. 

To assert that the Charter is a constitutional monstrosity, how- 
ever, is not to suggest that it is unworkable. It is merely to say 
that its eventual operation is likely to ignore a great deal of the 
meticulous specification of the document. 


[ 108 ] 
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II 

Somewhat paradoxically, the consitutional anomalies of the 
Charter are an argument for, rather than against, its ratification by 
the Senate. 

If the underlying principle of permanent alliance with Great 
Britain, Russia, France and China is accepted, the military ma- 
chinery established through the agency of the Security Council 
(Articles 43-49) is probably as efflective as any that could be devised. 
Indeed, one cannot picture a more simple device for effective mili- 
tary co-operation than the Military Staff Committee, composed of 
“the Chiefs of Staff of the permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil or their representatives. ” (Article 47.) 

The air force contingents to be made immediately available 
“for combined international enforcement action” (Article 45) 
should alone for some time serve to check any threat against either 
the peace or the dominance of the five privileged nations. The 
underlying principle of the Charter is to make this domination 
synonymous with peace. 

As Senator Connally has pointed out (in his report to the Senate 
on June 28), the Charter gives the United States special privileges, 
regardless of the pretense of “the sovereign equality of all”. Senate 
amendment in other particulars wouid therefore justify other gov- 
ernments in demanding amendments in regard to the special au- 
thority granted the “Big Five”. The result would be infinite con- 
fusion and failure of the Organization even before its launching. 

Moreover, the deficiencies of the Charter are not of a nature to 
be corrected by any amendment, no matter how intelligent. The 
obvious shortcomings can best be improved, in the light of ex- 
perience, at the general conference for which qualified provision is 
made in Article 109 of the Charter. It may be hoped that such a 
constitutional conference will be summoned before the expiration of 
the decade of unrevised operation which Article 109 seems to antic- 
ipate. One must note, however, that the veto power of each of the 


“Big Five” applies to any alteration or amendment of the Charter 
(Articles 108 and 109). 





Il 
One reservation on the part of the Senate would seem to be es- 
sential and would probably assist rather than impede adoption by 
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all the other members of the United Nations which are not dic- 
tatorships. This necessary reservation is a provision that the right of 
withdrawal from the United Nations, in the event of a strong and 
reasonable popular demand for such withdrawal, should be made 
a part of the act of ratification. 

Unlike the Covenant of the League of Nations, which permitted 
withdrawal of a member in good standing on two years’ notice, no 
such right of separation from the Organization is allowed in the San 
Francisco Charter. There is provision for inflicting suspension of 
membership (Article 5) and for outright expulsion from the Or- 
ganization (Article 6), but none for voluntary secession, which 
should be allowed as balance to these provisions. 

Whether this omission be regarded from the viewpoint of theo- 
retical or practical politics is a mistake. If the Organization had the 
characteristics of a federation there would be good reason to forbid 
this right of secession. But the structure is not that of a federation. 
It is, more than anything else, an alliance system and an alliance 
without any right or termination by the contracting parties is, for 
good reason, an unprecedented political phenomenon, except when 
imposed on a defeated nation as a form of penalty. 

Public opinion in the United States is notoriously volatile. In 
spite of present enthusiasm for an alliance with Great Britain and 
Russia, popular sentiment could very possibly sometime swing back 
to support of George Washington’s belief that: “’Tis our true policy 
to steer clear of permanent alliances, with any portion of the for- 
eign world.” 

But should such change take place we could not, under the terms 
of the Charter, withdraw from any of its obligations. And any at- 
tempt to do so would very possibly, under Article 39, be interpreted 
as a “threat to the peace” on the part of the United States, sub- 
jecting this country to sanctions in which our veto power, as a party 
to the dispute, might prove a very inadequate safeguard. 

The development of such a contingency is not at all impossible. 
Article 107 of the Charter says: 

“Nothing in the present Charter shall invalidate or pre- 
clude action in relation to any state which during the second 
World War has been an enemy of any signatory to the present 
Charter, taken or authorized as a result of that war by the 
governments having responsibility for such action.” 
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Since Russia, a signatory to the Charter, has during the Second 
World War been an enemy of Poland, this article means, inter alia, 
that nothing in the Charter shall preclude any action in regard to 
Poland which Russia “has taken or authorized.” And this is only a 
single illustration of difficulties, possibly very offensive to American 
public opinion, of which we can have only general anticipation as 
long as the scope of the Tehran and Yalta Agreements remain un- 
disclosed. 

A reservation to permit the United States to withdraw amicably 
from the United Nations, on a two-thirds recommendation by both 
Houses of Congress or in accordance with any other reasonably 
weighted formula, is a very modest precaution which would in no 
wise hamper the successful functioning of the new Organization. 
The point should be easily grasped in a nation which fought an 
embittered Civil War on this issue of secession three-quarters of a 
century after it had formed what in 1787 seemed to be an indis- 
soluble Federal Union. 

IV 

This latent issue is emphasized by a consideration of the very 
large powers granted to the Secretary General who, as in the League 
of Nations, will be the principal administrative officer of the Or- 
ganization. The powers of this official in the old League, however, 
were far less than may prove to be the case under the new Charter. 
Article 99, for instance, gives him discretionary authority to “bring 
to the attention of the Security Council any matter which in his 
opinion [italics inserted] may threaten the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security”. 

Another section of the Charter (Article 55) states categorically 
that “conditions of stability and well-being . . . are necessary for 
peaceful and friendly relations among nations”, concluding that 
“the United Nations shall promote . . . conditions of economic and 
social progress and development” and “universal respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms for all . . .” 

While this is exceedingly vague and unsatisfactory language for 
a serious constitutional document, the point is not the difficulty of 
defining “human rights and fundamental freedoms” in specific 
terms which an elected American Congress would approve. The 
point is that the Secretary General may at any time decide that “in 
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his opinion” a condition hostile to “well-being” threatens “peaceful 
and friendly relations” and may therefore bring that condition be- 
fore the Council as an international issue. 

Since Soviet Russia is a permanent member of the Council it 
would be strange if the Secretary General were not, at some time, 
not merely a Russian National but also a Communist Party mem- 
ber, authorized to appoint the entire staff of the Organization 
(Article ror). That staff will have diplomatic privileges and im- 
munities in the territory of every member nation. (Article 105). 

It is not fanciful to point out that under the terms of the Charter 
a lynching in a Southern State could certainly be made a subject of 
international inquiry by a Communist Secretary General. Indeed 
he might be said to be derelict in his defined duty if he failed to 
demand international consideration of those serious aspects of our 
racial problems which are only gradually yielding to the efforts of 
enlightened local opinion. 

It is true that the Charter, in Article 2 (7), states that “Nothing 
contained in the present Charter shall authorize the United Nations 
to intervene in matters which are essentially [italics inserted] within 
the domestic jurisdiction of any state ...” But the value of the word 
“essentially” here is not defined. And under Article 13 (1b) the 
General Assembly is specifically empowered to “make recommenda- 
tions for the purpose of . . . assisting in the realization of human 
rights and basic freedoms for all . . .” 

The inference is that these terms limit what is “essentially” a 
domestic matter. Anything which may reasonably be said to con- 
cern “human rights” and “basic freedoms”—broad phrases—is ap- 
parently not regarded as a matter of domestic jurisdiction under the 
Charter which the Senate is about to ratify. 

If this interpretation is correct it will promote that eventual rapid 
shift of mass thinking which those who have studied the operation 
of American public opinion recognize as a national characteristic. 
Therefore it seems of the utmost importance that the Senate should 
make a reservation on the subject of perpetual membership, at least 
until experience has shown with some clarity what the domestic 
results of perpetual membership are likely to be. 


V 
Several illustrations of apparent contradictions within the Charter 
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of the United Nations could be cited. 

The executive power is on the whole concentrated in the Se- 
curity Council, clearly so when it is a matter of collective action in 
response to a breach of the peace. But the San Francisco Confer- 
ence in many ways enlarged the authority of the General Assembly, 
as sketched at Dumbarton Oaks. It cannot now be said with cer- 
tainty which agency will eventually dominate the other. 

Under Article 17 the Assembly is given the all-important power 
of the purse. It “shall consider and approve the budget of the or- 
ganization.” Judging from parliamentary precedent the organ with 
financial authority generally makes itself dominent, as the British 
House of Commons has done with reference to both the King and 
the House of Lords. 

On the other hand, the projected Organization of the United 
Nations is so anomalous that national comparisons are of little value 
in estimating the course of future evolution. The Organization, as 
stated, has both an Alliance and a League aspect. As an Alliance, 
the Council may act in complete independence of the representative 
Assembly. It does not appear, for instance, that the Council will be 
at all affected by the bugetary limitations of the Assembly when it 
is acting with respect to threats to the peace. 

In this contingency it is not clear that there will be any repre- 
sentative control of any kind, national or international, over the 
Security Council. Article 43 of the Charter calls for the rapid nego- 
tiation of special agreements between the Council and member na- 
tions, whereby the latter shall undertake to make “armed forces, 
assistance and facilities” all “available to the Security Council on its 
call.” Furthermore, Article 49 states briefly and unequivocally that: 

The members of the United Nations shall join in afford- 
ing mutual assistance in carrying out the measures decided 


upon by the Security Council. 


From these provisions one must conclude that the individual 
members of the Organization are asked to obligate themselves to 
furnish assistance to the autocratic Council without any financial 
control over that organ, either by their individual law-making bodies 
or by the General Assembly of the United Nations. And this ar- 
rangement is visualized not for a period but for all time. 

-On the other hand, the experience of the League of Nations was 
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that the more democratic Assembly steadily extended its power at 
the expense of the originally dominant Council. If the small powers 
value their independence they will probably work hard for the 
same evolution in the new Organization. At present, at a time when 
the governments of many of them are controlled by foreign troops, 
they are called upon to surrender sovereign powers (cf. Article 48) 
in a manner which the Great Powers seek to avoid by maintaining a 
right of individual veto. 

“The principle of the sovereign equality of all its members”, on 
which the Charter asserts the Organization is based, can only be 
actually established by increasing the power of the Assembly vis-a-vis 
that of the Council. That is one reason for expecting such an in- 
crease in Assembly authority when the Organization gets underway. 


VI 

For a document of such momentous importance the draftsman- 
ship of the Charter, at least in its English version, is regrettably 
cumbersome, repetitive and ungrammatical, even in those places 
where obscurity could not have been deliberately intended. 

Now that this instrument has been submitted for the candid 
consideration of mankind it is informative to compare its turgid 
preamble with the bell-like clarity of the Preamble to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States: 


We the People of the United States, in Order to form a 
more perfect Union, establish Justice, insure domestic Tran- 
quility, provide for the common defense, promote the general 
Welfare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves 
and our Posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America. 

The preamble of the Charter of the United Nations similarly 
begins: “We, the peoples of the United Nations.” Then follow, not 
a few modest objectives, but eight ambitious paragraphs of inten- 
tion among which some, such as “the equal rights . . . of nations 
large and small,” are honored in the breach rather than in the ob- 
servance by the text of the instrument. 

Moreover, it is not the peoples but, as the preamble at its close 
admits, their “respective governments” which “do hereby establish 
an international organization to be known as the United Nations.” 
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If the Organization is to achieve optimistic expectation, the 
peoples, actually and not merely nominally, must play an increas- 
ingly large role therein, qualifying the dictatorial powers which the 
great Governments seek to exert, developing the sense of a com- 
mon humanity which the Charter seems to deny when it refers, in 
Article 4, to “peace-loving states.” It would appear as though the 
only peoples deserving that title were those whose governments 
have participated on the winning side in the present war. In this 
connection the omission of peace-loving Switzerland, seat of the 
League of Nations, from original membership in the new Organiza- 
tion, is particularly unfortunate. 

Nominally, it is “the peoples” who have drafted the present 
Charter. Actually it may be surmised that not one American in 
every 10,000, an even smaller proportion in other countries, will so 
much as read the full text of this Charter before it is solemnly 
adopted and made a determinant of their lives: Few Americans 
would purchase a house with as little advance examination as will 
be given this document, committing their Nation for all time to’ 
very far-reaching and overriding obligations. 

Here is where the danger lies. People have been led to expect 
Utopian promise from the Charter. They seem to believe that almost 
automatically it will do for the world what the Constitution did for 
this country. But there is at least one fundamental difference. The 
Constitution placed maximum emphasis on individual self-develop- 
ment and minimum emphasis on extension of governmental au- 
thority. The Charter exactly reverses that philosophy. As an illus- 
tration, one may anticipate that it will be used as an argument for 
peacetime conscription in this country. 

Adoption of the Charter will not of itself eliminate a single de- 
ficiency in either the foreign or the domestic policy of the United 
States, or in those of any other country. Perhaps the most thought- 
ful summation of what the Charter i is, and is not, was made by Lord 
Halifax when, at the closing session of the San Francisco Con- 
ference, he called it: 

“, + an instrument by which, if men are serious in want- 
ing peace, and are ready to make sacrifices for it, they may 
find means to win it.” 


July 4, 1945. 


BEHIND THE NEAR EAST CRISIS 
By Frank C. Hanighen 


N ALL continents, the British Empire i is in conflict with the law 
O of change. But nowhere is this situation so acute as in the 

Near East. There British imperialism is static, par excellence. 
Today, its conservative hegemony over that area is challenged by 
five highly dynamic factors, as follows: 

1. American petroleum interests have acquired a stake in what 
may prove to be the greatest oil pool in the world; and the wells 
have already started pumping. The United States stands on the 
verge of a great imperialist venture which may involve us in the 
military defense of that area and may force a reversal of British 
imperial strate 

2. Jews all over the world are trying to convert Palestine, ad- 
jacent to the vital Suez Canal, into a modern Jewish National 
State. This effort represents revolutionary change in a region asleep 
for centuries. 

3. A desperate French Empire risks destroying the whole Near 
Eastern setup to maintain a toehold in the Levant States. 

4. The Arabs are organizing an Arab federation in this area, 
regardless of British, French or Jewish interests. 

_ 5. Finally, the shadow of Soviet Russia falls athwart this com- 
plicated picture. Russia, here as elsewhere, is expanding its power. 
The present Russo-Turkish negotiations, which involve, among 
other things, control of the Dardanelles, thereby arouse the tradi- 
tional British concern about this strategic waterway. 

One after another, these hammer blows fall with resounding 
effect on the base of a British structure of the most curious design. 

For, paradoxically, Britain has exploited the Near East for the 
past half-century by not exploiting it. The British Empire has used 
the Near East as a protective shield for its life line to the East, by a 
sedulous policy of nondevelopment. 


II 


Britain has two traditional interests in the Near East: 1) Main- 
tenance of its life line to the East; and 2) preservation of British 
oil interests in Iran and Iraq. 
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Britain, instead of protecting these interests by building rail- 
ways, roads, canals, and industrial plants, chose to keep this region 
from the covetous hands of other powers by leaving it undeveloped 
—a waste of sand and desert. A wilderness offers one of the best 
barriers to modern armies. In other words, the Suez Canal rested 
safely for decades behind a wall of undeveloped space. 

As for the oil companies, Britain saw to it that the extraction of 
petroleum remained at a comparatively low level. It is reported, for 
instance, that only a half-dozen wells are pumping in the rich Iraq 
fields. British oil strategy has been to earmark these fields as a re- 
serve for the remote future and meanwhile to draw on the United 
States, Venezuela, Mexico, etc. This oil strategy is part of the non- 
development policy. 

So also are British colonial methods. Outside of the Dominions, 
comparatively few Britons settled in colonial areas. British imperial 
policy, therefore, did not suffer from clashes between ruling and na- 
tive populations. The great British commercial empire was carried 
on by a relatively small number of Britons scattered here and there 
in trading houses, mines and banks. On the political plane, a few 
British “advisers” (like Colonel Lawrence) guided local native 
chiefs in policies consonant with those of the Empire. 

In short, both colonial techniques and conservation strategy con- 
spired to keep a minimum of friction between natives and British. 
Pax Britannica did indeed mean comparative peace in the Near East 
for many decades. 

This happy situation prevailed until World War I, when Turkey 
fought with the Central Powers against Britain and her allies. To 
keep the Turks from the Suez Canal, Britain sent not only armies 
but diplomats. The latter, in their desire to take no chances, proved 
‘rather generous in their promises. 


- Thus, Britain signed the Sykes-Picot Treaty, recognizing French 
interests in the Levant. In the Balfour Declaration in 1917, Britain 
won the support of Jews by seeming to pledge creation of a Jewish 
State in Palestine. Finally, to persuade Arabs to revolt against 
Turkish rulers, Britain promised Arab independence (including 
Palestine). Shortly after the war, the various interests demanded 
payment on these contradictory promises; and the Near East crisis, 
today at its height, had commenced. 
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French imperial methods—which tend to be direct, rather than 
indirect—disturbed the British peace. Frenchmen often settle as 
planters, business men and generally in close contact with na- 
tives. French planters literally cracking the whip over native la- 
borers arouse more friction than does a British Resident discreetly 
counseling a sheik. With planters went troops—and bloody disorders. 

The Jews carried colonization farther than the French. Since 
Zionism calls for mass immigration into Palestine, some 400,000 
Jews have settled there since 1919, doing a magnificent job of build- 
ing farms, factories, cities and generally modernizing the area—all 
in the belief that they were establishing a Jewish State. 

Friction between Arabs and Jews has arisen from the Arab 
objection to the Jewish ambition to rule Palestine, and from mass 
contact between the two races. An Arab is not “anti-Jewish” in the 
Western sense of the word. Before the recent Jewish immigration, 
there were good relations between the Arabs and the Jews who 
had lived there for thousands of years. If, instead of the Jews, 400,000 
Spanish or Germans had settled in Palestine to rule it, much the 
same sort of conflict probably would have ensued. 

While Russia has not entered Araby, its proximity and intentions 
inspire lively apprehensions among the Arabs. Soviet troops have 
occupied the northern provinces of Iran; and Arab capitals anxious- 
ly watch the course of Russo-Turkish relations. What the Arabs hear 
of Russian totalitarian methods is not reassuring. Moscow recently 
decreed the union of the Shi-ite and Sunni sects of Islam in Russian 
territory—as drastic a move as if President Truman had ordered the 
union of the Catholic and Protestant Churches. 

A breach in the traditional wilderness barrier between Russia 
and the Red Sea was made when Americans drove roads and ex- 
tended railroads from the Persian Gulf to the Caspian Sea in order 
to expedite Lend-Lease shipments for Russia. This is, indeed, a 
portent for the British status quo. 


IV 
In face of these varied threats to her sphere, Britain has sought 
to conciliate the Arabs. Britain has looked benevolently on the 
development of the Arab League (composed of Syria, Lebanon, 
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Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Iraq and Transjordania). In this attitude, Brit- 
ish diplomats have no doubt sought to guide the League’s policies, 
if not to control them, in the interests of the Empire. 

But the Arab of today holds a threat to the British nondevelop- 
ment policy. Having enjoyed a taste of the fruits of modernization, 
the Arab now looks towards thorough industrialization of his land. 
Even Ibn Saud, the most resistant to Western influence of all the 
Arabs, is reported to be negotiating with the United States for an 
American mission to build airfields and to train his army. 

Indeed, the United States may become the active agent of Western 
industrial civilization in transforming this area. Big American re- 
fineries are rising on the Persian Gulf and Americans are talking 
of a new pipe line to span the Arabian peninsula. Such ventures 
must inevitably bring other features, such as railroads, motor roads, 
airfields, factories. American “push” may take the ball from the 
deliberate British and remove the wilderness which has traditionally 
protected the Suez Canal. 

If this appears likely, the British may decide to accept the in- 
evitable end of their “nondevelopment” policy and try to shape 
American activities by “cutting the Americans in” on the Near 
Eastern riches. Thus the United States would acquire a big political, 
as well as economic, stake in this area. 

For the United States to accept such a role would be a decision 
of grave importance. It would involve delicate American adjust- 
ment to the interests of both Russia and Britain, as well as others. 
Before Washington commits this country to an important share in 
Near East responsibilities, it might be wise to hold a Near East 
conference, in which all the elements involved could come to a 
frank and peaceful understanding. 


July 11, 1945. 





RUSSIA’S SPEARHEAD 
By R. H. Markham 


ERIOUS international disputes usually begin with border inci- 
S dents. And Marshal Josip Broz-Tito, the flaming Yugoslav 
National-Communist, now has a rousing border incident. He has 
publicly declared, in trumpet tones, that armed Greeks have begun 
a reign of terror in Aegean Macedonia and have forced thousands 
of Slav Macedonians to seek refuge in Yugoslavia. He has also 
charged that Greek soldiers have repeatedly violated the Yugoslav 
frontiers by directing mortar fire across it. 

Aggressive international action is often taken on the grounds 
of high moral ideals. Marshal Tito has his high ideals. He finds 
that his Slav brothers in Macedonia and even the Greeks themselves 
are being “oppressed by various reactionaries, who are on top in 
Greece”. Tito has raised his voice in defense of those persecuted 
brothers. 

And all this news has been broadcast from Moscow, which says 
“the terror has assumed terrible proportions and thousands of peas- 
ants have fled to mountain retreats”. 

The stage has been set for momentous events. I am not predict- 
ing that a global drama will be played upon it but, I repeat, the stage 
is set for such a drama. Is there any adult American who does not 
recall how vociferously Hitler raged about the alleged persecution 
of Germans in Czechoslovakia? That propaganda campaign was 
followed by action. Every newspaper reader also recalls that Hitler 
made the welkin ring with reports of Polish terror allegedly prac- 
tised on the Germans. That propaganda drive, too, was followed by 
action. 

Historians recall that Czarist Russia, during the last half of the 
last century, bitterly and repeatedly complained against the cruel 
treatment of Orthodox Christians by Turkish oppressors. Twice that 
Russian desire to protect oppressed Christians led to war. And now 
that same State of Russia, far mightier than ever before, is vitally 
interested in Marshal Tito’s present anti-Greek propaganda cam- 
paign. It is part of a vital series of recent world events, forming a 
very definite pattern of Russian expansion. 
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II 


Macedonia is serving as a principal point of Slav pressure. This 
terror, to which the Yugoslav dictator refers, centers about Mace- 
donia, long one of the most volcanic areas in the whole political 
world. It forms a rough geographical half-circle, with the splendid 
Greek port of Salonika at its center. It embraces parts of present-day 
Greece, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, with the largest proportion in 
Yugoslavia and the smallest in Bulgaria. The delineation of its 
borders was made at the close of World War I. It is inhabited 
principally by Slavs and Greeks. 


Up to 1912, the whole of Macedonia was comprised in European 
_ Turkey, and was the scene of incessant international conflicts. These 
fell into two categories: namely, rivalry among the Great Powers 
for the domination of Salonika and bloody struggles among the local 
nations for liberation and hegemony. 


The Greeks wanted Macedonia as “an integral part of their 
millennial heritage.” The Bulgarians demanded it as an inseparable 
part of Bulgaria and the cradle of their State. The Serbs claimed it 
as the first home of Serbianism and their only outlet to the sea. The 
Bulgarians claimed the Slavs there as Bulgarians; the Serbs claimed 
them as Serbians. 

_For more than 50 years bloody clashes have been taking place in 
Macedonia. Slav Macedonians are Europe’s deadliest conspirators. 
In no other European area have so many armed bands operated so 
extensively, attacking State officials, killing rivals and living off the 
local inhabitants. 

The Bulgarian Macedonians staged a major uprising there 
against the Turks in 1903. In 1912, the Balkan States joined forces 
and drove the Turks out of Macedonia. In 1913, the Serbs, Bul- 
garians and Greeks fought a bloody war over the division of Mace- 
donia. In 1915, Bulgaria entered the World War on Germany’s side 
and attacked Serbia in order to get more of Macedonia. In 1941, 
Bulgaria again joined Germany and invaded Yugoslavia and Greece 
in order to occupy Macedonia. 

III 

Now, once more, that old center of strife is seething; but this 
time under very different circumstances. 

In every Macedonian upheaval since 1877, Turkey, Russia, the 
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Teutons (predominantly Austria) and Great Britain have been vital 
factors. They have checked each other. Now the Teutons have 
vanished as a political power and Turkey has been completely 
eliminated from the Macedonian scene. Moreover, Slav Bulgaria 
and Slav Yugoslavia are now united in opposition to Greece. On the 
issue of Macedonia they speak with one voice. 

Twenty million Balkan Slavs, extending from the Black to the 
Adriatic Sea, across Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, join in a unanimous 
demand that “the portion of Macedonia lying in Northern Greece 
be freed from the terror of Greek reactionaries.” On this matter, 
Marshal Tito speaks for both Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. 

And behind them is Russia. The virtual creator, effective backer 
and constant sponsor of the present Bulgarian Government in Mos- 
cow. To an even greater extent—if possible—Soviet Russia created 
and backs the Tito régime. So, behind this local pressure upon weak 
and largely defenseless Greece, is aligned the whole Slav world, 
headed by the U.S.S.R. 

How vitally Russia is interested in this area is shown by Russia’s 
military and diplomatic history for a full century. As an example, 
Russia went to war with Turkey in 1877, won a resounding victory 
and concluded the Peace of San Stefano, by which Bulgaria was 
liberated from Turkey and a Great Bulgaria was created, extendin 
along the Aegean shore and including practically all of Macedonia. 
That Russian surge to the sea was frustrated by Great Britain. But 
now Russia is continuing the same drive with vastly greater power 
and much better prospects of success. 


IV 


Then the Russian spearhead was new, weak Slav Bulgaria; now 
it is a triple-pointed harpoon with Slav Bulgaria forming the left 
barb, Slav Yugoslavia the right, and Slav “Free Macedonia” the 
sharp, penetrating point. “Free Macedonia” is a part of Tito’s Fede- 
rated Yugoslavia, one of the autonomous Yugoslav units along with 
Serbia, Croatia, Montenegro, Slovenia, etc. It co-operates closely with 
Bulgarian Macedonia, which adjoins it. 

“Free Macedonia” has a government of its own, containing some 
of the most beligerent Bulgaro-Macedonian terrorists and revolu- 
tionists of the past 50 years—that is, of those who have survived. It 
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sings the praises and follows the example and cherishes the traditions 
of the irrepressible Bulgarian agitators who caused the uprising of 
1903, the wars of 1912, 1913, 1915, 1941 and scores of minor clashes. 
It is this dynamic, aggressive, fanatically nationalistic government 
of “Free Macedonia” that is leading the fight on Greece. 

At no time since 1877 has this massive Slav push toward Greece 
ceased. The present campaign is no new action. It is the continua- 
tion of one of the mightiest and most persistent drives in modern 
history. 

Perhaps Russia will use this action only as a maneuver for bar- 
gaining purposes. In any case, Russia and the Balkan Slavs are nearer 
domination of the coveted port of Salonika than for 500 years, and 
Greece faces a very serious situation. With Greece are involved the 
interests of the British Empire. 

In 1878, at the Berlin Conference, the British Premier took Mace- 
donia away from Russia. What will Russia do with Macedonia in 
1945 at Berlin, at the meeting of the Big Three? Certainly the issue 
is on the agenda. 

And it should be recalled that Stalin’s position is strengthened 
by the fact that Tito’s Government has persistently refused to ex- 


empt Greek territory from the border areas which are claimed by 
Yugoslavia. 


July 18, 1945. 
(Editor’s Note: Mr. Markham, whose Russia Takes Over The 
Balkans appeared in Human Events on April 25, 1945, writes us: 
“During the third of a century which I have spent in, or been 
‘ connected with the Balkans, I have been intimately associated 


with Macedonians and had opportunities to study that question 
from every angle.”) 





KARS: KEY TO THE NEAR EAST 
By Frank C. Hanighen 


RESIDENT TRUMAN, as the chairman of the Big Three Conference 

in Potsdam, has probably become familiar with one of the most 
important diplomatic problems of today—the settlement of differ- 
ences between Russia and Turkey. And he has undoubtedly dis- 
covered that Premier Churchill seeks to play a big role in this affair. 

For Britain has long taken an active interest in any changes in 
Turkey’s position, because of the latter’s strategic location near-the 
British Empire life line. Historically, Britain has reacted strongly 
when there appeared likely any change in the status of the Straits 
of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. 

Thus, Britain in 1877 prevented Russia, then victor in a war over 
Turkey, from taking the Straits as her spoils. Later, during the 
1920's, British and Russian policies clashed in the various confer- 
ences held to define the status of this waterway. 

Russia manifested renewed interest in Turkey frequently during 
the past year, on March 20 denouncing the Russo-Turkish Treaty 
of 1925. But it was not until June 22 that the Soviet Union sent a 
note to the Turkish Government outlining the basis on which Rus- 
sia would negotiate a new treaty. The terms reportedly embodied 
the following three demands on Turkey: 

1) To permit Russia a privileged position in the Straits by ac- 
cepting Russian garrisons at various points on the ws saan and 
Dardanelles. 

2) To consent to border rectification in Thrace in favor of 
Bulgaria. 


3) To cede to Russia the Eastern Turkish provinces “ Kars 
and Ardahan. 

Now these are all matters of great importance, not only to Tur- 
key, which rejected all the demands, but also to its ally, Britain. In 
view of Britain’s traditional concern about the Straits, it would seem 
likely that the diplomatic battle would center on the first demand. 
Yet there is reason to believe that the real source of contention lies 


elsewhere—in the highly important, but widely overlooked, problem 
of the Kars plateau. 
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II 

The Kars plateau (including Ardahan) is a wooded, moun- 
tainous area only 80 miles southeast of Batum, the oil port on the 
Black Sea, with a mixed population and no significant mineral re- 
sources. Its only importance lies in its strategic military position. 

Russia has important defensive considerations which involve 
Kars. A Russian general is reported to have said recently, “Kars 
is a dagger pointed at Russia’s heart — Baku.” He might have 
widened this description to include all of Southern Russia. For the 
world has perhaps too easily assumed that the Soviet western defenses 
are her sole concern. In view of the debacles of Napoleon and Hitler, 
these defenses now seem more than a match for any attacker. But 
that does not mean that the Soviet Union is impregnable. Russian 
military experts consider the southern frontier their Achilles’ heel 
for the following reasons: 

1. The Baku oil fields, containing 75 per cent of Russian 
oil, probably the most vital single area in Russia, lie but 375 
miles from Kars. Some air experts say that 20 consecutive 
bombing raids could destroy these fields. Much of the man- 
ganese, 80 per cent of the lead, one-half the copper, almost 
all the cotton, and a large part of the wheat and cattle-raising 
regions are in Southern Russia. All these lie within bombing 
range of fields in Turkey, Iraq and Iran. 

2. The communications between Central Russia and these 
southern frontier districts are poor. A single-track railroad, 
800 miles long, and a single motor road over the Caucasus 
provide the only connections between the Russian military 
base at Rostov and Leniniakin in Soviet Armenia, across the 
border from Kars. Bombing could sever these arteries, there- 
by impairing Russian defensive operations. 

3. The Caucasus, Turkestan and the area of Siberia south- 
east of the Urals, is inhabited largely by a frequently disaffected 
Moslem population, which the Soviet found difficult to con- 
quer and to hold. In the present war the Germans recruited 
many thousands of these Moslem soldiers, from among Rus- 
sian prisoners of war, to serve as auxiliaries with the German 
Army. 

The Russian Staff looks ahead to the not far distant day when 
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bombers could fly the 1200 to 1500 miles from Near East bases to 
Magnitogorsk, center of the great Ural industry. The Russians fear 
such a future threat to an area on which they have depended as their 
last industrial line of defense. 

In short, defensive considerations as well as the traditional Rus- 
sian ambition for warm-water ports prompt Russia to demand Kars, 


and to seek territory and spheres of influence along the southern 
borders. 


Ill 

While Stalin and Churchill are alive and in power, the possi- 
bility of any serious clash may be assumed to be small. But, quite 
understandably, both governments plan for a time when other 
leaders and other régimes may enjoy less friendly relations. 

Britain must watch closely any Turkish settlement which might 
prove of offensive value to the Russians. If London should fail to 
support Ankara, Turkey might lose Kars. In that case the Turks 
might well decide that they could no longer depend on Britain for 
their security and might apply for admission to the Russian sphere 
of influence. The weaker Arab states might then follow Turkey’s 
lead, with calamitous results for the British position in that part of 
the world. Britain can hardly afford to lose Turkey, her strongest 
ally in the Near East. | 

Britain has an additional consideration. While Kars is held by 
Turkish troops, allied with Britain, any Russian move toward the 
Persian Gulf would be a dangerous operation, with such a threat 
on its flank. But, with Kars in Russian hands, a Red Army advance 
could be made under favorable conditions into an area of immense 
importance to Britain. 

The Persian Gulf region contains the richest undeveloped oil 
area in the world. A year ago, estimated reserves were reckoned at 
24 billion barrels. New reserves on the Saudi Arabian littoral have 
since been discovered, estimated at 20 billion barrels, which is only 
a little lower than the estimated reserves of the United States. 
Britain is today the oil arbiter of the world. 

Cession of Kars might eventually lead to surrender of this role— 
an imperial disaster of the first magnitude. British prestige would 
drop in the Near and Middle East, as well as throughout the Mos- 
lem world. Collapse of British hegemony in the Near East would 
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in effect render helpless Britain’s imperial life line. 
IV 

Kars, therefore, stands high on the agenda—higher, in fact, 
than the Straits. British interest in the Straits has diminished in 
recent years. While cession to Russia of control of the Straits would 
lower British prestige, it would not be an imperial disaster. 

Air power has altered the picture and, in the face of bombing, 
Russian warships could not pass the Straits unscathed. Even if they 
could, they would remain bottled in the Aegean, far from the main 
ship route of the Mediterranean. As long as Britain holds Rhodes 
and Crete at the mouth of the Aegean, Britain could keep Russian 
naval vessels from attacking her life line and the Mediterrean would 
remain a British lake. . 

Nor could British warships, because of Russian air power, enter 
the Black Sea. This factor should go far to remove Russian fears 
which have been nourished by memories of the Allied armed inter- 
vention in the Black Sea in 1919-20. In view of modern conditions, 
the Straits dispute does not seem insoluble. 

Kars, of course, presents a knotty problem. But we may find a 
precedent for agreement in history. In 1915, Britain made a secret 
treaty with Czarist Russia by which the latter was promised the 
Straits. In exchange, Russia would allow Britain to incorporate, in 
the latter’s sphere of influence in Iran, the whole neutral zone estab- 
lished some years before as a buffer between the two empires. Such 
a zone exists today. 

Following a similar pattern, Stalin and Churchill, it is to be 
hoped, may trade vantage points to reach a peaceful settlement in a 
region whose potentialities might otherwise breed war. 


July 25, 1945. 











THE MORAL OF THE BRITISH ELECTION 
By Felix Morley | 


HE sHocK caused by the British election returns, to many super- 
T keiatly well-informed Americans, is illustrative of a national 
political ignorance not less dangerous because generally unrealized. 
Perhaps more important than the unexpected mandate for Socialism 
in England is the question of why our public opinion was so ill- 
prepared for this development. 

The proximate reason, of course, is our abandonment of the great 
American tradition of objective reporting. As a result of four years 
of war psychology, both press and radio have now almost wholly 
succumbed to the practice of “slanting” or editorializing news. Any 
critical reader can discern for himself, in headlines and “news” 
stories, the constant tendency to emphasize the appropriate Ministry 
of Public Enlightenment approach; to play down or omit all ref- 
erence to facts which are unpleasant or at variance with what Com- 
munists would call “the party line”. 

Of course, most people realize that truth is the first casualty in 
war. Less well understood is the subtle way in which subordina- 
tion of truth to propaganda destroys the power of political analysis. 
Today this loss of the scientific attitude in political science is at 
least as pronounced in our universities and colleges as in the editorial 
offices of our newspapers. And this attrition of the essential critical 
faculty, withering that hard and honest and courageous thinking 
which is rare at best, has now become a matter of national urgency. 

Under a dictatorship, it is desirable that subjects should succumb 
en masse to wishful thinking. But that tendency is a very serious, 
probably fatal, weakness in a democracy where the rights of citizen- 
ship are preserved. Disillusion is the inevitable result of misinforma- 
tion. And disillusion will be dangerous in proportion to the extent 
that a fundamentally honest and well-meaning electorate is misled. 


II 
On Thursday, July 26, the New York Times, a most influential 
newspaper, carried the following classic example of understatement 
as a first-page headline: 


LESSER CHURCHILL VICTORY FORSEEN 
IN BRITISH ELECTION 
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On Friday, July 27, the streamer headline of the Times on this 
subject read: 


CHURCHILL IS DEFEATED IN LABOR LANDSLIDE 

Of course such mistakes in journalistic guidance can to some ex- 
tent be covered by subsequent references to “stunning surprises”, 
“amazing overturns” or “astonishing upsets”. But such defensive 
afterthought is at bottom equally deceptive. It makes neither for 
public confidence nor for the democratic development of policy 
which must be based on reliable information in order to be in- 
telligent. 


As seen in retrospect, the plain truth was something which many 
good reporters knew, at which a few hinted discreetly, but which 
none dared to say outright because the facts would have rubbed the 
iridescent bubble of American illusions. After V-E Day the popu- 
larity of Winston Churchill, never as great in his own country as 
pictured here, took a precipitous decline. Since Charles I lost his 
head, first metaphorically, then physically, the English have always 
been resolute to eliminate any of their leaders with a tendency to 
regard themselves as “indispensable men”. They still run true to 
form. 

In Mr. Churchill’s own constituency, where no opposition at all 
was expected, an eleventh-hour and wholly self-sponsored candi- 
date, whom the former Prime Minister called “Tomfool” Hancock, 
gathered over 10,000 protest votes. 

Both Mr. Churchill’s son and son-in-law were defeated, though 
allotted—under the English system whereby a candidate can stand 
for any constituency—what the Conservative Party management re- 
garded as wholly safe seats. 

The great majority of Mr. Churchill’s Ministers, including his 
closest personal advisers, were also repudiated by the electorate, 
whether urban or rural. Prominent among these casualties was 
Brendan Bracken who, as Minister of Information during the greater 


part of the war, endeavored to dictate to Englishmen what they 
should and should not think and say. 


Says Herbert Morrison, the new leader of the House of Com- 
mons, by way of epitaph: “Winston Churchill was hopelessly 
astray. . . . He made himself contemptible.” 
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Ill 


In addition to the unreported personal animus against Churchill, 
as pronounced in the soldier vote as among civilians, another factor, 
less carefully concealed, was clearly important in the election over- 
turn. The extreme war weariness in England is now admitted, in 
retrospect at least. But there is still a curious attempt to demon- 
strate, through the “news” columns, that a people sick and tired of 
military heroics will assuredly continue all-out for the “uncondi- 
tional surrender” of Japan. 

_ The opposition party in this country has little political philoso- 
phy in common with the Opposition which has now become the 
Government in Britain. But the Republicans can certainly take 
heart for 1946, in this evidence of popular reaction, as soon as the 
strain of war is even partially removed—with the reservation that 
Republican leadership, if intelligent, should also closely study the 
fate of the British Liberals. Endeavoring to be all things to all 
voters, liberalism is now practically wiped out as a political party. 

It was probably because of war weariness that the British electro- 
ate reacted so strongly against Churchill’s effort to maintain Brit- 
ain’s prestige and authority on the Continent of Europe. Now it 
seems unlikely that the Labor Government will continue the inter- 
vention in Greece, or will even maintain the cautious backing which 
the Conservatives accorded Franco in Spain and Salazar in Portugal. 

Although the British Labor Party has no sympathy with Com- 
munism, and although the British Communists polled little more 
than 100,000 votes, as compared with over 12,000,000 for moderate 
Labor candidates, the political turnover in England will doubtless 
indirectly serve to assist the further communization of Europe. The 
elimination of Churchill carries less than no grief for Stalin. 

Because of the prejudice against the word, few in this country . 
will dare to define the British vote as “isolationist”. However, it is 
precisely that, in the sense of being a popular mandate to curtail 
European commitments, which this impoverished little island no 
longer has either the strength or the desire to carry. 


IV 


Essentially “isolationist”, also, was the demand of the British 
electorate for more effective governmental concentration on acute 
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domestic problems, to which the Labor Party shrewdly devoted its 
campaign strategy. 

Foremost among these problems is housing. The six-year cessa- 
tion of home building, and the destruction caused by German bomb- 
ing, have combined to make housing an issue of the first magni- 
tude. A major program for state-subsidized homes stands first on 
the list of Labor promises, and probably will be initiated without 
waiting for the end of the war with Japan. 

In other respects the Labor Government is likely to move more 
slowly in the direction of socialization than many Americans seem 
to fear. Partly, that is because Britain’s economy is now operating 
under rigorous wartime controls, and war socialism must remain, 
regardless of politics, at least until fighting ends in the Far East. 
But another factor, generally overlooked in this country, is that social 
democracy is a far more universally desired objective of British 
Labor than is any fundamental alteration in the system of private 
enterprise. 

Reform of the still semi-feudal system of land ownership, and 
better educational opportunities for the “lower classes”, are there- 
fore at least as important as any widespread nationalization of in- 
dustry in the legislative program of the new government. From 
Prime Minister Attlee down, this is in the hands of sober, hard- 
headed, experienced and fundamentally conservative administrators. 
There is not a Harry Hopkins, nor even a Henry Wallace, in any 
position of command. 

The British have chosen their post-war Government. Because 
we failed to anticipate that this would be overwhelmingly Labor 
is no reason for making the opposite error of sensationalizing the 
Labor Party program by anticipation. 


August 1, 1945. 











THE POTSDAM ACCOMPLISHMENT 
By Felix Morley 


LITTLE LEss than a quarter of a century separated the first 
partitioning of Poland, in 1772, from the second and fatal di- 
vision of that unhappy country, between Russia and Prussia, in 1793. 
Just over a quarter of a century separates the first partitioniug of 
Prussia, legalized by the Treaty of Versailles early in 1920, from the 
second and far more drastic division of its territory tersely an- 
nounced in Section IX of the Berlin Agreement of August 2, 1945. 
Reference to any good historical atlas will show how the Eight- 
eenth Century expansion of Prussia is being matched by a retribu- 
tive Twentieth Century contraction. But the parallel is more ar- 
resting than exact. 

When Poland was obliterated, it was the Russia of the Empress 
Catherine (1762-97) which profited most thereby. Now that Poland 
is being restored again, the similarly expansionist Russia of Josef 
Stalin is still the principal beneficiary. Only for the relatively brief 
period between the First and Second World Wars did Poland re- 
gain any of the territory taken from her by Catherine the Great. 
Now the Russian frontier moves westward again, Britain and the 
United States acquiescing today as Prussia and Austria acquiesced a 
century and a half ago. 

As agreed at Potsdam, post-war Russia will include more than 
half of the old Kingdom of Poland, and the best part of East Prussia 
additionally. The reconstitution of Poland this time is to be solely 
at Prussian expense; is to include territory and population which 
have been Germanic from the beginning of recorded history in 
Europe. ; 

There are two motives, one primarily of Russian, the other pri- 
marily of English, inspiration in the territorial settlements outlined 
by the Berlin Agreement. Since the President of the United States 
has signed this Agreement, and since American troops and Ameri- 
can subsidies will be expected to maintain it, consideration of the 
play of politics involved would seem distinctly in order. 

II 

The Russian policy, while not necessarily at variance with that 

of Great Britain, is the more ambitious and the more subtle of the 
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two. It aims to establish a Poland so racially incongruous and 
strategically helpless that all future Polish governments will have 
to rely on continuous Russian support. The price of this support 
will, of course, be that control of Polish policy by Moscow which is 
already apparent. This control is further assured by outright Rus- 
sian annexation of the Baltic coast to the gates of Danzig, giving 
the Red Fleet the excellent naval base of Koenigsberg. Thus post- 
war Poland will always be subject to a Russian blockade. 

Simultaneously Poland, under the Agreement signed by Stalin, 
Truman and Attlee, has already been given administrative power 
over the Prussian provinces of Silesia, Pomerania and part of Brand- 
enburg, as well as that part of East Prussia not annexed by the Soviet 
Union. This wholly Germanic territory includes the great city of 
Breslau and its important industrial area as well as (it is reported) the 
shipbuilding center of Stettin and the adjacent industrial district of 
Stargard. The major wealth of German territory allotted to Poland 
is, however, agricultural. 

In addition, Poland is to obtain full sovereignty over the former 
Free City of Danzig and, of course, re-acquires the one-time Prus- 
sian provinces of Posen and West Prussia, which were Polish prior 
to the Eighteenth Century partitions, and again from 1920 to 1939. 

All told, some ten million Germans, or approximately one-third 
the total population of the new Poland which is designed, will come 
under the control of Warsaw by these annexations. It will, of course, 
be impossible to deport all these Germans into what is left of Ger- 
many, if for no other reason than because such a deportation would 
leave nobody except carpet-baggers in the annexed territory. 

Either these tough Prussians will themselves in time take over 
the Government of Poland, or they will have to be held in permanent 
subjection by the Poles with Russian support. The one other possi- 
bility is that German Communists and Polish Communists will 
combine to run a German-Polish Soviet Republic with Russian 
blessing. It is this possibility which the Kremlin may well hope and 
expect to bring to reality. 


| Ill 

If the Russians at Potsdam were successful in establishing a satel- 
lite Poland, the British, whether under Churchill or Attlee, were no 
less eager to confirm the outline of a satellite Germany. Both am- 
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bitions demand the destruction of Prussia, always the active agent 
for German unification; always the spearhead of German militarism. 
But the British ambition demands equally that non-Prussian Ger- 


many be left intact and united, regardless of French ambitions in 
the Rhineland. 


It is a long-standing English opinion that the basic trouble with 
Germany has been the rise to dominance there of Prussia and what 
is broadly called “Prussianism”. It is not forgotten that in the pre- 
Bismarck era Anglo-German relations were always of the friend- 
liest. It is not forgotten that the British Royal Family is of Hanover- 
ian origin and that English cultural and commercial relations with 
Western Germany have been intimate, and mutually profitable, 
since the days of the Hanseatic League. 


Therefore it was the policy of Lloyd George, at the last Peace 
Conference, to acquire the greater part of Germany’s overseas 
empire, through the ingenious device of mandates, but to leave 
Germany itself almost intact, thereby retaining a valuable market 
for British exports. The then British Prime Minister was particular- 
ly firm on the desirability of ceding no racially German territory 
to Poland, characterized by General Smuts at Versailles as “an his- 
toric failure” which “always would be a failure”. On the Polish 
claim to a large part of Upper Silesia, Mr. Lloyd George wrote, in 
his “Memoirs of the Peace Conference” (Vol. I, p. 471): 

“In certain cases where the territory was predominantly Ger- 

man in nationality . . . no plebiscite was required. In each of 

these cases they ought to be restored to Germany.” 

With their experience of the Nazis, and further evidence of the 
German capacity to wage war, the traditional British viewpoint on 
Germany has been sharply modified, but not completely changed. 
The British Foreign Office now willingly agrees to the complete 
dismemberment of Prussia, almost all of the Eighteenth Centu 
kingdom of that name being now turned over to Poland. But 
Britain also seeks to preserve as a united nation the more liberal 
States of the old German Confederation—Bavaria, Baden, Wuertem- 
berg, Saxony, Hanover and the rest—not only as a recoverable mar- 
ket, but also as a barrier to Russia’s dynamic westward push. 
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/ IV 

In order to secure agreement at Potsdam, both the Russians and 
the British made concessions, though in neither case at their own 
expense. 

The British seemingly agreed to the final elimination of the little 
Baltic Republics of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, as well as to the 
creation of a grotesque Poland, which from the viewpoint of Lon- 
don has the purely negative advantage of liquidating Prussia. The 
Polish settlement, if it can be called such, is a sad inaugural action 
for Mr. Attlee, whose Labor Party has paid much verbal tribute to 
self-determination and decisions by democratic process. 

Incidentally, this settlement scarcely conforms with Article 55 
of the San Francisco Charter, which demands “respect for the princi- 
ple of . . . self-determination of peoples.” 

The Russians, on their part, agree to delimiting their zone of 
influence at the Oder River, though their area of military occupa- 
tion extends far to the west of this. And the Russians further agree 
to tolerate the effort to establish a democratic German buffer State, 
shorn of Prussia, even though this holds some promise of blocking 
further Communist penetration in Western Europe. 

Our own role, apparently, is to placate disgruntled France and to 
endeavor to restore a modified form of capitalism in Western Eu- 
rope—meantime, however, working to strengthen Communist Rus- 
sia at the expense of Poland and backing the Communist effort to 
launch a red revolution in Spain. It is the role of a good-natured, 
wealthy and perhaps somewhat doddering Uncle, who seeks to keep 
the peace by even-handed distribution of largesse to two shrewd, im- 
pecunious, hard-boiled and mutually mistrustful nephews. 

Many have noted that beyond the area of agreement, covering 
Germany and Poland, the Potsdam report implicitly reveals a 
greater area of disagreement among the “Big Three”. The failure 
even to mention the great and growing problems of both the Far 
East and the Near East is disturbingly significant. 


August 8, 1945. 











THE FAR EASTERN DILEMMA 
By Frank C. Hanighen 


RESIDENT TRUMAN deserves great credit for his skill in bringing 

the Far Eastern War to a climax. Discarding resolutely the 
Pandora’s Box of Unconditional Surrender, the President has offered 
terms to Japan which hold much promise of averting the calamity 
which took place in Germany. 

By utilizing the institution of the Japanese Emperor, American 
diplomacy has laid the foundation for an easier transition—polit- 
ical, economic and social—from military defeat to renascent democ- 
racy. The home islands of Japan need not now become a center 
of disorder and social infection for the whole Far East. 

But our diplomats, with their attention directed almost exclu- 
sively on Tokyo and its symbol of the Imperial Throne, have un- 
forunately not extended this constructive vision to the Asiatic main- 
land. 
Although China was promised Manchuria by the terms of the 
Cairo Declaration, Russia has reportedly been given its pre-1904 
rights in the Chinese Eastern Railway and a lease on the Liaotung 
peninsula, which contains the great port of Dairen and the naval 
base of Port Arthur. Russian forces are fighting their way into 
Manchuria from both ends of the Chinese Eastern Railway. All 
reports agree that Russia will at least temporarily occupy Manchuria 
and include it in her sphere of influence. In the region of North 
China, adjoining Manchuria, a confused situation seems to exist 
with the Chinese Communists taking over power in some places. 

Complacent Americans may dismiss the whole Far Eastern prob- 
lem as solved, by letting Stalin take what the Czar had and what 
he expected to get at the turn of the century. But, if this be the 
outcome, we should realize that, despite our diplomatic success in 
Japan proper, we have re-created the same old war-breeding pat- 
tern of power politics which existed a half-century ago. 

II 

The contending imperialisms of the Czars and the forbears of 
Hirohito have striven for this rich area for the past 50 years. The 
fledgling Japanese Empire won the Liaotung peninsula from China 
in 1894, but was ousted by diplomatic pressure in 1896. By 1898, 
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Russia had taken possession of Liaotung, the while pushing her 
Chinese Eastern Railway across Manchuria to provide a short-cut 
for the long Trans-Siberian Railway. Swarms of Russians entered 
Manchuria, making it a virtual colony, and pushed into Korea. The 
upshot was the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-05. 

Japan won the war and partially the peace; getting Liaotung 
on lease and the South Manchurian branch of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. The northern part of that railway remained in Russian 
hands as did the section from Harbin to Chungchun. Two spheres 
of influence thus divided Manchuria. 

But, with the outbreak of the First World War, Russia’s influence 
in her sphere began to wane, as the war in Europe absorbed her 
energies. This continued after the Bolsheviks took power, although 
they tried to cling to Manchuria—in rather ironic contrast to Lenin’s 
anti-imperialist professions. Civil war and reconstruction in Russia 
diminished the force of Moscow’s pretensions. 

China, too, rent by civil war and the problems of unification and 
reconstruction, could not keep a firm hold on Manchuria. Through- 
out the 1920's, Japanese railways, industries and political influence _ 
radiated more widely in Manchuria, until in 1931, Japan boldly 
overthrew the local Chinese warlord by military force and estab- 
lished the puppet State of Manchukuo. Russia finally wound up 
her interests in Manchuria by selling her shares in the Chinese 
Eastern Railway to the Japanese puppet in, 1935. 

Ere long, Japan’s armies and agents were spilling southward 
from Manchuria into the rich northern provinces. While Chiang 
Kai-shek had remained too weak even to declare war against Japan 
when the latter seized Manchuria in 1931, the Japanese “Drang 
Nach Suden” resulted finally in a real war between Nationalist 
China and Japan, beginning in 1937 and lasting until today. 


Ill 

Although the integrity of all of China was at stake in this war, the 
real prize remained in North China. Manchuria is the richest part 
of China. Minerals include coal, iron ore, gold, silver, sulphur, 
magnesite and oil shale. The Fushun coal mines have estimated de- 
posits of over one billion tons. Soy beans, wheat, millet, corn, rice 
and other grains are raised in abundance. 

Manchuria, with a population of about 40 million, still remains 
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underpopulated in an overpopulated China. Agriculture and in- 
dustry have been intensively developed by the Japanese and there 
still remains much to exploit. The Foreign Policy Association, on 
January 1, 1945, said, “Manchuria is by far the most highly indus- 
trialized section of China. .. . The importance of Manchuria as a 
market can be seen from the fact that in the three years 1934-36, its 
imports were 58 percent of those of the rest of continental China.” 
Japanese broadcasts since 1941 indicate that the industrialization and 
agricultural development have proceeded at an accelerated pace. 
Manchurian industry has rivaled that of Japan in many respects 
and the two economies have become closely integrated. 

The provinces north of the Yellow River and south of Man- 
churia are also valuable. Just before the Sino-Japanese war of 1937, 
they had one-fifth the population of all China and one-tenth the 
area; raised 50 per cent of the rice and go per cent of the wool; and 
boast 54 per cent of China’s coal reserves, including good coking 
coal for the manufacture of steel, and 46 per cent of her iron ore. 

The fact is that this whole northern area has the bulk of what 
mineral riches China is known to possess. Americans have tended 
to see only the China of Canton, Shanghai and the rice bowl— 
which is poor in natural resources. This myopia has obscured the 
fact that the real center of wealth—and hence of future power— 
lies in North China. 

Japan will suffer severely from the loss of this region. Unless 
some of the integration between Japan and the mainland is main- 
tained after the war, it is difficult to see how Japan’s home economy 
can support her swollen population. To bring Japan back to the 
family of peaceful, prosperous nations may prove quite a burden to 
our projected stewardship in the Far East. 


IV 

Russian troops are moving southward in Manchuria. Possession 
is nine points of the law, and it would be surprising if Russia were 
willingly to withdraw these troops in the forseeable future. The 
likelihood is that Manchuria will at least remain a Russian sphere 
of influence, if it does not become an addition to the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese Communists have infiltrated the nor- 
thern provinces with large guerrilla forces which hitherto have re- 
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mained away from the railways and industrial areas. With the sur- 
render of Japanese forces, these guerrillas can now move in and take 
over the power in most of this area—a development which Chian 
Kai-shek is already trying to prevent. Since the Chinese Com- 
munists traditionally follow the lead of Moscow, their overlordship 
of these areas would be tantamount to making North China a part 
of Russia’s sphere. This would place the real riches and power of 
China under Russia, leaving to Chiang Kai-shek only the poorer 
parts of the country. 

This is the situation at the climax of a long and costly war in the 
Far East. Now the United States fundamentally went to war in the 
Pacific to insure the integrity of China. If we had not opposed Jap- 
an’s hegemony in China, there could hardly have come to pass the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. Any settlement, therefore, which permits 
the establishment of a Russian sphere over the wealthiest part of 
China constitutes clearly the loss of America’s war in the Far East. 

Nationalist China could not long submit to such a situation. And 
the United States, if it follows its traditional policy of supporting 
China, would sooner or later react against this setup. 

“It may not be too much to say”, writes Nathaniel Peffer, Far 
Eastern expert, in the New York Times on August 12, “that what is 


at stake is whether America will have to go to war again in the 
Pacific”. 


August 15, 1945. 








SOME CONSEQUENCES OF THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR 
By William Henry Chamberlin 


ERTAIN OF THE less agreeable results of the Second World War 

are already visible, even amid the universal relief over the close 
of the Pacific phase of the conflict. Many of these consequences are 
at once paradoxical and ironical, if judged by the standards of the 
inspirational literature which urged America’s involvement in the 
conflict in the name of eternal and universal moral principles. 

The war was fought for the independence of small nations. The 
war is ending with the obliteration of some small nations and the 
subjugation of others. 

The war was fought against appeasement of totalitarianism, as 
exemplified by the Axis Powers. The war is ending with a long 
series of acts of appeasement in relation to the strong surviving 
totalitarian power, the Soviet Union. By an amazing feat of casuis- 
try some who were most vociferous in expressing the belief that ap- 
peasement of Hitler was dangerous, immoral and futile are now 
advocates of the proposition that appeasement of Stalin is desirable, 
moral and a constructive act of high statesmanship. The Polish set- 
tlement, Winston Churchill told Parliament on August 16, “is not a 
good augury for the future of Europe”. 

Arthur Koestler brings out the point in his brilliant book, The 


Yogt and the Commissar: 


“This time the men of Munich are of the Left. The atti- 
tude of the left and Liberal press in the Russian-Polish con- 
flict was an uncanny replica of the Conservative attitude in 
the German-Czech conflict of 1939. The same flimsy argu- 
ments about ethnic minorities (Sudeten-Germans in the first, 
Ukranians and Belorussians in the second case) were invoked 
to soften an act of conquest by terror and military might; 
there was the same impatience with the annoying victim who 
refuses to be murdered in silence, and the same symptoms of 
uneasy conscience and the same veiled admissions that small 
nations and big principles have sometimes to be sacrificed in 
the interest of peace between the great powers.” 


The war was fought in the name of collective security. But the 
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world security structure which grew out of the San Francisco Con- 
ference has holes large enough to permit the passage of tanks. The 
war was supposedly fought against militarism. Yet, despite the 
crushing defeat and pulverization of the Axis Powers, there is a 
gloomy prospect that the peace will be the most heavily armed in 
history. 

II 

Confusion becomes still more confounded if one considers the 
cause of the war and the professed objectives of the United Nations, 
as stated in the Atlantic Charter. The immediate cause of the war 
was the maintenance of Poland’s independence and territorial in- 
tegrity; an underlying cause, the Japanese seizure of Manchuria. 

But the sequel is that Poland has been deprived of more than 40 
per cent of its pre-war territory, while Russia is seemingly to replace 
Japan as overlord of the richest part of China. 

As for Poland’s independence, the new “government of national 
unity” is merely the old Soviet puppet government, with a minimum 
of window-dressing in the form of adding a few political figures 
from the London Government. All the key pesitions remain firmly 
in Communist hands. Nor have elementary conditions of the “free 
unfettered elections” promised by the Yalta Declaration been 
realized. 

As for the Atlantic Charter, it is not a blueprint but a negative 
of the peace in the making. What possible relation is there between 
its self-determination clauses and the arbitrary annexation of Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Estonia, part of Finland, Eastern Czechoslovakia, 
Bessarabia, Northern Bukovina? 

There is general indifference toward a forcible uprooting of 
peoples on a scale that was never dreamed of at Versailles. One 
need only mention the four or five million Poles who have been or 
will be moved from the regions east of the so-called Curzon Line, 
the seven million Germans who must be uprooted to make room 
for Poles in the territory east of the Oder, the three million Sudeten 
Germans whom Czechoslovakia wishes to expell. 


Ill 
Among the consequences of the Second World War one must 
note the striking concentration of power in the hands of the Big 
Three. This lends to every meeting of American, Soviet and British 
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leaders a quality of breath-taking historical drama. It imposes on 
such a homespun, socially democratic figure as President Truman 
the dizzying responsibilities traditionally associated with dictators. 

The predominance of the Big Three is a natural result of the 
overwhelming advantage in strength of larger over smaller nations 
which has been evident since Nazi Blitz tactics were unloosed on 
the world six years ago. Modern war, culminating in the atomic 
bomb, can only be effectively waged by large aggregates of skilled 
manpower, laboratories and industrial plant. 

An accompaniment of the unprecedented power of the Big 
Three is the unparalleled power vacuum which has been created 
both in Europe and the Far East. Not since the downfall of the © 
Roman Empire has there been anything to compare with the de- 
cline of Europe as a result of the present war. Anne O’Hare Mc- 
Cormick, the well-informed restrained correspondent of the New 
York Times, summarized the conclusions of a vast body of eyewit- 
ness impressions and reports, including her own, when she wrote 
recently: 


“What was not expected was a reversion to worse than 
medieval conditions, not in one country, but on an almost 


continental scale. Europe has gone backward, so far back- 
ward that the populations seem to have lost connection with 
the modern world. . .. When one sees people who once had 
homes, decent clothes, ambitions, human manners, grubbing 
the fields like animals for roots to eat, one does not see 
revolutionary forces, or constructive forces, but only . . . the 
breakdown of a civilization.” 


IV 

There are three main reasons for some of these ironies and para- 
doxes of a war that has ended in Europe and Asia with full military 
victory, yet nevertheless bears sour fruit in terms of political, eco- 
nomic, social and human consequences. 

First, one may note the uncontrollable destructive dynamism of 
modern warfare. One may well recall the remark of Randolph 
Bourne, one of the greatest of America’s neglected thinkers, who 
observed that war is a wild elephant. It carries the rider where it 
wills, not where he wills. Witness the atomic bomb, a weapon 
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which promises to divide mankind not as victors and vanquished 
but into two broad classes of survivors and exterminated. 

Second, there have been repeated failures of judgment, perspec- 
tive and intelligent anticipation in the conduct of our foreign affairs. 
There has been a deplorable unwillingness to use the experience and 
factual knowledge of some of our ablest elder statesmen and career 
diplomats. There has been a tendency, little short of appalling in 
view of the stakes involved, to entrust important negotiations and 
grave. decisions to amateurs and dillétantes. With the close of the 
war the effects of this will swiftly become apparent. 

Third, there has been a very unfortunate, but perhaps unavoid- 
able time-lag between the swift movement of a changing world and 
the necessary revision of our thinking on foreign affairs. Threats 
that have ceased to be real are still played up as scarecrows, con- 
cealing new dangers that are very real. John Maynard Keynes 
found a vivid phrase for a similar time-lag at the Versailles Con- 
ference. As he ruefully remarked, it was easier to bamboozle Wil- 
son than to “debamboozle” him. 

It is now essential both to understand the world that is emerg- 
ing from the rubble and ashes of this devastating conflict and to 
work out a foreign policy suited to 1945—not 1935. The immense 
power that is now America’s, a power of which most Americans 
are scarcely conscious, can still achieve much for human freedom 
and well-being if only that power is purposefully, intelligently, hu- 
manely and realistically used. 


August 22, 1945. 





THE RETURN TO NOTHINGNESS 
By Felix Morley 


CCORDING to Japanese reports, accepted in Washington as prob- 
Aine truthful, some 30,000 human beings were blasted into 
eternity by the first atomic bomb, exploded over the city of Hiro- 
shima on August 6. 

Of the 160,000 who were injured by this act of annihilation, di- 
rected at a community of a quarter of a million persons, additional 
thousands are said to have died in subsequent agony from the de- 
layed cremation of the neutron rays. The same report on after- 
effects comes from Nagasaki, where on August g the second atomic 
bomb caused a somewhat smaller number of casualties. 

If December 7, 1941, is “a day that will live in infamy”, what 
will impartial history say of August 6, 1945? 

At Pearl Harbor the target was an isolated naval base; the ma- 
terial destruction was virtually limited to warships and military 
installations; the relatively small loss of life was for the most part 
confined to men who had voluntarily enlisted in the armed services. 

At Hiroshima the target was the heart of a teeming city. The 
great majority of those obliterated were civilians, including thou- 
sands of children trapped in the 33 schools that were destroyed. 
It was pure accident if a single person slain at Hiroshima had any 
personal responsibility for the Pearl Harbor outrage. These victims, 
like ourselves, were merely the helpless instruments of the ruthless 
Moloch of Totalitarian Government. 

Pearl Harbor was an indefensible and infamous act of aggres- 
sion. But Hiroshima was an equally infamous act of atrocious re- 
venge. Because perpetrated by a nation that calls itself Christian, 
on a people with less lofty spiritual pretensions, eventual judgment 
may call our action ethically the more shameful, wan the more 
degrading, of the two. 

Unless we find some. way of expiation, future missionaries to 
Japan will have difficulties in rationalizing the atomic bomb. 

II 

Undoubtedly Hiroshima shortened the war. The atomic bomb 
may well have saved more lives than it has destroyed to date. But to 
say that is to excuse rather than to explain. 
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The price we have paid for victory is terribly high. And per- 
haps the cost of this last installment, at Hiroshima, is even heavier 
for us than for the Japanese. For its measurement is the loss of 
ideals which, far more than our moral strength, have made America 
great and distinctive in the long human story. The measurement of 
our loss may be seen, for instance, in the miserable farce put on 
by those who tried to reconcile mass murder of “enemy children” 
with lip service to the doctrine that God created all men in his 
image. 

We tend to forget, also, that under our system of government 
each of us must carry individual responsibility for the decisions of 
our rulers, civilian or military. The brilliant scientists who de- 
signed, the intrepid flyers who released, the atomic bomb are ac- 
tually less responsible than the rest of us for its effects. They were 
our servants, paid by us to do what we wanted done. 

__ The German people, we have decreed, have corporate responsi- 
bility for the acts of their National Socialist State. So, at Nazi con- 
centration camps, we have paraded horrified German civilians be- 
fore the piled bodies of tortured Nazi victims. We have drafted 
German women to bury these pitiful dead. We have forced German 
prisoners in this country to witness pictures of these abdominable 
deeds. . 

It would be equally salutary to send groups of representative 
Americans to blasted Hiroshima. There, as at Buchenwald, are 
many unburied dead. There are many towards whose bereavement 
we can scarcely feel vindictive. There is a spiritual desolution for 
which we cannot dodge responsibilty. 

We can be proud that so many Americans would individually 
be glad to assume all risks in this stricken area—if our Government 
would permit exercise of the quality of mercy in which our people 
heretofore have never been deficient. 


Ill 

Atonement is not the least of the considerations raised by the 
atomic bomb. 

There is a weapon different in kind as well as in degree from 
all its predecessors in the long list of lethal instruments. It bears 
as little relationship to the now.commonplace “blockbuster” as the 
latter has to the stone axe of Neanderthal man. Both the manner 
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and the extent of this new release of uncontrollable energy are en- 
croachments on the innermost mystery of the universe. Instinctive- 
ly we know that such trespassing invites proportionate penalties. 

The fear that has gripped man’s hearts, since the blasting of 
Hiroshima, is not primarily due to anticipation that our cities will 
eventually meet the same fate, logical though such outcome would 
be. Our fear is much more akin to that which still accompanies 
the sense of personal and collective sin. 

Expectation of retribution is only a part of the fear which springs 
from consciousness of sin. The sense of shame and degradation is 
only a part of this fear. Most important in this unease is the loss 
of individual dignity and spiritual peace—the consciousness of being 
hopelessly adrift; of having lost contact with those standards by — 
which men really live. 

Long before our age of science there were men who foresaw 
its coming and who sought in advance of the necessity which now 
confronts us to lead human intelligence to the service of principle 
rather than that of passion. One such prophet was Thomas Aquinas, 
who in the Thirteenth Century worked out that universal Christian 
synthesis which the atomic bomb destroys. Few today will deny 
surpassing insight to that passage in the Summa Theologica where 
St. Thomas wrote, almost 700 years ago: 


- “In all created things there is a stable element, even if 
this be only primary matter, and something belonging to 
movement, if under movement we include operation. New 
things need governing as to both, because even that which 
is stable, since it is created from nothing, would return to 
nothingness were it not sustained by a Governing Hand.” 


IV 

Great effort has been made to picture the atomic bomb as an 
eminently laudable achievement of American inventiveness, inge- 
nuity and scientific skill. On the day of the destruction of Hiro- 
shima the floodgates of official publicity were swung wide. Rivers 
of racy material prepared in our various agencies of Public Enlight- 
enment poured out to the press and radio commentators whose well- 
understood duty it is to “condition” public opinion. Puddles of ink 
confusedly outlined the techniques whereby we have successfully 
broken the Laws of God. 
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Never has any totalitarian propaganda effort fallen more flat. 
Instead of the anticipated wave of nationalistic enthusiasm, the 
general reaction was one of unconcealed horror. Even the immediate 
Japanese surrender, even the joy of “going places” on unrationed gas, 
even the universal sense of relief over the ending of the war, has not 
concealed an apprehension which reflection does less than nothing to 
diminish. Many who cannot voice their thoughts are none the less 
conscious of the withdrawal of the Governing Hand, are well aware 
that at the crossroads we have chosen the turning which leads back 
to Nothingness. 

In London, last week, Parliament ratified the Charter of the 

United Nations. Consideration was as perfunctory as that given 
the subject by our Senate. Emphasized was the futility of this 
elaborate mechanism in the light of announcement that two major 
Allies intend to withhold the secret of the atomic bomb from the 
third most powerful partner. 
_ So a country dedicated by its founders to individual enlighten- 
ment now controls a secret which makes the individual look as does 
the insect in respect to D.D.T. Quite naturally our new scale of 
values loses its moral grandeur and shifts to insect values—“full em- 
ployment” or “security” within the meticulously organized anthill 
of the expanding State. 


We have won the war. Now what is our purpose for the Power 
we control? 


August 29, 1945. 












MANCHURIA AND THE OPEN DOOR 
By Felix Morley 


His WEEK marks the 46th anniversary of the first formal procla- 
mation of the Open Door as the cardinal principle in Sino- 
American relations. With good reason it has been said that this 
Open Door Manifesto and the Monroe Doctrine constitute the only 
fixed and enduring definitions that our foreign policy has ever had. 
Like the Monroe Doctrine, the Open Door was a joint Anglo- 
American production, though in both cases our Government has 
frequently pushed the principles involved to conclusions which the 
British have been unwilling to support. The whole story of this 
effort to further both American and Chinese interests is told in va- 
rious standard works of reference. An authoritative yet concise ac- 
count is in A. Whitney Griswold’s The Far Eastern Policy of the 
United States (Harcourt, Brace, 1938). 

The actual establishment of the Open Door policy took the 
form of parallel diplomatic notes, over the signature of John Hay as 
Secretary of State, dispatched to the British, French, German, Jap- 
anese and Russian Governments on September 6, 1899. These com- 
munications, to the nations dismembering China, emphasized that: 

“, «. the Government of the United States will in no way com- 

mit itself to a recognition of exclusive rights of any power 

within or control over any portion of the Chinese Empire .. .” 

And the notes further urged, as the essence of the Open Door: 

“, ..a declaration by the various powers claiming ‘spheres of 

influence’ in China of their intentions as regards treatment of 

foreign trade therein.” 


The acknowledgments of our significant diplomatic assertion, 
says Griswold (op. cit., p. 77): 
“, . . were uniformly evasive and noncommital. The first 
and most satisfactory reply was the British, but even this left 
much to be desired. Though Lord Salisbury professed his 
enthusiasm for the open door principle, he was loath to apply 
it either to Kowloon or to Weihaiwei. . . .” 
Nevertheless, the United States, under every President since and 
including McKinley, has insisted upon this policy of equal com- 
mercial opportunity in China. Devotion to the principle of the 
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Open Door was, of course, the factor which made inevitable our 
bitter war with Japan. 

For instance, Secretary Hull’s note to Japan of November 26, 
1941, recognized by our military leaders as the quasi-ultimatum 
which precipitated the attack on Pearl Harbor, proposed as a condi- 
tion of peace that: 

“Both Governments [U.S.A. and Japan] will give up all 

extraterritorial rights in China... . 

“Both Governments will endeavor to obtain the agreement 
of the British and other governments to give up extraterritorial 


- rights in China, including rights in international settlements 
and in concessions. . . .” 


II 

It is against this background, in the light of a policy maintained 
regardless of cost for almost half-a-century, that we must consider 
the Russo-Chinese “Treaty of Friendship and Alliance”, signed in 
Moscow on August 14, 1945. 

The vital part of this important Treaty is in its five supple- 
mentary agreements. For the eight short articles of the Treaty itself 
are primarily concerned with provisions of Russo-Chinese alliance 
in the war against Japan. And, since Japan capitulated on the very 
day this treaty was signed, much of this introductory section seems 
of inept draftsmanship; for instance, the statement that Russia has 
agreed “to wage war against Japan until final victory.” 

But the five supplementary agreements, all of which become 
binding with ratification of the basic Treaty, are significant in them- 
selves and especially so to Americans because of the issue of their 
consistency with the Open Door policy which we have maintained 
regardless of its acceptability to any particular Chinese government. 
A summary of the agreements, from the text broadcast by the 
Moscow radio, will illustrate the magnitude of difficulties which will 
not be easy to reconcile. | 

By the first of the supplementary agreements both the Chinese 
Eastern Railway and the South Manchurian Railway—the east-west 
and north-south trunk lines of Manchuria—are made one railway 
system which “will become the joint property of the Soviet Union 
and the Chinese Republic and will be jointly exploited by them.” 

A question of great import, to which the text of this agreement 
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gives no clear answer, is whether or not the important industrial 
properties developed by the Japanese during their period of owner- 
ship of the South Manchurian Railway are also henceforth to be 
“joint property of the Soviet Union and the Chinese Republic.” 
These S.M.R. subsidiaries include, for instance, the most highly de- 
veloped and richest bituminous coal fields in all Asia. 


III 

By the second supplementary agreement of August 14 the great 
naval base of Port Arthur, commanding the water approach to all 
North China, is also made a joint Sino-Russian establishment “at 
the disposal of the battleships and merchant ships of China and the 
U.S.S.R. alone”. Russia now acquires the right further to fortify, and 
to garrison with as many troops as desired, the entire Port Arthur 
area. This naval base is the southern terminus of the S.M.R. An 
additional Russian privilege is “to transport on this railway by tran- 
sit, without customs administration, military equipment in sealed 
carriages... .” 

It may be recalled that in the treaty between Russia and Finland, 
of March 12, 1940, the Soviet Government insisted upon a very simi- 
lar arrangement. It established a naval base at Hanko, on Finnish 
soil, and then acquired special feeder rights to that base over the 
Finnish railways. Abuses of this arrangement were later cited by 
the Finnish Government as one reason for the renewal of the war 
with Russia which last year led to Finland’s complete defeat. 

The current agreements between Russia and China, like that 
which Russia made with Finland over the Hanko naval base, are 
scheduled to run for 30 years. There is no longer any time limit for 
the Russian occupation of Hanko. 

The third of the special Sino-Russian agreements provides that 
the port of Dairen, developed by Japanese skill into one of the finest 
in the Far East, shall become “a free port open to trade and ship- 
ping of all countries”. Russia, however, is to have special facilities 
in this port, which is adjacent to Port Arthur. The “Chief of the 
Port” is to be a Soviet official. And China grants customs exemption 
for all goods passing through Dairen in transit to or from Russia. 

Under the fourth agreement the “National Government of the 
Chinese Republic” is specifically vested with “full authority as re- 
gards civilian affairs” in Manchuria, as Russian troops are with- 
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drawn from that Chinese province. No date, however, is set for this 
withdrawal, nor is there any positive assurance against military re- 
occupation. 

Finally, by the fifth agreement, China recognizes the “inde- 
pendence” of her former province of Outer Mongolia. This terri- 
tory, protecting the western section of the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
has since 1924 been an autonomous Soviet Republic. 

IV 

By means of a long, a bitter and a demoralizing war we have 
finally forced Japan to accept our stipulation, made just before Pearl 
Harbor, that she should “give up all extraterritorial rights in China”. 

The almost coincident Sino-Russian Treaty shows that the vic- 
tory is over Japan, and not for the Open Door in behalf of which 
we went to war. By no possible glossing of the evidence can this 
traditional policy be harmonized with the arrangements which now 
restore the substance of Czarist Russia’s former privileged position 
in Manchuria. 

Certainly China regains a great deal in that rich area. But much 
of what Japan surrenders to us is forthwith passed on to Moscow. 
Russia’s three-week war as our ally against Japan has been as profit- 
able to Stalin, and to Communism, as was, in the outcome, Russia’s 
three-week war of six years ago as Hitler’s ally against Poland. 

Russia’s new treaty with China contains an article saying that it 
shall not be interpreted in a manner which would prejudice the 
Charter of the United Nations. The treaty does not claim, nor could 
it claim, to be consistent with that earlier triumpli of American 
statesmanship known for almost half-a-century as the Open Door. 


September 5, 1945. 














KEYNES FACES THE CONSEQUENCES 
By Frank C. Hanighen 


OHN Maynarp Keynes, in 1919, foreshadowed many of the event- 

tual results of the Versailles Treaty in his brilliant book, The 
Economic Consequences of the Peace. Today, as Lord Keynes and 
one of the British Treasury’s top experts, he is in Washington seek- 
ing assistance in solving one of the immediate economic conse- 
quences of the present peace—the plight of Britain. 

His task will not be easy. The abrupt stoppage of Lend-Lease 
emphasizes the fact that Britain must “import or die”, as Mr. Redvers 
Opie, Commercial Counselor of the British Embassy in Washing- 
ton, has phrased it. Whatever may be said for or against this sud- 
den termination of American aid to Britain, the seriousness of Brit- 
ain’s post-war economic situation has for a long time been well 
understood in London. In 1942, the London Sunday Times financial 
editor said, “With the loss of her overseas investments, Great Britain 
will be faced immediately after the war with a prospective adverse 
balance of payments, as serious as that of Central Europe twenty- 
three years ago”. 

Three years ago this English editor had in mind the German loss 
of markets which curtailed imports, forced down the standard of 
living, encouraged inflation, wiped out the middle class and led to 
the Nazi dictatorship as a hopeless revolt against intolerable circum- 
stance. It is drawing no parallel to say that if Britain cannot afford 
to import, a similar chain of events will be threatened in that 
country. 

No wonder then that the sober and well-informed London 
Economist proposes that the United States should make a free gift of 
six billion dollars to Britain to meet this crisis; and that British 
circles oppose the payment of interest on any American financial 
help because of anticipated inability to pay. 

But, as Lord Keynes knows, neither an emergency continuation 
of Lend-Lease nor any form of noninterest loan would be anything 
but a palliative. International charity cannot constructively remedy 
a British economic condition which was developing long before the 
war, and which has been ironically intensified by the completeness 
of military victory over Germany. For the total destruction of that 
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country, long one of Britain’s most profitable markets, is one of the 
factors which makes the British picture so serious today. 


II 

The workings of the British commercial system—how Britain 
lives and does business—are inadequately understood in this country. 
One of the common misconceptions is that Britain normally balances 
her exports and imports. On the contrary, Britain for many decades, 
some of them very prosperous, has always imported more than she 
exported. The deficit has been met by “invisible items”: return from 
overseas investments; shipping services; insurance ianets tourist 
expenditures, etc. 

Thus, in 1913, British i imports exceeded exports by £ 158,000,000; 
but income from foreign investments, plus other services, provided 
a clear surplus of £181,000,000. The “invisibles” served to “put 
Britain in the black”. But loss of markets and difficult post-war 
conditions changed this happy picture after the last war; the surplus 
tended to decline until the depression of 1931 and the picture was not 
fundamentally improved by the drastic step of abandoning the gold 
standard. 

Dragging herself painfully out of the depression of 1931, Britain 
was badly hampered by the prevailing conditions of the 1930’s. The 
trend towards autarchy, the reduction in world investment, the 
contraction of world trade and the general political uncertainty of 
the Hitler era, combined to prevent any healthy recovery. A sharp 
spurt brought a small surplus of £ 33,000,000 in 1935. But, by 1938 
and 1939, Britain again was running deficits. 

This is hardly a promising record. But the situation ‘today, as 
Britain emerges from the Second World War, offers even less 
assurance. The Baltimore Sun sums up: 

“With her exports fallen to a billion dollars a year and her 
invisible exports virtually gone, she has the job of finding some 
$2,000,000,000 or $3,000,000,000 of the currencies of other 
countries—mainly America—to pay for her imports.” 
Additionally, there is a large external debt of $14 billions, which 

is not funded and may be subject to demands for payment at any 
time. 

It is officially estimated that, to right this unbalance, annual 
British exports will have to be at least double those of 1938. Britain’s 
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exports during the first half of this year were only 30 per cent of 
that volume. The necessary increase, therefore, is five times the 


present figure. What are the prospects of the world “buying British” 
to any such extent? 


III 

Unless British industry enjoys cheap costs, it cannot hope to 
attain the desirable larger share of a shrunken and highly regimented 
world market. The unfortunate fact today is that British industry 
is relatively inefficient, and cannot produce as cheaply as either the 
slave labor of Russia or the highly mechanized industry of the 
United States. 7 

The British coal industry, which gave British industry its pre- 
eminence in the Nineteenth Century, and which now faces nation- 
alization, is an illustration. By American standards this industry is 
very backward and its high costs, in spite of very low wages, are 
reflected in resultant high expense to all coal-consuming industry. 
Due to a much greater use of modern machinery, the American coal 
miner today averages a coal production approximately four times 
that of his British colleague. During the war deterioration in the 
British coal industry has been such that instead of being a large 
exporter of coal Britain must now import this commodity, further 
increasing the trade deficit. 

-In light industry, particularly in textiles, similar conditions pre- 
vail. With normal staffing, says the London Economist, British pro- 
duction per man-hour is less than American by approximately 18 to 
49 per cent in spinning; by 80 to 85 per cent in winding; by 79 to 89 
per cent in beaming; and by 56 to 67 per cent in weaving. In other 
words, the average American textile worker produces up to ten times 
as much in an hour as the average British worker. The explanation: 
About 95 per cent of American looms are automatic as against 5 
per cent of English. 

This relative inefficiency of British industry is no new problem. 
Concern about the decline of British business prompted the Balfour 
investigation. This reported in 1929 that British industry needed 
thorough reorganization: scrapping and replacement of plant, 
enlargement of industrial units, standardization of products and, 
generally, the “rationalization” which at that time contributed to the 
efficiency of German and American industry. But British industry 
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was slow to heed the advice and the strain of war has, of course, 
intensified the difficulties. 
IV 

The fact that private enterprise has been unable to improve the 
picture was undoubtedly a factor in persuading the electorate that 
Socialism should have its chance to rehabilitate Britain. Mistrust of 
British business methods was reflected to some extent in the recent 
Labor Party victory. Nobody knows better than Prime Minister 
Attlee, however, that the difficulties are too deep-rooted and too 
chronic to be cured by any parliamentary overturn. 

Lord Keynes, in placing his ideas before the Administration in 
Washington, will certainly not invoke the precedent of Newfound- 
land. That former self-governing Dominion, it may be recalled, 
went virtually bankrupt in 1931 and since 1933 has been reduced to 
the status of a Crown Colony. In return for the surrender of its 
autonomy the British Government paid the debts which the Gov- 
ernment of Newfoundland admitted it could not meet. 

There will be many, however, who will argue cogently that the 
principle which the British applied to Newfoundland should also 
be applied by us to the British. Because of its responsibilities to its 
own taxpayers no government can indefinitely finance another un- 
less it also assumes some direction of the economy of the subsidized 
nation. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that Lord Keynes will deal with 
Washington officials not @s an applicant for charitable assistance 
but as a progressive architect of British rehabilitation. And in this 
role he should candidly point out the aspects of American policy, 
such as failure to plan for European rehabilitation, which are mak- 
ing permanent British recovery more difficult. 


September 12, 1945. 











THE CHANCES FOR A LIBERAL JAPAN 
By Kiyoshi K. Kawakami 


HE SOLE TASK of the present Japanese Cabinet, headed by Prince 

Higashi-Kuni, is to fulfill the terms of surrender. As soon as 
that task is accomplished, it will be succeeded by a Ministry whose 
mission will be to restore the constitutional government suspended 
by militarist domination. 

Whoever advised Hirohito to act as he has since last spring is a 
shrewd political strategist. Probably a number of liberal advisers 
have been collaborating with him since April, when the Emperor 
replaced the Koiso Cabinet with a cabinet headed by Admiral 
Kantaro Suzuki. The moderate views of the latter almost cost him 
his life in 1936. 

The Suzuki Cabinet was a “peace” cabinet designed to prepare 
Japan for surrender. To move toward that end with a minimum 
of internal disturbance, Suzuki and his co-workers thought it 
imperative to strengthen Hirohito’s hand. 

On June 22, the Federal Communications Commission recorded 
a significant Japanese broadcast declaring that the Emperor might 
by-pass the Cabinet and assume personal rule in the event of a 
supreme crisis. This broadcast stated that: 

“Personal government by the Emperor based upon the 
tradition and sentiments of the nation, is more deeply rooted 
than government by law and can more successfully meet what 
is occasioned by the gravity of the situation.” 

Most American commentators interpreted this announcement as 
an expression of Japan’s determination to fight to the death. On the 
contrary, it was a move to build up Hirohito for the surrender role. 
The Japanese liberals, who conceived this move, shrewdly calculated 
that the militarist die-hards, having harped so vigorously upon the 
Emperor’s divinity and his absolute authority, would not dare to 
disobey Hirohito should he order surrender. 

The psychological moment came when the atomic bomb hit 
Hiroshima, and Hirohito seized the opportunity. To Japan, there- 
fore, the bomb was in a sense not an unmitigated evil, however much | 
it may have jolted humanity and international law. 
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II 

Hirohito has played the surrender role with marked success, and 
his subjects revere him the more for what he has done to save them. 
The question now is whether ‘Hirohito’s emergence as a national 
hero will impede the wholesome growth of constitutional govern- 
ment. 

Japan is a patriarchal nation, with the Emperor as the father. It 
is significant that her long history has seldom been marred by the 
rule of tyrannical sovereigns such as were common in the record of 
Western nations. 

But Japan has had its share of usurping tyrants who, for their 
own convenience, deified the Emperor. Thus the nominal ruler 
became a harmless person cultivating the gentle arts of painting, 
poetry and other cultural diversions. If the British King, constitu- 
tionally, “can do no wrong”, the Japanese Emperor, politically, never 
did wrong because he never did anything. While the usurpers lived 
in splendor, the Emperor lived in poverty. 

Naturally the Emperor, both for his decency and his humility, 
became the object of popular sympathy. This long-established 
sympathy is Hirohito’s heritage—a greater heritage than the dor- 
mant dogma of his divine origin exploited by militarists for ulterior 

ses. In the Emperor live his sires, abused by the usurpers, 
adored by the people. 

Seen in this light, the popular demonstration of gratitude for 
Hirohito’s recent unconsciously dramatic leadership is more under- 
standable. This demonstration does not mean that the Japanese 
people are servile. Adoration based upon sympathy is not servility. 
It does not mean that the Japanese care little for a more democratic 
form of government. 

On the contrary, they see the Emperor becoming an effective 
partner in the liberalization of the government. 


Ill 
In the decade preceding the promulgation of the Constitution of 
1889, Japanese liberals demanded constitutional government of the 
British type. Then the Government, under the leadership of Count 
(later Prince) Ito, caused an Imperial rescript to be issued promis- 
ing the adoption of a constitution within five years. 
This adroit move was meant to take the wind out of the sails of 
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the liberal leadership. Soon thereafter Ito went abroad, ostensibly to 
study constitutional government in all Western nations. What he 
actually did was to sit at Bismarck’s feet, planning an adaptation of 
Prussian methods for Japan. 

The result was a bitter disappointment to the Japanese liberals. 
But since the Constitution was granted ostensibly by the Emperor, 
they had to acquiesce, hoping to make the best use of parliamentary 
procedures. Within limitations, these were constructively used, cor- 
recting many abuses in high places. The adoption of manhood suf- 
frage in 1925 was a signal step toward a real constitutional govern- 
ment. 

The reactionary elements took alarm and began to work against 
the trend. General Tanaka’s entrance into politics in 1928 was a sign 
of this reaction. Then came the Manchurian incident of 1931, fol- 
lowed by 14 years of militarist domination. 

That domination is now broken. There is unmistakable evidence 
that the Japanese people hold the militarists entirely responsible for 
the great humiliation now visited upon the nation. The press, freed 
from militarist oppression, is demanding a new leadership accept- 
able to the common man. 

Fortunately, Japan, even under militarist domination, witnessed 
none of the official purges common in Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy — 
and Communist Russia. Assassinations there have been, but they 
were acts of fanatics, who were duly tried and punished, though 
not always adequately. 

Consequently, the liberals of former years are now coming to the 


fore again. From now on more and more should be heard from 
them. 


IV 

In the early 1920’s, when Japan seemed well on the road to 
liberalism, Professor Tatsukichi Minobe, of Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity, propounded the theory that the Emperor is one of the organs 
of the State—a challenge to the dogma of divinity. That theory 
became generally accepted even by government officials. 

Minobe’s idea was to liberalize the Constitution through interpre- 
tation. He challenged the legality of the direct approach to the 
throne by the Armed Services on matters of national defense. He 
reasoned that since national defense required money, and since 
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money could be appropriated only through the Diet, military chiefs 
should not advise the throne except through the Prime Minister, 
who was bound by the decision of the Cabinet as a whole. 

To militarists, Minobe’s theory was poisonous. In 1936, having 
gained ascendancy, they forced Minobe’s resignation from the House 
of Peers (the “upper house” of the Diet) and compelled the Govern- 
ment to suppress his books. Minobe was attacked and wounded by a 
fanatic, but evidently still is living. 

In the years ahead the Minobe theory will be revived and will be 
further liberalized by younger scholars. The youth of Japan is only 
superficially indoctrinated. The tampering with textbooks did not 
begin until 1938. Before that the direction of social studies in pri- 
mary and high schools was decidedly cosmopolitan and liberal. It 
paid high tribute to Western civilization and Western idealism. 

That idealism now has its opportunity to strengthen liberalism 


in a country where military defeat and spiritual emancipation may 
be synonymous. 


September 19, 1945. 

(Editor’s Note: K. K. Kawakami, since his student days an out- 
standing Japanese Liberal, was for many years Washington Cor- 
respondent of the Osaka Mainichi and the Tokyo Nichi-Nichi. 
Since Pearl Harbor he has been assisting in writing psychological 
warfare material for certain governmental agencies. He is the 
author of a number of books published both in Japanese and in 
English.) 
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WHEN CRUELTY BECOMES PLEASURABLE. 
By Norman Thomas 


EN YEARS AGO not a corporal’s guard of Americans would have 
p peters mass obliteration bombing in war. It was forbidden 
by what passed for international law. To be sure, the British and 
French had used it occasionally as a cheap way of dealing with 
refractory natives. But when, on a larger scale, Mussolini bombed 
the poor huts of the Ethiopians we were horrified; and when his 
aviator son gave lyric praise to the beauty of burning villages, dis- 
gust was added to horror. 

Five years ago the Nazi bombing of London so stirred American 
sympathy for its courageous victims as to make that eased a great 
factor in bringing us into the war. 

One year ago our radio newscasters scarcely bine to keep 
rejoicing out of their voices as they boasted that the tonnage of fire 
bombs and blockbusters dropped by Allied airmen in one night 
over Germany was greater than the Germans had used in their 
blitzkrieg over England. 

Six months ago the more complete destruction of inflammable 
Japanese cities brought joy and hope for speedy victory. We had 
come a long way in ten years. 

Then, on August 6, came the new age of the atomic bomb—of 
which America is very temporarily the monopolist—that bomb 
which Felix Morley well called “an encroachment on the innermost 
mystery of the universe”. Two bombs wiped out two cities: The 
latest estimates are that 70,000 men, women and children were 
killed; 120,000 injured—they are still dying of mysterious hurts; 
and 290,000 made homeless. 

II 

Exultation in our new-found power and joy in the victory and 
peace we think it brought are tempered by fear of the future and a 
sense of guilt. But the latter emotion most of us are fairly successful 
in suppressing. Press and radio help us by fixing our attention on 
the horrors of prison camps rather than on the wasn greater 
horrors of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

A Detroit newspaper, in a fair summary of a speech of mine, put 

“guilt” in quotation marks when it recorded my reference to the 
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guilt of the atomic bomb. A woman insisted that I'and others who 
spoke of American guilt were outrageously championing the Jap- 
anese people against our own. She asserted that the Japanese—all 
of them—were responsible for the torture of American prisoners of 
war. She completely reversed Jesus’ emendation of the ancient law 
of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, so as to exact for each 
maltreated American prisoner the lives of countless children guilty 
only of being born in Japan. 

By coincidence the same paper which reported my speech also 
carried a story of the fantastic lies which the Japanese Government 
had fed its people. Among these lies were circumstantial reports 
of the excellent treatment accorded British and American prisoners 
of war! How far, then, are the Japanese people to be held responsi- 
ble for that which they did not know? 

It is not merely isolated individuals who use atrocity stories to 
quiet their consciences over the fate of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
To headline the former is apparently a policy of our Government 
"and is certainly the policy of our press. Concerning the reiterated 
emphasis on tales of cruelty the Washington Post editorially 
observes: “When cruelty becomes commonplace, it ceases to horrify; 
it even becomes pleasurable to contemplate.” 

Meanwhile, the emphasis on prison atrocities has accomplished 
its purpose. It has diverted popular attention from the dangerous 
stupidities of our peace policy and has silenced our sense of guilt. 


Il 

Although Japanese cruelties to prisoners were less terrible than 
Nazi destruction of whole peoples, American racial feeling makes 
us more bitter toward the Japanese. Earlier that feeling had made 
us sanction the greatest single blow ever dealt our own civil liberties: 
The evacuation of American citizens of Japanese blood from their 
homes into concentration camps, without hearing or trial. 

Our bombs killed not people but “yellow monkeys”; in language 
attributed to Admiral Halsey, “bestial apes” whom it was equally 

‘a pleasure to burn or to drown.” After the formal surrender our 
chivalrous warrior was quoted as’ announcing that he would “like 
to have kicked each Japanese delegate in the face.” From audience 
reaction at newsreels I fear such sentiments are more popular than 
General MacArthur’s words of justice and tolerance. 
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More rational than justification of atomic bombing by Japanese 
atrocities is Winston Churchill’s argument that it saved a million 
American and a quarter as many British lives. But that lacks the 
merit of assured truth. We know now that MacArthur transmitted 
Japanese surrender proposals to President Roosevelt upon which the 
latter never acted. We know that more official overtures were sent 
through Stalin. But in our “democracy” we don’t know just what 
they were—it isn’t always wise that we should be told for what we 
fight and die. 

Apparently these Japanese overtures were in line with the Cairo 
Declaration. Were the differences between them and the terms essen- 
tial to lasting peace so great that they could not have been removed, 
if there had been any spiritual imagination or vigor of negotiation 
to match our scientific boldness? Was it really necessary that more 
of our sons should have been slain and Stalin brought into the war 
at a price great enough to make him the probable master of Asia 
almost as much as of Europe? 

In the words of Admiral Nimitz, it was a “well-known fact” 
that the Japanese were interested in peace “long before” the atomic 
bomb was dropped and before Russia’s entry into the war. 

Even if winning the war required some supreme demonstration 
of overmastering might, would not a nation fit for such awful 
power have found a way to demonstrate it without the destruction 
of thousands upon thousands of human guinea pigs? And what can 
possibly excuse the second bomb over Nagasaki before the physical 
and political effects of the first had been learned? This destruction 
of Nagasaki was the greatest single atrocity of a very cruel war. No 
condemnation of war criminals or assessment of reparations will be 
just, in the eyes of God or history, which ignores that fact. 

In this statement we have behind us the authority of Dr. Samuel 
Allison, head of the Institute of Nuclear Studies of the University of 
Chicago, and 17 of his colleagues in developing the bomb whose 
use over Japanese cities they pronounced “a great tragedy” which 
might have been avoided. 


IV 
The dead are dead, and all our tears will not bring them back. 
But the future may yet be spared the destruction which new war, 
inevitably waged with these Satanic weapons, will bring upon us.. 
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The other day Chancellor Hutchins of the University of Chicago 
declared that atomic energy requires for its control a world state 
for which we had not thought us ready but which we must now 
accept in principle. I share his sentiments, but am compelled to add 
that there are few signs that the need for a world authority is making 
us ready for it. 

Fear of new and deadly weapons has never conquered war nor 
given men wisdom for new social institutions. It might be possible 
to achieve a world authority so cursed by hates, jealousies and in- 
Justices that war would not be conquered so much as made civil 
rather than foreign. But such civil war would also be waged with 
atomic explosives. 

A world federation—less than a world state—which can cope 
with the atomic bomb must rest on a realization of human brother- 
hood of which post-war passions and lack of generosity and justice 
give little sign. America, temporarily mistress of power that has no 
parallel, might lead the way to that brotherhood. But only if our 
national conscience will do a thing unprecedented in human history: 
Bring humility to conquerors and a willingness to practice that 
virtue of repentance which we so stridently demand of our enemies. 

~ It is only a brotherhood of the humble and contrite in heart, who 
seek reconciliation in mutual forgiveness, that can be trusted to 
employ atomic energy. 





September 26, 1945. 




















EUROPEAN “SETTLEMENTS” 
By William Henry Chamberlin 


“The Potsdam settlement will not last ten years, and when 
it breaks down there will be nothing but the razor-edge 
balance of international anarchy between civilization and the 
atomic bomb. . . . It has in it not a single constructive idea, 
not a single hopeful perspective for the postwar world. At 
the end of a mighty war fought to defeat Hitlerism the Allies 
are making a Hitlerian peace. This is the real measure of their 
failure.”"—The Economist, London, England. 


HEN Europe lived under the feudel system, wars between 

national States were limited, because of the difficulty of 
keeping up large standing armies. But domestic feuds were the rule 
rather than the exception. 

In the Europe of national States which evolved out of feudalism 
there have been scores of wars, large and small, important and unim- 
portant, with casualty lists ranging from a few hundreds up to 
millions. After every war there has been a peace settlement of some 
kind. And after every peace there has been a new war. 

America is now taking an active part in the framing of a new 
settlement, after the most destructive conflict in the history of 
Europe or the world; a conflict that has brought to the greater part 
of the old Continent a state of almost unimaginable misery and 
degradation, comparable with what Central Europe experienced 
after the Thirty Years War. The fruits of three decades'of pillaging, 
burning and slaughtering by mercenary armies and of a much 
shorter period of up-to-date large-scale looting, deporting and bomb- 
ing do not seem to be very dissimilar. 

It is by no means certain, moreover, that our intervention is 
going to result in the general improvement which many have taken 
almost for granted. The Potsdam settlement, to which one of 
Britain’s most influential journal refers so scathingly in the pas- 
sage above, is not a happy inaugural. The character of the post-war 
arrangements for Europe, aside from Germany, is not yet disclosed. 
But the initial meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers, set up 
at Potsdam, has just ended in dismal failure. 
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Judging from the embittered deadlocks which have developed 
over minor questions during this London conference of Foreign 
Ministers, the framing of the peace after the Second World War is 
likely to prove a prolonged process. One may learn some lessons by 
turning back to the three most important peace conferences of 


modern European history, the Congresses of Westphalia, Vienna 
and Versailles. 


II 

The proceedings at the Congress of Westphalia were as delib- 
erate as the Thirty Years War was complicated and prolonged. The 
Congress acquired this name because negotiations were carried on 
in the Westphalian towns of Munster and Osnabriick. Beginning in 
the spring of 1645, the discussions led to the signing of a peace 
treaty on October 24, 1648. 

The most important consequences of the Peace of Westphalia 
were the legalized co-existence of Catholicism and Protestantism in 
the Empire, the virtual grant of independence of the many German 
States, the growing hegemony of France. There was no serious 
attempt to set up machinery for the permanent elimination of war. 

The Congress of Vienna, which had to liquidate the scrambled 
heritage of the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars worked 
under greater pressure. It gathered in October, 1814, and concluded 
its sessions in November, 1815. There was an interval of several 
months in its deliberations because of Napoleon’s return from Elba. 

Despite the distance of time, there are a number of interesting 
parallels between the Congress of Vienna and the periodic meetings 
of the Big Three. If one substitutes Hitler for Napoleon and Stalin 
for Alexander, the following sentence in the Cambridge Modern 
History could easily be inserted into any modern journalistic back- 
ground story of an international conference: 


“The part played by Russia and her armies in the over- © 
throw of Napoleon, and the autocratic conditions of Alex- 
ander’s own authority must in any case have secured to him 
a wholly exceptional influence.” ! 

' Among the “United Nations” of 1815, as of 1945, there were 
strong elements of disunity. The Polish and Saxon questions of the ~ 
Congress became so thorny and apparently insoluble that Great 
Britain, Austria and defeated France concluded a secret understand- 
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ing, directed against Russia and Prussia. This incident recalls the 
long list of contemporary disputed questions, from Poland to the 
disposition of Italian colonies. And in 1815, as in 1945, the “Eastern 
Question” was so difficult that the Congress of Vienna, like the con- 
ference of Potsdam, decided to by-pass it altogether. 

In spite.of controversies and disputes, in spite of the wisecrack of 
the day, “Le congres danse, mais il ne march pas’, an outright breach 
was avoided and a European settlement emerged from the delibera- 
tions of Vienna. In some respects, notably in the integration of 
France into the new order without territorial annexations and im- 
possible indemnities, the old-fashioned diplomats of the Congress 
built better than their modern successors. But the dream of peace 
maintained by a concentration of power in the hands of sovereign 
States proved illusory, although a century passed before almost all 
Europe was plunged into war simultaneously. 


Ill 


The Congress of Versailles met from January, 1919, until the 
treaty was signed with Germany on June 28. The principles of this 
settlement were different from those which governed the delibera- 
tions at Vienna. The influential Austrian Chancellor Metternich ab- 
horred the principle of national self-determination, and it received 
scant recognition in post-Napoleonic Europe. 

On the other hand, the deliberations at Versailles, carried on 
without the participation of Germany or of Prussia, led to a multi- 
plication of frontiers and to a revival of many small nationalities. 
“Balkanized Europe” was the phrase coined in England to describe 
the ephemeral 1919 settlement. The appropriate phrase for the 
Europe of 1946 awaits the definition which the coming months 
must give. 

Among the more conspicuous causes of the failure of the Ver- 
sailles settlement were the failure to conciliate or to crush Germany, 
the inability of France’s new allies in Eastern Europe to furnish a 
makeweight against Germany, the impossible economics of the 
reparations and war debt arrangements. | 

Only two decades after the signature of the Treaty of Versailles, 
England and France were again at war with Germany, and under 
vastly less favorable circumstances than in 1914. 
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IV 

Of all the European peace settlements, the one which is now in 
the making is the most ruthless and the most at variance with the 
professed principles for which the victorious powers were fighting. 
There is no historical precedent for the indefinite deprivation of its 
sovereignty of one of the largest European peoples nor for the reduc- 
tion of the most numerous people in Europe outside of Russia, a 
highly educated and industrialized people, to sub-colonial status. 

The violations of the principle of national self-determination 
announced at Yalta and Potsdam are far more flagrant than any- 
thing that took place after the last war; and these violations are 
aggravated by the mass deportations which have been or will be 
carried out in Eastern Poland, Eastern Germany and the Sudeten- 
land. All this is a far cry from the principles of national self-de- 
termination, equality of economic opportunity and ultimate dis- 
armament in the Atlantic Charter, and from the lip service paid to 
freedom and democracy in the Moscow, Yalta and Potsdam Decla- 
rations. 

The judgment of the Economist, one of the best edited and best 
informed of British magazines, cited at the beginning of this letter, 
is severe. But there is every prospect that it will be vindicated, 
because the treatment prescribed for Germany is a mass of contra- 
dictions complicated by the obvious cross-purposes of the Soviet 
Union and the Western Powers. How will it be possible to instill 
democracy into a country reduced to hopeless poverty by loss of its 
basic sources of livelihood or to enforce a return to agriculture in a 
thickly settled Germany overrun with refugees? 

If the worst of peaces is not to follow the worst of wars, America 
must quickly take a strong lead in opposing sphere-of-influence 
politics, promoting European regional federation and undoing some 
of the more grotesque contradictions of Potsdam. And the Ameri- 
can people must make a clear and intelligent choice between indis- 
criminate revenge and world reconstruction. They cannot have both. 


October 3, 1945. 











REVIVING ISOLATIONISM 
By Felix Morley 


or Two largely unrecognized reasons the aftermath of the past 
FE war is destined to be a period of particular complexity and 
confusion, wholly aside from difficulties caused by unprecedented 
material destruction and problems posed by the atomic bomb. 

In the first place, we have failed to see the implications in the 
intensification of nationalistic spirit resulting from the process of 
fighting a major war. In order to carry so vast an undertaking 
through to successful conclusion, every government must continu- 
ously emphasize its own rectitude and as continuously denounce its 
enemies. Absurd though it is, a fantastic picture of pure white 
versus jet black must be promoted and developed by every device of 
official and unofficial propaganda. 

The longer and more bitter the war, the more difficult it is to 
plan the post-war world on the essential premise that our enemies 
are human beings like ourselves. Many who call themselves inter- 
nationalists confusedly demand the utmost degradation for the 
defeated nations. The situation is not made more reasonable by 
demonstration that the enemy would have done the same if he had 
triumphed. 

Since the people of a democracy cannot be either indoctrinated 
or de-indoctrinated overnight, there is severe psychological tension 
when the time comes to change the tune of the national orchestra 
from martial to peaceful music. If the musicians are really in the 
swing of sounding brass and tinkling cymbals, then the unfortunate 
conductor is all too likely to find his followers wholly out of control. 
They go on blaring, in press and pulpit, even though the score is 
now clearly marked pianissimo. 

As a result, nationalistic fervor is today far more pronounced in 
this country than is any real confidence or faith in international 
organization. Inability to tone nationalism down is one major reason 
for the post-war confusion. 

The second underlying cause is found in the unanticipated conse- 
quences of “total victory”. 

When a victorious nation completely smashes the governmental 
and economic structure of a defeated enemy state it must either 
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provide a substitute itself, or permit somebody else to do so. In the 
field of politics, as in that of physics, “nature abhors a vacuum”. 
The post-war implications of that natural law were examined in 
some detail by HUMAN EVENTs of June 27, 1945 (“What Uncondition- 
al Surrender Means”). The argument need not be repeated here. 
We should, however, note the developing irritations between the 
civilian authorities who have ordained the vacuum in conquered 
territory, and the military commanders who have to operate in it. 


I. 

In confronting post-war confusion, both our British cousins and 
our Russian comrades are showing a more intelligent attitude than 
is discernible in the United States. But the reasons for the greater 
subtlety of our two major Allies are not identical. 

British foreign policy is intelligent primarily because the diplo- 
matic leadership of that country is well trained, highly sophisticated 
and keenly alert to impartial interests. There are many indications 
that British diplomacy has deteriorated in quality since the First 
World War. How it will function under the direction of the Labor 
Party is still to be fully demonstrated. But, in fundamentals, the 
direction from London is still wiser than that from Washington. 

Thus, when fighting stops, the British, in effect, shake hands 
and make up with their enemies. They realize, as a very practical 
people, that it is sensible as well as ethical to be merciful toward a 
conquered foe. In the past century and a half, as occasion required, 
the English have waged war against almost every nation in Europe 
and Asia. In doing so they have utilized the “perfidious foe” of one 
generation as the “gallant ally” of the next. English statecraft is 
always wisely opposed to stimulating mass hatred of any nation; 
recognizing that the foe of today, whether white, black or yellow, 
may be the friend of tomorrow. 

Russian foreign policy, consistently directed to one single ob- 
jective, is less flexible, but no less semneaty guided, than that of 
Britain. 

For 500 years the unchanging Mineceiin motive has been terri- 
torial expansion. This expansion has not taken the form of colonial 
acquisition, for the Russians have little of our interest in commerce. 
They are interested, whether under Czar or Commissar, in power 
and in the conversion of subject peoples to their way of life. They 
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have neither the racial nor the national prejudices which distinguish 

the Anglo-Saxon. They aim to absorb rather than to conquer. And, 

from the Communist viewpoint, a German in Berlin or a Japanese 

in Tokyo may become just as good a Russian as Stalin (himself a 

Georgian), provided only that he slavishly follows the party line. 
Ill 

Americans, on the other hand, possess neither the British dispo- 
sition to forgive, nor the Russian determination to pursue traditional 
objectives. 

Indeed, it is no paradox to say that the historical objective of 
American foreign policy is not to have any. “The Great rule of con- 
duct for us in regard to foreign Nations is’"—quoting from George 
Washington’s Farewell Address—“to have with them as little poli- 
ical connection as possible.” 

This inherited isolationist tendency is now being strengthened 
by the astonishing chorus of hate, vengeance, malevolence and gen- 
eral ill will toward aliens which shrieks through the so-called news 
and editorial columns of the American press. At present emotional 
antagonism is still focused on the miserable peoples of the Axis 
nations. But every expert on mass psychology knows that the same 
xenophobia, defined by the dictionary as “morbid hatred of for- 
eigners,” could as readily be directed against any member of the 
allegedly “United Nations”. 

Thus the influential New York Herald-Tribune, which strangely 


enough prides itself on taking an international attitude, recently 
described the Japanese Emperor as: 


“ , . . boss of the biggest single Japanese financial property, 

holder of the top place in the Japanese equivalent of the 

Social Register, tribal chieftain and principal beneficiary of a 

singularly primitive politico-economic organiaztion . . .” 

Presumably the editor responsible for this had no thought beyond 
exploiting war-time emotionalism at the expense of Hirohito. He 
did not reflect that his cheerful billingsgate would be as appropriate 
for the British as for the Japanese Emperor. 


IV 
Americans are naturally a warm-hearted and generous people. So 
there is something unnatural as well as appalling in the orgy of hate 
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against our utterly crushed and impoverished enemies with which 
the columns of the press are now replete. And one may optimisti- 
cally conclude that the present wave of xenophobia would soon sub- 
side if Administration ceased to foment it. 

The official advertisement given to Nazi prison camp atrocities 
immediately after the collapse of Germany has more recently been 
paralleled by the Department of State’s propaganda campaign on 
the subject of Japanese outrages. No less than 15 pages of this 
Department’s weekly Bulletin of September 9 were devoted to this 
subject, previously widely disseminated to the press. 

There is all too little doubt about the authenticity of most of the 
material. But the question which should be insistently asked is: 
Why is the Administration feeding out masses of material on Ger- 
man and Japanese atrocities after the leaders responsible have been 
overthrown and are in many cases either dead or imprisoned for 
trial as war. criminals? Similar inflammatory denunciations, from 
a private source, would be regarded as contempt of court in any 
civil trial. 

One explanation is that the American people will not approve 
the vindictive and ruinous peace settlements planned for Germany 
and Japan unless they can be persuaded that the people of both 
those countries are inhuman brutes. Exactly that impression, of 
course, is conveyed to the unthinking by an official atrocity cam- 
paign which is never balanced by any reference to any merciful 
action by our late enemies. 

Whatever the explanation, the Administration is playing with 
a two-edged tool. The official effort to stimulate xenophobia is 
likely to be all too successful. It is already transforming itself into 
an isolationist swing, the more so as evidence accumulates that there 
is no American program for filling the political vacuum which we 
have created in Europe, and may still create in Asia. 


October 10, 1945. 








THE SHAPE OF THE NEW APPEASEMENT | 
By William Henry Chamberlin 


GLOBAL Wak, With all the passions and fears it excites, is not a 

school of moral or intellectual consistency. Yet, when due 
allowance is made for this fact, there is some reason for surprise at 
the new respectability attached to the practice of appeasement in 
some quarters of American public opinion. 

- Appeasement, in the sense of acquiescence in arbitrary acts of 
territorial and political expansion by Germany and Japan, was pre- 
sented to the American people before Pearl Harbor as the deadliest 
of the deadly sins. It was represented as at once dishonorable and 
stupid and fatally detrimental to American national interest. 

A college professor, with a taste for wisecracks, coined the hybrid 
word “appeasolationist.” Appeaser and isolationist became words 
applicable to the inmates of the lowest circle of Dante’s Inferno. 
There was a bull market in absolute values. It was frequently and 
emphatically stated that America, for the sake of its moral welfare, 
could not live in a world where the strong exploited the weak, 
where political régimes and national boundaries were settled by 
considerations of strength, not of justice. 

The returns on the peace are already in, so far as Europe is 
concerned. After the Potsdam Declaration, and the utter failure of 
the first meeting of the victorious Foreign Ministers to make the 
settlement conform to Anglo-American standards, there is no reason 
for deferred and suspended judgment. And, whatever arguments 
of utility or necessity may be advanced for the Potsdam settlement, 
it goes far beyond Versailles in ruthless disregard of ethnographic 
justice, in the amount of human misery which it sanctions in rela- 
tion to millions of people who have been, are being or will be 


driven from their homes. 








II 
A few individuals have been consistent in protesting against 
appeasement of Stalin, as they earlier protested against appeasement 
of Mussolini, Hitler or the Japanese militarists. A few others may 
be more critical of Communist than they were of Nazi aggression. 
But it is notable how many voices in the choir that formerly sang 
hymns to the absolute value of law, justice, self-determination for all 
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peoples, small as well as large, have become strangely mute. An 
American attitude once denounced as cowardly, immoral and ostrich- 
like, has become transformed by a slight-of-hand mental operation 
into “realistic statesmanship”. 

The case of Poland is a striking illustration of the widespread 
Anglo-American tendency to draw a sharp line of distinction be- 
tween appeasing the Axis Powers and appeasing the Soviet Union. 

The Second World War began, in respect to actual fighting, 
when Great Britain and France refused to permit Hitler to reclaim 
former German territory assigned to Poland after the First World 
War. Hitler, according to reliable information contained in the 
French Yellow Book (a collection of diplomatic reports published 
after the outbreak of hostilities), had made several offers to the 
Polish Government of “compensation” in the form of slices of 
Russian and Ukrainian territory. 

The war ended with America and Great Britain joining the 
Soviet Union in forcing on Poland a territorial settlement that is 
Hitler’s in ironical reverse. More than 40 per cent of pre-war Poland, 
with a mixed population in which the Poles were the largest single 
element, has been assigned to the Soviet Union without any pretense 
of a free or independent plebiscite. 


Poland is being forced to accept “compensation” in the form of 
solidly German territory in which there has been no sizable Polish 
minority for hundreds of years. Nothing in the Versailles Treaty is 
so conspicuously out of line with ethnographic reality as the deci- 
sions to make historically Polish cities—like Lwow and Wilno— 
Russian, to transform Kant’s native city, Koenigsberg, into a Rus- 


sian town, and to Polonize such completely German cities as Bres- 
lau, Stettin and Danzig. 


In the swift rush of recent events, the shotgun character of the 
formation of the so-called Polish Government of National Unity 
was largely overlooked. There was a very intimate connection be- 
tween the arrest, trial and sentencing of the 16 Polish Underground 
leaders—who had come out of hiding, on a promise of safe conduct 
and on the advice of the British and American Governments—and 
the entrance of Stanislaw Mikolajczyk and two or three other mem- 
bers of the former London Government into a régime which is over- 
whelmingly dominated by Polish Communists and fellow travelers. 
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There is reason to believe that Mikolajczyk’s last scruples about 
entering a clearly nonrepresentative government were overcome by 
the fear that refusal might mean death sentences for the Under- 
ground leaders, some of whom he had sent to Poland. 


III 

Inconsistency is so pronounced, in repudiating German and 
Japanese Quislings, while indorsing and applauding Soviet Quislings, 
from Yugoslavia to Yenan, as to demand a closer examination of 
this whole emotional issue of “appeasement”. 

In the age of the atomic bomb it would be a hardy theorist who 
would not accept some elements of injustice as a preferable alter- 
native to a third world war. International relations have never been, 
perhaps never can be, based on principles of evangelical perfection. 

At the same time there should be a careful distinction between 
quid pro quo concessions on a reciprocal basis, which may contribute 
to world stabilization, and a policy of spineless yielding that is 
merely an invitation to further aggression. 

American opinion should be alert to the fallacy of the contention 
that the only alternative to war with Russia is unconditional sur- 
render to every demand which the Soviet Government may choose 
to advance. Our relations with Russia, or with any other country, 
would already have reached a condition of hopeless crisis if we had 


no choice other than to accept that nation’s will as law, or go to 
war with it. 


: IV 

One of the worst moral and political consequences of appease- 
ment phychology is neatly hit off by Arthur Koestler when he refers, 
in The Yogi and the Commissar, to “the impatience with the annoy- 
ing victim who refuses to be murdered in silence”. 

There is something remarkable and significant in the regularity 
with which an easily identifiable claque provides stereotyped hisses 
for any régime (whether it be Polish, or Chinese or Greek) oppos- 
ing the Soviet Goverment on territorial or political differences. 

Specific criticisms of these régimes may doubtless be justified in 
whole or in part. But the claque, being primarily interested in up- 
holding the proposition that Moscow can do no wrong, launches — 
these accusations with complete lack of discrimination and without 
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any sense of proportion. 

The same individuals who find one-party dictatorship natural 
and normal in the Soviet Union and its belt of satellite states, pro- 
fess to be shocked by the Kuomintang hegemony in China. Blanket 
charges of absence of democracy in pre-war Poland or in contempo- 
rary Greece are never accompanied by any honest appraisal of the 
state of political and civil liberties in Russia. The unflattering 
assumption, it would seem, is that Americans will believe anything 
—if it is shouted loud enough. 

The new appeasement is an important factor in contemporary 
American political thinking and is probably stronger than the old 
because Communism arouses less instinctive revulsion than Nazism, 
with its vicious racist doctrine. Like other movements in our history 
inspired by sentimental fondness for a foreign power, it renders no 
good service to healthy international relations. These can only be 
maintained permanently on a basis of mutuality, give-and-take and 
realistic understanding of the actual nature of such compromises as 
may be necessary from time to time. 


October 17, 1945. 











TWO CONFLICTING PHILOSOPHIES 
By Felix Morley 


LECTIONS TO THE Supreme Soviet of the USSR have been 
scheduled for February 10, 1946. During the intervening weeks 
full advantage will be taken of the opportunity to assert the “demo- 
cratic” character of Russian government. The line of argument is 
well summarized by the Soviet Embassy (Washington) Information 
Bulletin, which, in its issue of October 16, quotes Izvestia as follows: 


“In the forthcoming elections to the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR, Soviet democracy will be revealed in all its fullness 
and consistency.” 


Elections are, of course, an essential part of the democratic proc- 
ess and one of the.outward symbols of a democratic form of gov- 
ernment. But before assuming that the mere holding of an election 
by itself constitutes democracy, one must examine both the form 


and the spirit of the undertaking. 


For instance, there were elections in Nazi Germany, and in them 
approximately 1.5 per cent of the ballots were cast against Hitler 
with suspicious regularity. An election which is designed to indorse 
dictatorship must, to be psychologically effective, have a faint hali- 
tosis of opposition. A few negative votes indicate, first, that free 
choice is allowed and, second, that, under free choice, only a “luna- 
tic fringe” is dissatisfied with the powers that be. 


The coming Russian election will, unquestionably, resemble 
Nazi rather than Anglo-American practice. The candidates will all 
be approved by the Communist Party. No criticism of that party, 
written or spoken, will be tolerated. The existence of a very efficient 
secret police, and fear that the personal ballot may not prove equally 
secret, will severely limit any possible protest vote. Futhermore, the 
only way to vote against an official candidate in Russia is to cast a 
blank ballot. These are likely to form about the same percentage as 
those which used to say Nein to Hitler in Germany. 


In Russia, the Communist Party is the Government, just as the 


Nazi Party was in Germany. No prudent man will risk his life by 
voting against its dictates. 
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II 

The principles of political theory are today so neglected, and so 
badly taught in our schools and colleges, that many Americans 
actually do not know what constitutes a democratic form of govern- 
ment. Some are evidently inclined to regard democracy as a political 
system which gives subsidies, in progressively depreciating currency, 
to various pressure groups representing either “privilege” or the 
“common man”. 

Therefore, no apologies are needed for defining what democ- 
racy means in political terms; not as an emotional catchword but as 
a complicated and carefully balanced procedure demanding effort, 
thought, and, above all, tolerance for its perpetuation, 

A democracy, as the word implies, is simply a form of govern- 
ment:in which the will of the majority controls, while the rights of 
the minority are scrupulously protected. Action by majority will is 
only an incomplete part of the democratic process. Changing cir- 
cumstances and changing opinions continuously make the majority 
position of one year the minority position of the next. Therefore, 
the minority must at all times be safeguarded for the continuously 
anticipated change of administration. It follows that the authority 
of the administration over the individual must be severely circum- 
scribed, both by such constitutional safeguards as our Bill of Rights 
and by such devices as a judiciary wholly independent of executive 
control. | 

To facilitate the democratic process, we have representative gov- 
ernment, organized along party lines. But if democracy is the ob- 
jective no party should have privileges which are denied to others. 
Thus the Communist Party in America, although its main objective 
is to overthrow our form of government, is properly allowed to 
propagandize, to name and to elect candidates, and even to endeavor 
to destroy the Constitution which gives Communists the privilege of 
citizenship. 

We trust, and so far have trusted correctly, to the alertness and 
good sense of our citizenry both to defend the rights of Communists 
as individuals, and to defend the rights of other individuals against 
the potential tyranny of Communism. A democratic government 
must hew to the line of impartiality, let the chips fall where 
they may. | ! 
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Ill 


The Russian Government, which holds to Communist doctrine 
as its guiding star, seeks to undermine this concept of democracy, 
substituting what is confusedly called “the democratic dictatorship 
of the proletariat on a Soviet basis”. 

The Russian Government believes neither in majority rule nor 
in the protection of minorities, except when that minority is com- 
posed of Communists. But the Communist minority only asks pro- 
tection against the power of the State until it is able to seize the 
power of the State and form a dictatorship. There is, in Russia, no 
pretense of constitutional guarantees to protect the individual. There 
is also no such institution as an independent judiciary. The courts 
in Russia are mere agents of the totalitarian State. 

If Fascism is correctly defined as absolute control of the ma- 
chinery of government—executive, legislative and judicial—by a 
single authoritarian party which outlaws all opposition, then the 
Russian form of government is in all essentials Fascist. It makes no 
difference that the Communists continuously denounce Fascism in 
the shrillest of terms. Fundamentally, the system they attack is 
identical with that which they uphold. The only real issue between 
Hitler and Stalin was which of two Fascist dictatorships should 
destroy the other. That issue is now decided. 

Because Russia was our ally during the war, and because Rus- 
sian sacrifice accomplished so much in the defeat of the Axis, there 
is still sentimental objection—which the Communists of course pro- 
mote—to defining the Soviet Government as the totalitarian dictator- 
ship which it is. Many Americans want to believe that there is 
something democratic about a system in which the leaders of a 
party of some six million Communists exercise absolute control over 
the lives and habits of 160,000,000 people. 

Actually, this form of National Socialism is in theory just as 
democratic—no more, no less—as the similar though less subtle 


system which Hitler imposed on Germany. 


IV 


Refusal to recognize that the political philosophies of the United 
States and Russia are diametrically opposed is only harmful to rela- 
tions between these two dominant powers. This is demonstrated 
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by increasing controversy between the two Governments; by obvious 
inability to solve the elementary problems of co-operation. 

Fundamentally, all of these tensions arise from the sharply con- 
flicting political approach on the part of Russians and Americans. 
Whether the particular issue is the principles which should underlie 
a Korean republic, the character of newspapers to be published in 
Berlin, or the future ownership of Hungarian industry, the basic 
difficulty is everywhere the same. Shall the Russian or the American 
philosophy dominate? 

In many cases the effort to describe Russian procedures as “demo- 
cratic” or “liberal” or “anti-totalitarian”—the exact opposite of what 
they actually are—has been well-meaning. It springs from realiza- 
tion that to secure a peaceful world Russia and the United States 
must work together. The fiction that Russian ideals are similar to 
our own is an indication that we want to make a go of cooperation. 

But it is clear that the fiction is actually believed by very few. 
President Truman’s refusal to let Moscow have the secret of atomic 
bomb manufacture was final proof in this respect. Mistrust between 
nations, as between individuals, is likely to grow, not diminish, when 
deeds are clearly not in accord with words. 

Before the deterioration in Russian-American relations goes fur- 
ther, a fresh start should be made in the whole public approach to 
the subject. That new approach should be based on frank admission 
that the American way is as opposed to Communist dictatorship as 
is the Russian to Capitalist democracy. The present effort to achieve 


friendship by hyprocrisy, distortion and pretense is getting nowhere 
—fast. 


October 24, 1945. 











ENTER THE FOURTH REPUBLIC 
By Frank C. Hanighen 


aoe Is emerging from war, defeat and revolution—as pain- 
fully and tentatively as in 1871. The Fourth Republic, now that 
the elections are over, takes preliminary shape, as did the Third 
Republic in the days following the Prussian War when monarchists 
almost prevented its establishment. 

Times have changed, of course, since that transition from the 
gas-lit, crinoline dictatorship of Louis Napoleon to the democracy 
of Gambetta, which was founded on the ruins of the Commune. 
Today a more international and far stronger Communist conspiracy, 
with a formidable Fifth Column throughout all France, threatens 
the existence of the Fourth Republic. ~ 

The conspiracy has some important allies; namely, Inflation, 
Poverty, Hunger and Unemployment. “Liberation” has physically 
proved more debilitating than occupation. As these allies grow 
stronger or weaker, so will the balance of the Fourth Republic shift 
toward dictatorship or democracy. 

But on a purely electoral computation, the results favor the side 
of democracy. The Communists, while making great gains in the 
national election of October 21, were left behind both in terms of 
elected representatives and of the popular vote. The strong Socialist 
Party is fiercely jealous of its democratic heritage. A new party, the 
Catholic MRP (Movement Républican Populaire), also places its 
trust in the ballot box. Thus, Social Democracy and Catholic Democ- 
racy, linked arm in arm, seem likely to dominate the Assembly. 
Together they will hold 289 seats to 152 for the Communists. 

In short, the Fourth Republic opens not inauspiciously, from the 
standpoint of democracy. But the issue is whether this anti-totali- 
tarian expression of popular desire can actually prevail in a sea of 
hidden and perhaps treacherous currents. 

II 

The appearance of the Catholic MRP brings to a close the 
Church-State feud which ravaged France during the Dreyfus Affair 
and continued to prevent a true union sacrée following World War I. 

The rise of the MRP also marks the conversion of the French 
Church (traditionally monarchist and anti-republican) to support of 
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the republican idea. Democratic and mildly socialistic, MRP brings 
to fruition the work of such pioneers of French Catholic repub- 
licanism and social justice as Marc Sangnier and Cardinal Verdier. 
It is a historic event: the re-entrance of French Catholicism as a 
political entity. 

Another, equally important, result of the election was the debacle 
of the Radical Socialist Party, which has dominated the Third Re- 
public since the turn of the century. This, too, is historic. The defeat 
of the Radicals, long enemies of the Church, definitely liquidates the 
Dreyfus Affair. 

The Radical Socialist Party was always the party of the little man 
—neither “radical” nor “socialist”. It was the party of the peasant, 
the shopkeeper, of the petit rentier who sought to retire early on his 
modest investments. Withal the “Radical Socialists” had a strong 
traditional distrust of Big Business (not unlike our western Pro- 
gressives), of the Army, of the local curé and of the local nobility. 
But Radical Socialist deputies went to Paris, back-slapped with 
lobbyists in the Chamber and often become mixed up with Big Busi- 
ness and the gilded salons of the Comité des Forges. Sic transit Laval. 

. So it is not surprising that voters who used to vote Radical turned, 
the other day, against the Party which they possibly consider—to 
quote Daniel Halévy—“the Board of Directors of a formidable con- 
cern the purpose of which is to exploit the State”. Additionally, the 
ex-Radical could not forget that it was this Party that put France 
into a disastrous war and lost it. 

But the decline of the Radicals is not necessarily a credit item in 
the present political balance sheet. Alain, brilliant apologist of this 
Party, pictured it as the little man’s defense against the encroaching 
power of the State: “The Citizen Against the Powers That Be”. It 
was a different emphasis from that of Halévy—not individualists 
exploiting the State, but a party preventing the State from exploiting 
individualists.. Either way, the Radical Socialist Party is gone. 

. III 

In the election, one might say, de Gaulle has triumphed; and 
possibly democracy. This extraordinary man, his pituitary type of 
physical development not unlike his giant imperial ambition, mixes 
democratic shibboleths with authoritarian policies. Whatever may 
be said of de Gaulle, one thing is certain—he loves power. 
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De Gaulle, some observers believe, is the “straw man” for a group 
of coldly calculating and highly sophisticated kingmakers. His 
main droit, it seems, is “Colonel Passy”, the head of his Secret 
Service, whose real name is Count de Wavrin, former member of the 
Cagoule, a Fascist group. Passy and some of the coterie which sur- 
round de Gaulle have been linked with that mysterious organiza- 
tion, “Synarchie”, often regarded as the General Staff of the Cagoule. 

Jules Romains, in his recently published novel Naissance de la 
Bande (Birth of the Gang), no doubt had Synarchie in mind when 
he described the formation of an irresponsible, cynical, powerful 
clique, vowed to obedience of leaders who had no other program, 
no other ideals, than to get hold of the steering wheel of govern- 
ment and hold it. Such opportunists are not necessarily averse to 
Communism, provided they run the show. As Russia proves, this 
type thrives under centralization. Today, “the gang” may well be 
infiltrating the administration of the Fourth Republic. 

- Whether or not de Gaulle is a member of the Bande, he profits 
by its methods. Keep dossiers on friends and enemies. Strike down 
any rising figures—save the Chief. Was not this technique apparent 
in the Petain trial? Witnesses, accused and prosecutors, all passed 
through the Court of Smear and were utterly discredited—ineligible 
thereafter to become tribunes of the People. Only the Chief remains— 
aloof, unassailable, unassailed and powerful. 

In the new Age of the Caesars, with a censored press, a bande 
behind him, a private Army (see NMG, October 17, 1945) and a 
disorganized Assembly to divide and rule, de Gaulle’s chances of 
dictating cannot be easily minimized. 


IV 

Yet, it must be recognized that above this danse macabre floats 
a more wholesome vision. In domestic politics, the Socialists can 
for the most part work amicably with the MRP. Together, they 
possess a majority in the new Assembly. And the able and sincere 
MRP leaders may exert a great influence on Catholic de Gaulle. 

In the foreign field there are similarly constructive perspectives. 
The Communists, for the first time, face a developing United Front 
of the three forces in Europe which they fear the most—Social 
Democracy, the Catholic Church and the peasants, for the latter 
have apparently voted MRP and Socialist. 
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Certainly de Gaulle and his Government have initiated a policy 
which may lead to rapprochement with the German people. Such 
a policy came after the last war, with the healing Locarno Con- 
ference, with Briand and Stresemann and their dream of a United 
States of Europe. The fact that this development appears much 
earlier after this war augurs well for European democracy. A “Po 
ular Front” can be used against Communism as well as for it. 

But it could happen otherwise. Intensification of dreadful eco- 
nomic conditions, continuation of Anglo-American appeasement of 
Soviet encroachment, further growth of Communism in France— 
these could swing the pendulum back toward the communization 
of Western Europe. And de Gaulle, as has been seen, can‘ play with 
. the Communists and Russia. The specter of a Franco-German-Rus- 
sian Communist bloc has not yet been laid. 

The future of France and that of Europe are interdependent. If 
the forces of democracy under the Fourth Republic have sufficient 
vigor, France may swing the balance for democracy on the Conti- 
nent. If not, France may become the leader in anti-capitalist revolu- 
tion, just as a century ago France led the van for anti-monarchist 


revolution. It can still be said that: “When France sneezes, Europe 
catches cold.” 


October 31, 1945. 
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THE MEXICAN PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 
By Paul V. Murray 


LTHOUGH THE actual election will not take place until July, 1946, 
A the campaign for the Mexican presidency has been on for 
almost a year. | 

Mexican presidents serve six years and are not eligible for re- 
election. Therefore, by the time four years have passed the pros- 
pective candidates begin to get restless and the professional poli- 
ticians begin “taking positions” as the picturesque Mexican phrase 
has it. So far, there are three contenders, all of them P.R.M. (Party 
of the Mexican Revolution) members. They are Miguel Aleman, 
ex-Secretary of the Interior; Ezequiel Padilla, former Secretary of 
Foreign Relations; and General Miguel Henraquez Guzman, not 
yet an open candidate. 

Before examining the personalities of these men, it would be well 
to clarify the peculiar circumstances and the issues at stake. 

First of all, there is no real opposition candidate. Accién Naci- 
onal and the Sinarquistas, the two groups which have set themselves 
up as critics of the ruling party during the past seven or eight years, 
probably will not present a candidate. They say there is no chance 
for honest elections in Mexico despite the repeated assurances of 
President Avila Camacho to the contrary. 

Accién Nacional, which has been described as “a party with a 
head but no body,” will probably run candidates for the Senate, the 
Chamber of Deputies and some state and municipal offices. The 
Sinarquistas, reviving again after governmental prohibition of their 
assemblies and suspension of their party organ, have not yet declared 
what they will do. Because they have a strong rural following but 
have had poor direction, they can be called “a party with a body but 
no head”. 

Secondly, this may be the last election in which the official party, 
at least as it exists today, will have the right of “pre-electing” the 
candidate. The war period helped to focus people’s attention on the 
dangers in totalitarian parties. Since the middle of the Cardenas 
régime, when the newspapers began to express themselves freely, 
the P.R.M. has been subjected to bitter and constant criticism. Re- 
cently, prominent politicians have openly criticized the Party’s 
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monopolistic tactics, even though they themselves remain politically 
powerful because of corrupt practices of the group they now de- 
nounce. Others, less in the limelight, are carrying on these sniping 
tactics and one can almost prophesy that breakup of the Party will 
take place as a by-product of the July election. 

It should also be noted that all three of the men contending for 
the presidency can be described more as “middle of the roaders”. 
Therefore, we can expect less demagogy than usual; more emphasis 
on solutions for the country’s intricate problems. 


II 

Mexico is on the eve of the greatest industrial expansion in its 
history; foreign capital is pouring into the country and must be 
controlled in order to avoid the abuses that occurred under the Diaz 
régime (1876-1911). The unsettled agrarian situation caused tens 
of thousands of small farmers to accept wartime work as field hands 
and railroad laborers in the United States. Now they are returning 
to Mexico. 

Education is still one of the crying needs of the country, despite 
the large sums spent on schools in the past ten or fifteen years, 
despite the well-publicized campaign against illiteracy. Latest fig- 
ures show three million Mexican children have no schools. Rail- 
road transportation has suffered from a lack of new rolling stock 
and needed repairs; and a strong hand is lacking to control the 
powerful railroad labor union. Port traffic has slowed because of 
labor troubles, lack of dredging and slipshod methods of freight 
and passenger movements. Tropical diseases, which menace native 
and tourist health, need urgent control. 

Lastly, there is a moral issue. Everyone who follows Mexican 
affairs, be he Mexican or foreigner, is conscious of the fact that the 
scale of public and private morality has declined. The average Mexi- 
can of all classes today has a most cynical attitude toward his Gov- 
ernment, his local authorities, the police force, private business, for- 
eigners, etc. Corruption and bribery are the order of the day. The 
materialistic positivistic philosophy of the Diaz epoch united to 35 
years of revolutionary upset and unrest, has produced bitter fruit. 

This writer sees little hope for a moral change as a result of the 
election of any one of the three men now running. Mexico needs 
new blood in its politics, needs new men who are not now allowed 
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to serve their country. Mexico needs positive endeavor in behalf of 
the democratic process. This cannot be accomplished without a 
real opposition party, without the presence in public life of men who 
will be given the right to criticize governmental abuses while they 
are at the same time fighting for real and much-needed political 
and social reforms. 
Il 

As to the candidates: Miguel Aleman is in his early forties. A 
native of the important State of Vera Cruz, he has been identified 
with the Revolutionary Party, in power ever since he began his 
political career some 20 years ago. He served as Deputy to the Na- 
tional Congress and as Governor of his State before entering the 
Cabinet. It seems that Aleman is the “official” candidate. All who 
are not with him are denouncing his candidacy as an “imposition” 
and the usual charges of pressure and official influence on his behalf 
are being made. To date, Aleman’s speeches have been rather sound 
and constructive. He wants the support -of the left and radical 
elements but he is not antagonizing business, nor the Church, nor 
any group that might be called rightist. He could conceivably lose 
in a fair election. As matters stand now he is almost a sure winner. 

Ezequiel Padilla is perhaps the best-known figure in Mexican 
political life at this moment. He was the center of international 
discussion because of his speeches at Rio de Janeiro and San Fran- 
cisco and his conduct of Mexican affairs during the war period. 
Padilla was a Madero revolutionary (1910) and has been national 
Deputy, Senator, Secretary of Education and Secretary of Foreign 
Relations since 1920. His native state is Guerrero and at 55 he is 
the oldest candidate. Although Padilla evidently followed the di- 
rections of President Avila Camacho during the war period, his 
enemies on all sides accuse him of truckling to the United States, of 
being overanxious to please the “Yanquis” in exchange for their 
support in 1946. Padilla at first declined to run because he said that 
a fair election was not in prospect. After presidential reassurance in 
the annual address of September 1, he made his declaration of 
principles and is working hard to overcome Alemén’s lead. 

General Miguel Henriquez Guzman native of Michoac4n, in his 
early forties, was thought to be Lazaro Cardenas’ man. When 
Cardenas declared that he was entirely out of politics, and would 
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actively support no one for the presidencey, Henriquez Guzman’s 
_ stock declined sharply. Like Padilla he let Aleman get the jump 
on him when he said there was no chance of getting elected when 
all the “official machinery” was supporting Aleman. Member of a 
family of active and intelligent brothers who have made a great deal 
of money in recent years, Henriquez Guzman has the customary 
background to become president. Although he has not openly de- 
clared himself, many committees have been working for him dur- 
ing the past year. Frankly, it seems extremely unlikely that the 
general will be the next president of Mexico. 

Barring unforseen developments, Miguel Aleman will most 
likely be elected. Padilla will make an active campaign and will 
probably criticize the system he has served faithfully and long. 
Henriquez Guzman may not come out in the open at all and the 
chances are his supporters will switch to one of the candidates— 
most likely Aleman—before the campaign is over. 

The election will follow the pattern of most Mexican elections 
for the past 136 years; it will be official, worked out in advance, 
largely undemocratic. We shall have to wait until at least 1952, 
maybe longer, before we see free elections and real democratic 
elections in Mexico. 


November 7, 1945. 


(Editor’s Note: Paul V. Murray has resided in Mexico since 1935- 
He has done special correspondence for The Washington Post 
and has contributed many articles on Mexico to American maga- 

zines.) 








AFTER STALIN, WHAT? 
By William Henry Chamberlin 


HEN STALIN unaccountably failed to appear at the Red 

uare celebration in Moscow on November 6, rumors 

about the condition of his health increased. Even if these be dis- 

counted, they have served to sharpen the question of the succession 
to control in Russia. 

The Soviet Dictator will reach his 66th birthday this December. 
He suffers from arthritis and perhaps from other ailments. To the 
normal strain of directing the politics and economics of a huge 
country have been added the special exactions of wartime leadership. 
Stalin is mortal. Some day a successor must be found. And it is not 
improbable that he will find it necessary or advisable to decentralize 
authority, to delegate some of his far-reaching responsibilities to 
others, even before the rumors of serious illness become authentic. 

Dictatorship is sometimes better adapted than democracy to 
carrying out a swift diplomatic or military coup; to pushing through 
an economic policy with ruthless disregard for the cost in human 
lives. But dictatorship, by its very nature, cannot create a sure and 
legitimate order of succession. 

When President Roosevelt died, everybody could name the man 
who would succeed him. There was no possibility that Governor 
Dewey would start a rebellion in the Middle West, nor that General 
Marshall would seize power by military force. 

In a dictatorship there can be no such assurance of orderly suc- 
cession because the sanctions that develop naturally from a long 
series of free elections and a body of respected and observed consti- . 
tutional law are absent. There is no hereditary element in the situa- 

tion, as there would be in a monarchy. Stalin’s two sons and his 
_ daughter are of no political consequence. 

So far as is known, Stalin has not designated a successor, and it 
is even doubtful whether any such designation would carry decisive 
post-mortem weight. Stalin himself rose to highest power despite 
Lenin’s testament, which called him “disloyal” and advocated his 
removal from the post of Secretary of the Communist Party Central 
Committee. There is nothing in Russian or Soviet practice or ex- 
perience which would make possible a free popular election of a new 
chief executive, 
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II 

One might look for guidance to what happened after the death 
of Lenin on January 21, 1924. Those who predicted a swift disinte- 
gration of the Soviet régime were mistaken. At first, authority 
remained vested in the Political Bureau of the Communist Party, 
then composed of seven outstanding personalities. 

In the shadowy atmosphere of Kremlin politics Stalin proceeded 
to play off one individual against another, one faction against an- 
other, until, by the end of the 1920’s he emerged as undisputed leader 
of the Communist Party and of the Soviet State. Of his former 
associates, Rykov, Bukharin, Zinoviev and Kamenev were executed 
after trial for treason and sabotage. Tomsky committeed suicide. 
Trotsky, Stalin’s most formidable rival, was mysteriously murdered 
in his Mexican refuge. Stalin’s methods of assuring the security of 
his rule were nothing if not thorough. 

Quite probably the Political Bureau, now composed of Stalin’s 
most trusted lieutenants, would again fill the vacuum, at least as a 
stopgap, in the event of Stalin’s sudden death. But there are two 
substantial differences between the situation which existed at the 
time of Lenin’s death and the present situation in the Soviet Union. 
And these differences may influence the course of events appreciably. 

During Lenin’s lifetime, prominent members of the Communist 
Party enjoyed a kind of unwritten immunity from the harsher 
methods of dictatorship. No well-known Communist was put to 
death or even imprisoned by Lenin. This immunity has, of course, 
disappeared during the period of purges and political trials. 

The Army, built up into a mighty war machine during recent 
years, is today a far more significant factor in the life of the coun 
than was the case of 1924. Officers are free from the watchful con- 
trol of political commissars and have received many privileges and 
distinctions, such as higher pay, the right to use exclusive clubs and 
to have orderlies at their service. There is consequently greater 
possibility of direct military influence on the Stalinite succession. 


Il 
If the succession passes in orthodox fashion to a top-ranking 
figure in the Communist Party organization, Andrei Zhdanov would 
seem to be a leading candidate. He has been the boss of the im- 
portant Leningrad Party organization and seems to have enjoyed 
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Stalin’s special personal favor ever since the assassination of Sergei 
Kirov, former chief of this organization, in 1934. Zhdanov is a 
clear, vigorous speaker and consciously or unconsciously takes 
Stalin’s own incisive, expository style as a model. He is apparently 
of middle-class origin, played no conspicuous role in the years of 
- revolution and civil war and belongs to the young guard of the 
Communist Party. 

Two other outstanding figures in the Party leadership, who might 
be in the running for the succession after Zhdanov, are Andreyev 
and Malenkov. The latter, as head of the Organization Bureau, 
which assigns Communist Party members to various posts, has 
enjoyed opportunity to build up a formidable machine. Andreyev 
heads the powerful Control Commission. - 

Foreign Commissar Vyacheslav Molotov, who served Stalin 
faithfully as Prime Minister until the Dictator decided to take over 
this office personally in 1941, cannot be overlooked. He has acquired 
international fame as a tough and wily negotiator and seems to 
have developed more wit and resilience than he displayed earlier. 

But under the Soviet system the normal road to power lies 
‘through a firm grip on the Party machinery, rather than through 
outwardly high office. This would seem to give a margin of ad- 
vantage to Zhdanov, Andreyev and Malenkov, as against Molotov 
and such other figures as the Soviet Himmler, Lavrenti Beria, in 
charge of the political police (NKVD); Anastasius Mikoyan, the 
shrewd Commissar of Foreign Trade; and Lazar Kaganovich, the 
Industrial Administrator. Russian origin is an advantage in this 
era of nationalism, and of the last three named Beria, like Stalin, 
is a Georgian, Mikoyan an Armenian and Kaganovich a Jew. 

Marshal Zhukov seems to be the most popular and politically 
minded of the Soviet war leaders. His recent postponement of a 
scheduled trip to America has been variously attributed to Soviet 
pique at the deadlock in London, and to realization that this was 
not a favorable time for him to be far absent from Russia. 


IV 
It is noteworthy that among all Stalin’s prominent lieutenants 
there is no longer one figure with an experience of Western countries, 
a background of foreign education or a knowledge of Western 
languages. In this sense Russia’s ruling class has been turning away 
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from the West, at the very time when there has been an energetic 
effort to strengthen Russia industrially and militarily by the applica- 
tion of Western science and technology. 

It will be interesting and important to observe whether reciprocal 
influences result from the unprecedented contact of millions of 
Soviet soldiers, from European and Asiatic Russia, with the culture 
of Western civilization. Soviet political and military influence in 
Eastern Europe is obvious. But there is increasing evidence that 
many Soviet soldiers and war laborers have been impressed by the 
higher living standards which they found even in the desolated and 
war-wrecked Europe of today. 

In this connection it may be recalled that every great war in 
which Russia has been involved was followed by some kind of 
internal upheaval. After the Napoleonic War came the revolt of the 
Decabristi, army officers who had acquired liberal ideas in Europe. 
The emancipation of the serfs followed the Crimean War; the 
Revolution of 1905 sprang from the Russo-Japanese War; the tri- 
umph of Bolshevism was itself a direct consequence of the First 
World War. 

If the present conflict has an equally profound effect on the 
psychology of the Russian peoples it will certainly influence both 


the choice and the policies of Stalin’s ultimate successor. 


November 14, 1945. 














TRAVESTY OF JUSTICE 
By Felix Morley 


N NoveMBER 12, the United States of America, acting through 

the duly appointed person of Robert H. Jackson, officially 
requested that the son of Gustav Krupp von Bohlen be substituted 
for the latter in the Nuremberg trials. The motion was not for the 
additional indictment of Alfried Krupp, but for the replacement of 
the ailing and senile father with what Justice Jackson called “a live 
Krupp”, age 59. 

The French and Russian Governments associated themselves 
with the American motion. The British, to their enduring credit, 
did not. These trials, said the British prosecutor, are “not a game 
in which you can play one member of a team as a2 substitute for 
another”. So the motion was, at least temporarly, dismissed. 

The incident, however, is proof—if proof were needed—that 
the Nuremberg trials are political rather than criminal in nature. 
And it further demonstrates the urgency of closer public attention 
to the practices which our Goverment is underwriting at Nurem- 
berg, since they are practices which threaten to undermine prin- 
ciples for which the war was ostensibly fought. Justice Jackson to 
the contrary nothwithstanding, Anglo-Saxon criminal law does not 
tolerate the substitution of somebody “just as good” when a de- 
fendant is unable to stand trial. Nazi law did; especially with Jews. 
But the proceedings at Nuremberg are supposed to be a reputable 
trial of the Nazi leaders, not an imitation of their methods. 

It is not for the sake of Goering, Streicher, et al., that the pro- 
cedure of the war crimes trials should be very closely observed. 
There could have been little or no objection if these men had been 
shot by military firing squads when captured. Though such sum- 
mary revenge would have had no legal justification it would have 
had the great advantage of being an honest and forthright action. 
It is the present veneer of legality and pretense of justice which 
makes the scheduled trials dangerous to American institutions. 

II 

The First Article (Section 9, Clause 3) of the Constitution of 
the United States specifically prohibits the passage of any Bill of 
Attainder or Ex Post Facto Law. A similar provision, in Section 
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1o of Article I, applies to the States. Even in the case of treason 
it is provided (Article III, Section 3) that “.... no Attainder of 
Treason shall work Corruption of Blood, or Forfeiture except during 
the Life of the person attainted”. 

From this precise wording it would seem that the Constitution 
intends to protect civil rights and liberties not only for citizens and 
residents of the United States and its possessions, but also for any 
person or persons on trial in any case where the United States 
claims jurisdiction. The point is to some extent anticipated in The 
Federalist (No. 80), where Alexander Hamilton says that “an un- 
just sentence against a foreigner” would risk violation of “the general 
law of nations”. Therefore, “the federal judiciary ought to have 
cognizance of all causes in which the citizens of other countries are 
concerned”. That does not mean a federal judge acting as an 
exectutive agent. 

The authority of the United States to place the Nazi leaders on 
trial may be admitted. It was affirmed, as a collaborative under- 
taking of this country, Great Britain and Russia, in the Berlin 
Declaration of August 2, signed by Stalin, Truman and Attlee. 
This asserted that “supreme authority in Germany is exercised on 
instructions from their respective governments, by the Command- 
ers-in-Chief of the armed forces . . .” Under this authority an Inter- 
national Military Tribunal with jurisdiction to try “the major war 
criminals of the European Axis” was established on August 8 and 
is now (unless postponed) about to sit in judgment at Nuremberg. 

The question at issue is not the authority of this tribunal, but the 
capacity of the United States Government to participate in applica- 
tion by that organ of laws and practices which would have to be 
declared illegal in an American court. For neither President Tru- 
man, nor General Eisenhower, nor all the Supreme Court, nor all 
of Congress voting unanimously, possesses any authority to make 
new law applicable retroactively to an offense which was not illegal 
when committed. That form of tyranny over their fellow man has 
been barred to Americans for all time, wherever the writ of the 
United States shal] run—or so we thought. 


III 
One may pass over the propriety of that Government, which 
first employed the Atom Bomb, indicting individual Germans on 
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the heels of Hiroshima, for “Crimes Against Humanity”. One may 
pass over the frequent references, in the Indictment filed with the 
International Military Tribunal on October 18, to allegedly criminal 
acts by “the Germans”. Such blanket coverage does, however, indi- 
cate a difference in mental and moral stature between Robert 
Houghwout Jackson and Edmund Burke, who in his immortal 
speech on Conciliation with America said: “I do not know the 
method of drawing up an indictment against an whole people.” 

What cannot be accepted with indifference is the full implication, 
for America, of a shoddy legal masquerade in which our Govern- 
ment sits as judge in its own cause; applies Ex Post Facto Law in a 
manner for which it has no authority; seeks to dignify as “Justice” 
procedures which have their clearest precedent in the acts of the 
Nazis themselves. 

In time, the General Assembly of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion may well approve an international convention for the indi- 
vidual punishment of leaders. of a government which wages ag- 
gressive war, first providing a satisfactory definition of what consti- 
tutes aggression. That hypothetical treaty may then be ratified by 
all or most of the governments adhering to the U.N.O. There would 
then be valid law for the prosecution of men in the position of von 
Ribbentrop and Hess and, incidentally, also of men in the position 
of Stalin and Molotov, who were presumably personally responsible 
for Russia’s violation of treaty with, and unprovoked attack upon, 
Japan, last August. 

At present, however, there is not even substantial Ex Post Facto 
Law, except as it has been unilaterally and arbitrarily decreed, to 
justify the legal antics—no other word will serve—performed in_ 
Germany by a Justice of what was once the universally respected 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


IV 
The trials of the Nazi leaders, though they will take place before 
an international military tribunal composed of American, British, 
French and Russian representatives, are not military trials. The 
undertaking is not related to the trials of enemy officers and enlisted 
men, by military courts, for prison camp atrocities and violation of 
the rules of war. 


There is still less relationship between the Nuremberg trials and 
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those for treason held in various Allied nations, such as that of 
Laval in France; of Quisling in Norway; of Joyce (Lord Haw Haw) 
in Great Britain. These last are governed by national law, as the 
military trials are governed by martial law. 

The Nuremberg trials, in contrast, are altogether without that 
“due process of law” guaranteed, for defendants in American courts, 
by the Fifth Amendment to that Constitution which Justice Jackson 
is sworn to uphold. The pseudo-legal trappings do not make less 
objectionable proceedings which history is likely to define as highly- 
organized lynchings. 

After our Civil War, though passions ran high and treason on 
the part of the Confederate leaders was at least arguable, nobody 
was hanged for a political crime. Under the spell of Lincoln’s truly 
noble leadership Americans were then maganimous enough, and 
wise enough, to remember that “grass soon grows over blood shed 
upon the battlefield, but never over blood shed upon the scaffold”. 

Since the “most noble closing of the Civil War”, wrote the 
English novelist George Meredith, “I have looked to America as the 
hope of our civilization”. 

More than ever, today, men look to preeren as the hope of a 
dying civilization. But for that universal compassion which is essen- 
tial to great leadership, men look in vain. America no longer har- 


_ bors malice toward none and charity for all. Instead, we have gained 
the atomic bomb. 


November 21, 1945. 











THE CONTROL OF MANCHURIA 
By Felix Morley 


T Is SAFE to predict that Manchuria will be increasingly in the 
I headlines jade the weeks immediately ahead. 

Before the siti of the northern winter closes down on this 
most fertile and most industrially developed section of China, the 
Nationalist forces of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek may be ex- 
pected to make a supreme effort to establish their authority in that 
area. By the same token the Chinese Communists, with or without 
Russian backing, will presumably step up their program for taking 
over the former Japanese puppet State. As the Tokyo warlords 
shrewdly calculated, in the days of their glory, whoever controls 
Manchuria will in the long run dominate China. 

Because it is the long-established policy of the United States to 
support the Nationalist program for Chinese unification, and because 
the outcry of American Communists and fellow-travellers against 
this policy is now so suspiciously vehement, it is important to re- 
examine the Russo-Chinese Treaty of “Friendship and Alliance”, 
first analyzed in HUMAN EVENTs on September 5, 1945. 

When this Treaty was signed-at Moscow on August 14, it was 
generally hailed in the American press as evidence of good Sino- 
Russian relations. Chinese sources were more dubious, being better 
informed as to the pressure brought on Chiang Kai-shek from 
Washington to conclude this Treaty. Thus Ta Kung Pao, an im- 
portant Chungking newspaper, said of the sweeping concessions 
made to Russia: 

“This stain on our recovery of Manchuria is a price we pay 
for the stabilizing of the general situation in the Far East.” 
The Treaty takes the form of an alliance against Japan; the 

signatories undertaking to collaborate in the war against Japan until 
her surrender. This basis for alliance was curious, in view of the fact 
that Japan had publicly offered to surrender four days before the 
signing of the Treaty. Furthermore, as is now known, the Japanese 
had previously requested the Russian Government to arrange a peace 
between Japan and the Allies. The Russians refused to mediate 
because Bsa had already decided to attack Japan and reassert old 
claims in Manchuria. 
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By the terms of the important Supplementary Agreements at- 
tached to the Treaty, Russia obtained far-reaching economic and 
military concessions in Manchuria. In return, China received the 
following political guarantees: 

Russia reaffirms its respect for China’s full sovereignty over 
Manchuria and ae Manchuria’s territorial and admin- 
istrative integrity . 

Russia promises ‘to render to China moral and material 
support, such support to be rendered entirely to the National 
Government as the Central, Government of China. . 

Russia confirms that it has no intention of interfering in 
the internal affairs of China. 

These clauses (the last is highly unusual in a treaty of alliance 
between equals) explain China’s reason for accepting an unfavor- 
able contract. Chungking knew that Russia planned to attack 
Japan as soon as the defeat of the latter was certain. And Chung- 
king feared that Russia might ally itself with the Chinese Com- 
munist forces and support them against the Nationalist Government. 


II 

Have the above provisions been observed during the 15 weeks 
since the signing of the Sino-Soviet Treaty? The evidence is that 
the Russians have abided by the letter rather than the spirit of the 
Treaty. Indeed, the current fighting on the Manchurian border in- 
dicates that the Soviets must have connived at the recent reinforce- 
ment of Chinese Communist forces in Manchuria. 

First, the Chinese Communists entered Southern Manchuria and 
entrenched themselves across the coasta) corridor to China proper, 
making it difficult for Nationalist troops to reach Manchuria by land. 
Second, the Communists occupied Manchurian seaports, preventing 
the landing of Nationalist troops. Third, Chungking was not per- 
mitted to take over Manchurian airfields until the Chinese Com- 
munists had somehow gained sufficient control to neutralize any air- 
borne Nationalist detachments. 


The Red Army has been in control of the railroads of Man- 
churia since the Japanese surrender. It is difficult to explain how 
Chinese Communist troops could. have used those railroads to reach 
their present positions in Manchuria without Russian co-operation. 
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Since the Japanese surrender, American forces in China have 
been supporting the movement of Nationalist troops into the recov- 
ered areas. William Z. Foster, National Chairman of the Communist 
Party of the United States, defines this as “reactionary interference” 
and demands that “the American Government halt its intervention 
and military support of Chiang Kai-shek”. It is significant that the 
current Communist Party line is now as isolationist in regard to 


China as it was in respect to Europe during the period of the Nazi- 
Soviet Alliance. 


Il 

John Carter Vincent, Director of the State Department’s Office 
of Far Eastern Affairs, explained in a speech on October 20 that 
American Marines were dispatched to North China “to assist Chiang 
— in demobilizing and repatriating Japanese troops in the 

. They will be withdrawn when they are no longer required 
ioe the purpose for which they were sent”. 

Obviously, our military obligations to the Chungking Govern- 
ment were not automatically cancelled the day the Japanese Army 
surrendered. There are still hundreds of thousands of Japanese 
troops in China. These troops have to be disarmed and repatriated, 
a job requiring the co-operation of American and Chinese forces. 
Measures taken by our military leaders for the transportation of 
Chungking Government troops to strategic points in former Jap- 
anese-occupied China and Manchuria are an essential part of an 
established policy. This policy, says Mr. Vincent, is “to encourage 
and assist” a Chinese government “based on democratic principles. 

. .” By definition, that eliminates support for any Communist 
faction. 

Those who advocate that the United States withdraw its support 
from the Chungking Government apparently do not realize that 
they demand a direct reversal of the policy in behalf of which we 
fought a long and costly war with Japan. It should be remembered 
that Secretary Hull’s note to Japan, of November 26, 1941, recog- 
nized by our military leaders as the quasi-ultimatum which precipi- 
tated the attack on Pearl Harbor, proposed as a condition of “settle- 
ment” of outstanding issues that: 

“The Government of the United States and the Govern- 
ment of Japan will not support—militarily, politically, eco- 
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nomically—any government or régime in China other than 

the National Government of the Republic of China with capi- 

tal temporarily at Chungking.” 

The reply of Tokyo was that this particular demand “shatters 
the very basis of the present negotiation”. Japan struck at Pearl 
Harbor at least in part because of our unequivocal support of 
Chungking. 

IV 

Now, on the eve of the fourth anniversary of that blow, Japan 
has been forced to accept the Chungking Government as the legiti- 
mate government of China. On the heels of the Japanese surrender 
came the signing of the Sino-Russian Treaty, confirming Soviet 
recognition of the Chungking Government. 

Thus, by force against Japan, by diplomacy with Russia, we 
have at last persuaded these Powers of the validity of our objective 
to support a unified China against external aggression—the polic 
first laid down by John Hay almost half a century ago and followed 
unflinchingly by every President since and including McKinley. To 
withdraw support from the Chinese Nationalists in this hour of 
triumph would indeed be a strange way to celebrate the fruition 
of our long-range plan. 

Moreover, although the whole story is not yet available, it will 
probably be found that the present Administration brought much 
influence to bear on Chungking in behalf of the Treaty signed at 
Moscow last August. The Chinese Nationalists were not happy over 
the great concessions made to Russia in Manchuria. Without our 
brokerage that Treaty might never have been signed. 

Consequently, there is strong moral obligation on the United 
States—perhaps the greatest single moral obligation resulting from 
the war—to insure that Manchuria actually comes under the sov- 
ereignty of the Nationalist Government of China. Russia itself has 
voluntarily promised to render the government of Chiang Kai-shek 
“moral and material support”. So there can be nothing in the 


slightest degree incompatible with good relations between Russia 
and America if we do likewise. 


November 28, 1945. 











REVENGE OR RECOVERY? 
By Alexander Boeker 


UCH OF THE disaster now overtaking Germany and Europe is 
M the inevitable result of war. More widespread disaster, how- 
ever, is resulting from Allied peace policies. 

“The next few months . . . will determine whether the American 
Government, in its first large-scale attempt at governing a con- 
quered people, is to succeed, or fail, or abandon the effort.” Thus 
concludes Mr. Byron Price, experienced newspaper executive and 
former Director of Censorship, reporting to President Truman on 
his mission of inquiry in post-Potsdam Germany. 

Millions of people in Germany today are facing death by starva- 
tion, principally because at the Potsdam Conference 25 per cent of 
the country’s arable land was awarded to Russia and Poland. The 
10 million inhabitants of these areas and an additional three and one- 
half million Sudeten-Germans are being expelled from their homes 
and driven westward. Thus the Allied authorities responsible for 
governing rump-Germany have fewer food resources to draw on; 
more mouths to feed. Demands now made on American food re- 
sources by the military authorities in Germany are therefore not the 
result of the Nazi’s war, but of the Potsdam peace. 

The recent report of the Colmer Committee of the House of 
Representatives stated that the official ration of 1,550 calories a day 
actually “now runs in some cities as low as 800 to 1,300 calories per 
person”. Mr. Byron Price reports: 

“The approved medical ration to prevent starvation is 

2,000 calories, and there is no likelihood that such a ration 

would permit the bombed-out, freezing, pedestrian Germans 

to live anything like as well as the European average.” 


Allied authorities are also finding the German housing problem 
wholly unmanageable, because the millions made homeless by 
bombing have been doubled by the 14 million deportees from the 
East. The deficit of dwelling units has thus been raised to over 
eight million, and the homeless are facing death from exposure and 
diseases. Influenza and tuberculosis respect no frontier lines and no 


Allied uniforms. 
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All Europe this winter is desperately short of coal, because Ger- 
many’s mines are producing only a fraction of their former output, 
especially in the Russian and French zones. The Ruhr, in the British 
zone, and better off, has now reached a coal production 30 per cent 
of pre-war average. Further improvement can come only when the 
transportation system and industries servicing the mines have been 
restored. 


II 

In the midst of Europe’s greatest production crisis all wheels 
are blocked in the Continent’s greatest workshop. This is not the 
result of the war, for the principal casualties of bombing were resi- 
dential units. At the height of the air blitz, in February, 1945, only 
eight per cent of German locomotives were in repair shops, as 
against 70 per cent today. When the Allied armies overran Ger- 
many, the industries of that country were still working at approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of capacity. Today, according to General Eisen- 
hower’s current report, the figure is from five to seven per cent of 
capacity. The industrial machine and the transportation system of 
Germany have been brought to a standstill by Allied policies since 
surrender. 

These policies are based on a confusion between demilitarization 
and deindustrialization, two wholly different matters. Allied mili- 
tary authorities in Germany are not only hamstrung by directives 
written under the influence of the vindictive school, but are also 
reluctant to treat issues on their merits for fear of being attacked by 
commentators and editorial writers at home. 

As a result, no factories are permitted to reopen which might 
conceivably be converted to war purposes—a policy which would 
mean shutdown for at least 80 per cent of the industrial plant of 
any country—notwithstanding the fact that a group of American 
generals has stated that Germany, even under the most favorable 
circumstances, would be unable to wage war for a century. 

If industrial production is not immediately raised far beyond its 
present levels, inflation—the result of acute disparity between goods 
available and money in ciruculation—will become uncontrollable. 
Inflation, in turn, would tremendously aggravate the food problem. 
Farmers in all countries refuse, even under penalty of death, to 
sell their produce for valueless currency. If this condition develops in 
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Germany, American food shipments will have to be unnecessarily 
increased, even further. 

Both the Colmer and the Price reports recommend a revision and 
slowing down of the “de-nazification” policies. De-nazification 
would be better served if the Allies would at once reopen the mail 
service to Germany. To facilitate an exchange of ideas with mem- 
bers of a free society is more constructive than to discharge the 
village postman because he was once a prefunctory member of the 
Nazi Party. 

Il 

The break-up of German economy does not concern that country 
alone. The German economy is not an isolated unit, but part of 
an organic whole, of European and world economy. In normal 
pre-war years, Germany was America’s third best customer, sur- 
passed only by Great Britain and Canada. Even in 1939, Germany 
was Great Britain’s second best market outside the Empire. 

A loan to Britain of several billion dollars is under consideration 
at this moment. The primary object is to restore the British export 
trade, so that the English can again afford to import. It makes little 
sense to loan Britain money with one hand and to destroy one of 
her best markets with the other. 

On the Continent of Europe the results of Potsdam are even 
more catastrophic, since Germany is the heart of the European 
economy. In 1929, the last year in which world trade was really 
free and normal, Germany was the best customer of Italy and 
Switzerland; the second best customer of Holland, Denmark and 
Sweden; the third best customer of France. The destruction of 
Germany can only mean the permanent impoverishment of all these 
countries and the economic ruin of Europe. 


IV 

If Europe is to recover from the war, Germany’s industrial pro- 
duction must be encouraged by all available means and geared pri- 
marily to the restoration of transport, mining, utilities and housing 
throughout the Continent. 

Food shipments to all zones of Germany must be increased, so 
that rations can be raised to the level where men can work efficiently. 
These shipments must be calculated so as to save at least the strongest 
of the 14 million deportees from the East, at present being rapidly 
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liquidated by hunger and cold. If this planned massacre proceeds, 
the political atmosphere of Europe will be poisoned beyond hope. 

To keep food shipments within American capacity, however, 
negotiations should be started at once with Russia, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia with a view to stopping further mass expulsion. 
There is ample evidence that a revision of this most objectionable 
feature of the Potsdam Agreement would be highly popular in 
Britain. 

Reparation policies also must be radically revised in the light of 
Germany’s capacity to pay, as outlined in the Colmer report. In the 
case of Italy, which suffered little damage compared with Germany, 
the United States Government has taken the stand that reparations 
paid from Rome would ultimately be borne by the American tax- 
payer. There is no reason to expect otherwise in the case of Germany. 

Immediate opening of mail service with Germany would con- 
tribute to the re-education program, and also enable Christians in 
this country to aid the Allied authorities in Germany to maintain 
the minimum food standards laid down by the Army. There seems 
no good reason why experienced, non-political relief workers, such 
as the Quakers, should continue to be barred from Germany. 

Increasingly, Americans of good will are realizing how gravely 
the moral position of their country is being compromised. Frank E. 
Mason reported in the New York Times of November 26 the bitter 
remark of an American combat general in Germany who told him: 
“My friend, we fought the Revolutionary War to establish the rights 
of man. We fought the Civil War to free the slaves. We fought this 
war to lose for humanity what we won in the other two wars.” 


December 5, 1945. 


(Editor’s Note: Alexander Boeker, an anti-Nazi German, was born 
in Heidelberg; studied as a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford, 1934-37; 
taught at Southwestern College, Memphis, Tennessee; was Teach- 
ing Fellow and obtained his Ph.D. at Harvard in 1943; worked 


for the Chicago Journal of Commerce; and is now in charge of 
research for Human Events.) 














A TEST OF THE CHARTER 
By Felix Morley 


T IS REPORTED from Batavia that the British intend to use “a 
I stronger hand” to put down the independence movement in 
Java, and consequently will soon greatly reinforce their army of 
occupation in that Netherlands colony. Up to the present there has 
been no official expression of American opinion on this disagreeable 
subject. But, as former Governor Stassen has just pointed out, it is 
“definitely our business”. 

The Charter of the United Nations has been binding on its 
signatories, including the United States, since conclusion of the 
ratification process on October 24. The wording of several articles 
of the Charter is difficult to reconcile with the policy of the British 
Socialist Government in Java. The wording of other articles strongly 
suggests that it is the duty of the United States to call attention to 
the subject. It would not be a promising inaugural for the United 
Nations Organization if Americans should close their eyes to what 
looks very much like clear-cut transgression of its principles by a 
prominent Member. 

Moreover, this is a matter in which all Americans as individuals 
have a responsibility to speak out. The Charter, signed by our repre- 
sentatives at San Francisco on June 26, ratified by the Senate on 
July 28, is unqualified on this point. It says that: 

“We the peoples of the United Nations [are] determined 

... to ensure ... that armed force shall not be used, save in 

the common interest.” 


There is no doubt that the British Government is using armed 
force, strongly and ruthlessly, against the Javanese, a people over 
whom Great Britain has no claim to sovereignty whatsoever. There 
is a great deal of doubt that this use of force can be called “in the 
common interest” of most of the Members of the United Nations. 

II 

The Charter of the United Nations is a long and complicated 
Constitution of International Government. Some Americans may 
not as yet fully understand all the obligations involved in our mem- 
bership. So it is not superfluous to quote applicable sections. 
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Under Article 73 of the Charter: 


“Members of the United Nations which have or assume 
responsibilities for the administration of territories whose peo- 
ples have not yet attained a full measure of self-government 
recognize the principle that the interests of the inhabitants 
of these territories are paramount, and accept as a sacred trust 
the obligation to promote to the utmost . . . the well-being of 
the inhabitants of these territories.” 

Great Britain is a’: Member of the United Nations which has 
assumed administrative responsibilities in Java, whose.native people 
under Netherlands rule “have not yet attained a full measure of 
self-government”. It may be questioned whether the Netherlands, 
as a Member of the United Nations, has fulfilled its “sacred trust” 
by inviting British troops to crush an independence movement with 
which the Dutch themselves are evidently unable to cope. Still more - 
questionable is the British observance of “sacred trust” in accepting 
this assignment. . 

In the old days this example of imperialism would have been no 
concern of the American people. We might not have liked it, but 
under isolationist practice we would have had no legal obligation 
to intervene. Isolationism, however, is now discarded, and as a 
permanent member of the Security Council of the United Nations 
we have taken a solemn commitment to “determine the existence of 
any threat to the peace”, in the words of Article 39 of the Charter. 
The fighting in Java, now threatening to spread to Sumatra and 
other parts of Indonesia, is all too obviously a “threat to the peace”. 

Under other circumstances it might have been argued that 


American responsibility is lessened by Article 2, Paragraph 7, of the 
Charter, which says: 


“Nothing contained in the present Charter shall authorize 


the United Nations to intervene in matters which are essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction of any state . . .” 


That provision, however, is inapplicable to the case at issue. 
When the British started to repress the Javanese rebellion it was 
demonstrated that this matter is not “essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction” of the Netherlands. 
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Ill , 

It should be emphasized that the major question involved is 
whether the Charter is to be treated as a scrap of paper, even before 
it is fully operative. That issue is fundamentally more disturbing 
than official acquiescence in the use of Lend-Lease tanks (with USA 


markings removed) to crush a native people for whose liberation 
those tanks were built. 


Moreover, there is no issue, so far as our responsibility as a 
Member of the United Nations is concerned, over current British 
policy in Siam. It is somewhat extraordinary—“shocking” is the 
word used editorially by the Washington Post—to witness the abase- 
ment of this once independent nation to colonial status. But Siam 
was undeniably an Axis ally during the war and, under Article 107 
of the Charter: 

“Nothing in the present Charter shall invalidate or pre- 
clude action, in relation to any state which during the Second 
World War has been an enemy of any signatory to the present 
Charter, taken or authorized as a result of that war by the 
Governments having responsibility for such action.” 


In the case of Indonesian territory, no such justification for 
British military occupation exists. The ostensible reason for the 
landing of an Anglo-Indian army was to disarm the Japanese forces 
left stranded in Java and adjacent islands when Tokyo surrendered. 
That argument can no longer be regarded as anything more than 
a pretext. 

While the Javanese republican forces undoubtedly have obtained 
some Japanese arms there is no pretense that the independence 
movement has any more external incitement than was the case with 
the American colonials in 1776. Indeed, the British admit that they 


have been employing captured Japanese troops, as well as Indian 
mercenaries, against the natives. 


IV 
The part played by Japan was to provide the occasion, not the 
incitement or the backing, for the proclamation of independence 
made by Dr. Achmed Soekarno as soon as the Japanese lost control 
last August. Dr. Soekarno, after appealing to Russia to intervene, 
has now given way to the more conciliatory Premier Sutan Sjahrir 
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of the unrecognized Indonesian Republic. His efforts to work out 
some satisfactory compromise with the Netherlands and British 
authorities have so far proved unavailing. After nearly three months 
of bloodshed the situation is still deteriorating. 

In view of the pledges made at San Francisco, and duly ratified, 
this tragic situation cannot honorably be allowed indefinitely to 
impede the re-establishment of peace in the Far East. The first 
meeting of the United Nations Assembly is scheduled for January 8. 
It will be in order then for some national delegation to invoke that 
section of Article II of the Charter which says: 


“The General Assembly may call the attention of the Se- 
curity Council to situations which are likely to endanger inter- 
national peace and security.” 

It will be unfortunate if the Charter of the United Nations is 
first invoked to question the policies of a wartime ally. But the 
United Nations claims to be something much more than a self- 
protective alliance of the victorious Powers. The very first article 
of its Charter sets forth, as a primary purpose of the Organization, 
“respect for the principle of equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples”. 

Americans cannot be utterly indifferent to the moving appeal of 
President Truman, on the day of the signing of the Charter: 

“The world must now use it. If we fail to use it, we shall 
betray all those who have died in order that we might meet 
here in freedom and safety to create it. If we seek to use it 
selfishly—for the advantage of any one nation or any small 
group of nations—we shall be equally guilty of that betrayal.” 


December 12, 1945. 








THE NATIVITY 
By Alexander Boeker 


“. .. Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
bd ” 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. 


HRISTMAS IS AT HAND. In spite of a few shortages, our stores are 

bursting with food and other commodities. The average 

American diet is as rich and varied as ever. Per capita food con- 
sumption is the highcst.in history. 

There is no lack of cash to buy goods of all kinds. The national 
income is the highest and most widely distributed in the history of 
the United States. In a material sense this will truly be a bountiful 
Christmas for Americans. 

Abroad the picture is very different. In many once prosperous . 
and happy countries the Christmas spirit is dimmed by poverty, 
hunger and cold. There are discomforts and shortages of all kinds 
in battered England. There is much privation in France, Belgium, 
Norway and Greece. There is acute suffering in Holland, Italy, 
China and Japan. In Western Germany the lack of food, fuel, medi- 
cine and shelter is desperate. 

But nowhere are conditions worse than in Europe east of the 
Elbe River. Approximately 20,000,000 human beings have been 
driven from their homes to make populations fit new frontiers— 
Poles, Hungarians, nationals of the Baltic States and Germans from 
old Austria and Prussia. 

They are the most wretched of the wretched. The healthiest 
among them have been carried off into forced labor. Many of the 
weak and the young have died by the roadside. The rest are human 
driftwood. One of their number, a German from Pomerania, wrote 
to his relatives in America that during the summer he and his 
family had somehow managed to stay alive by eating roots and 
weeds in the fields. With winter coming they would not-have even 
that. 

Christmas must seem sheer mockery to these 20,000,000 homeless 
migrants. Christmas is a feast of joy and hope—the hope of salva- 
tion. There is no hope for them: Torn away from their past, they 
are without a future. 
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II 

This is the stark background against which America is celebrat- 
ing the Christmas of 1945, and all our festivity cannot quite drown 
out the groans of the suffering and dying in other lands. We can- 
not really enjoy our providential bounty unless we do all that is in 
our power to show that sense of good will and human brotherhood 
—to friend and former foe alike—which is the essence of the 
Christian spirit. 

Without Christianity there can be no real Christmas. Atomic 
power is no substitute for moral force. 

“If thine enemy is hungry, feed him.” This is the motto of an 
appeal to the people and the Government of the United States just 
issued by the American Friends Service Committee. The Quakers 
say: 

' “With great humility, we Quakers undertake to speak for 
the crushed and silent masses in Germany. We believe that 
millions of Americans share our conviction that they must 
be fed insofar as it is within our power. This is no humani- 
tarian impulse merely. We speak under a compelling sense 
of the power of love to heal our wounded universe. For in 
this world of ours there are certain moral laws which operate 
irresistibly whether we acknowledge them or not. If we 
Americans want a rightly ordered world, we must put in 
operation the methods that will build it. The feeding of 
starving children is a sure step toward peace. We must try to 
see their human faces and feel for them in their agony. We 
must realize clearly that starvation produces abnormality in 
character and that almost more important than food is the 
touch of a kindly human spirit with its creative power of 
hope and faith and courage.” 


Il 

There are those who question whether former enemies should 
be fed and provided with clothes and shelter. Their position is forti- 
fied by the argument that the feeding of Germany and Austria 
means depriving the people of Allied countries of the necessities of 
life. 

Fortunately this is not true. Agricultural and nutrition experts 
are in agreement that there are sufficient surplus stocks of wheat in 
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the United States to avert starvation for every man, woman and child 
now alive in Europe. There are additional supplies of all kinds in 
Canada, Argentina and other countries of the Western Hemisphere. 

Nor is it true that Europe has become a permanent liability to 
the United States. It will be that only if Allied policies are directed 
toward preventing the recovery of that Continent. If all European 
plants formerly producing agricultural machinery were now put into 
operation, that alone would go a long way toward restoring Europe’s 
ability to feed itself. If the many plants of this kind located in 
Germany are kept shut down as a matter of policy, it will delay or 
prevent recovery for all of Europe. 

Nobody argues that the peoples of Germany should be assisted 
to recovery ahead of other nations. There is no possibility of this, 
in view of the tremendous scale of destruction there. All observers 
agree that it will at best take years to restore what is left of Germany, 
even to the level of its ravaged neighbors. Vengeance is, or should 
be, already satisfied. 

To check starvation and disease in Europe as a whole is not 
only a postulate of Christian ethics and a direct and inescapable 
responsibility of the victor, but also in the interest of the American 
boys who must remain indefinitely on that Continent. Mr. Byron 
Price, in his recent report to President Truman said: 


“A ration adequate to prevent starvation would not mean 
being soft with the German people. It would represent pro- 
tection to our own occupation troops against disease and dis- 
order, and decency toward our Allies of Western Europe, 
themselves undernourished and easily susceptible to disease.” 


IV 

In Great Britain, which suffered five years of short rations, blitz 
and V-bombs, public opinion is increasingly demanding aid to the 
stricken German people, even at the expense of the meager ration 
of the British people. This movement is led by the Anglican Bishop 
of Chichester, by Dr. Victor Gollancz, a prominent Jewish pub- 
lisher, and by Sir William Beveridge, the well-known liberal scholar 
and social reformer. 

The Government of Denmark has for months been setting an 
extraordinary example of Christian behavior by giving shelter, food 


and clothing at public expense to more than 200,000 German civilians 
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who had fled from Eastern Germany before the tide of war. It 
would have been easy for the Danes, subjected to Nazi occupation 
during the war, to follow the example of other countries which have 
expelled, and are expelling, even their fellow-citizens because of their 
language or their “race”. In the annals of history the people of 
Denmark, and the democratic government which is responding to 
their wishes, deserve a place of special honor for this deed. 

Here in America, numerous private organizations anxious to 
send relief shipments to Germany are petitioning the Administration 
for permission to start humanitarian operations. No fewer than 35 
United States Senators of both parties have issued an appeal to 
President Truman to do everything in his power to arrest the appal- 
ling famine conditions in Central Europe. The Roman Catholic 
Bishops and the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America have issued similar appeals. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the great majority of the American people is willing to 
follow this leadership. 

The only obstacle to immediate relief is the apparent decision 
of the Administration to interpret the Potsdam decision in the most 
restrictive sense of forbidding all outside help. Since the Potsdam 
program has rendered the German people incapable of helping 
themselves, this amounts to a verdict of death for millions. 

Practical as well as humanitarian reasons demand a speedy re- 
versal of a policy which none questions more sharply than the 
officers responsible for the conduct of military occupation. There is 
no better time to make this change than Christmas. Indeed, no gov- 
ernment can call itself Christian which at this season forbids its 
citizens to exercise the inviolable right of charity. 


December 19, 1945. 








“THE SLAV HAS WON” 
By Henry Beston 


I" THE ash-colored ruins of their murdered cities, in their im- 
provised shelters of rubble and charred wood, surviving 
Europeans are today concerning themselves with a question which 
they regard as.a matter of final life or death. It is the question as 
to whether Europe is to remain Europe now that Russia has taken 
over the direction of half the Continent. 

They do not discuss the topic with their liberators. It is a ques- 
tion for. Europe to ask Europe; the same anxiety prompting the 
same queries both east and west of the Russian line and everywhere 
receiving the same troubled, fatalistic, or evasive replies. Those of 
the possessing classes who have most to fear, and are not abrutis 
by the horror endured, can speak with the bitterest resentment. The 
discussion, however, is one in which almost everyone joins, for 
something greater than class or social feeling is at stake. 

What is to be the cultural fate of the dominated populations? 
Are the Eastern European cities, such as Sofia and Bucharest, going 
to remain a part of historical Europe and retain what the war left to 
them of Europe’s traditional way of life? Or will a long subserv- 
1ence to a Russian authority, given every power to obliterate the 
past and “indoctrinate” the future, result in a new Eastern Europe 
“culturally” united to the Red Eurasia which is already taking polit- 
ical form? Or will Eastern Europe, perhaps (granted that the 
Continent does not go Communist to the Pyrenees), ultimately re- 
vive as a detached province fighting for its heritage from the depths 
of the spirit and the earth? 

Neither as peoples nor as nations do Eastern Europeans wish to 
be separated from their past and swallowed up. To them, Russia 
means more than a “culture”, or a political power, or something 
called “Bolshevism”. What Russia means is Asia, the timeless and 
hereditary fear. We cannot deny the reality of that fear for others, 
merely because we, in America, do not have it for ourselves. 

II 

Ever since the coalescence of a vague Europe in the Bronze Age, 

the great historic effort of its populations has been the keeping of 


Asia at bay. Themselves early nomadic wanderers from some Asi- 
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atic homeland, they had taken possession of the most livable part of 
the great Eurasian mass, and meant to hold their gains. To these 
early possessors, the danger was always from the East. The East 
meant other peoples on the move, and smoke rolling off from burn- 
ing villages. No one race, no one primitive nation, was here involved. 
The warfare was a biological process, a contention of rival human 
energies and appetites. 

The great thrusts made by Asia occur in historical times, and are 
directed against a Europe grown more conscious of its identity. Out 
of the Asian homeland the pressures move against the West, the 
danger increasing with the retreat of Rome from the imperial fron- 
tiers. The pressures have taken many forms. Now it.is Persia, 
thrown back from Europe at Salamis; now the rolling onward of 
the Huns; now the break-through of the Slavs into Byzantine 
Europe; now the sweep of the Turks to the walls of Vienna and 
their defeat before them in 1683. 

The walls of Vienna are the high-water mark of Asian pressure. 
Europe, forced westward, must hold or die. By the Eighteenth 
Century the entire south and east of the Mediterranean had been 
lost to an Asian-Arabian political and religious thrust and all Byzan- 
tine Europe occupied and colonized. 

Meanwhile, on the northeastern marches, there was rising a new 
force—enigmatic, troubling, and with vast potentialities of power. 


ae 

Was this new force Asia again, faced westward by the knout 
and the relentless energy of Peter the Great, or was it something 
very remotely European? Since 1683, nearly three centuries have 
passed, and Europe still questions, still harbors its suspicions. To 
early European visitors, Muscovy—the area ruled from Moscow— 
seemed as alien as the mythological world of Prester John. It was 
Christian, yes, but outlandish and Byzantine and definitely not a part 
of the European household. 

Dragged into European power politics during the Eighteenth 
Century, made a quasi part of European social life by the great 
Europeanized aristocrats of the same era, the giant presently appears 
at Europe’s table. Russian armies move across Europe; nobles in a 
Byzantine splendor of jewels sign the treaties of peace. Poland is 
absorbed. In the Napoleonic Age, as in our own, a Russian re- 
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sistance decided the fate of Europe, and Russian troops, allied with 
Prussia, cross the Rhine and march on Paris. But Napoleon falls 
and the shadow of the Cossacks swings back to the boundless steppes. 

The greater the show of power, the more does Europe question 
the newcomer to its house. Under the fast accompli of Russian 
participation in European life and history, the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury European mind is never free of doubts. Seen less in books than 
in the literature of letters and diaries, the hereditary fear of what 
comes from the East smoulders on undying. 

In the following quotations from the Journal Intime of Henri- 
Fréderic Amiel, 1821-81, a Swiss scholar is confiding a personal 
opinion to a diary published by friends after his death. 

“rst July 1856: What terrible rulers the Russians would be 

if they ever spread the night of their rule over the countries 

of the south! They would bring us a Polar despotism—tyranny 

such as the world has never known, silent as darkness, rigid 

as ice, insensible as bronze, decked with an outer amiability 

and glittering with the cold brilliancy of snow—a slavery 

without comprehension or relief. Probably, however, they 
will gradually lose both the virtues and the defects of their 
semi-barbarism.” 

“21 June 1871° How is the conflict to be solved since there 
is no longer one single common principle between the parti- 

sans and the enemies of the existing form of society ... I 

suspect that the communism of the Internationale is merely 

the pioneer of Russian nihilism which will be the common 
grave of the old races and the servile races, the Latins and the 

Slavs.” 

IV 

It is against such a background of ideas that the contemporary 
European considers his possible future as a Russian. Asia is at his 
door; the East has him at last. What possibilities are there of 
European resistance ? 

Physically, there are few. Bomber squadrons and the hideous 
Potsdam policy have reduced Europe to little more than a vast slum 
of ruin, poverty and despair. Moreover, that Europe which was liv- 
ing human beings is shattered, as well as the bridges. As Santayana 
finely said, “Europe has suffered too much.” Middle-class “democ- 
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racy” does not spring from such chaos and universal ruin. The truth 
of it is that the back of Europe is broken and that we are but wit- 
nessing the struggles of the dying animal. 

It must also be admitted that certain milieux of the ruined mid- 
dle class will accept Communism with relief if it is only reasonable 
in its methods. These reasoners believe that only a power as formidi- 
ble as a politically-organized Eurasia can ever be strong enough to 
protect any new Europe from non-European interference. As a young 
German scientist said recently to an American friend: “The Stalin- 
ist régime will ultimately come to an end and all these horrors will 
come to an end. Things will grow better, and German intelligence 
will take the lead in a unified Eurasia.” 

To many, of course, it is the end. The ancient fear has been 
realized. Russia and Asia are taking over,.and behind stand the 
ghosts of Byzantium and all the East. Already Europe is Europe 
no more. Others feel a sense of Europe arming even in her agony. 
Europe or Asia; probably this present winter will decide the issue 
with its mass starvations to order; its slave raids; its deportations 
and exterminations. 

Whatever be the outcome, Mr. Stalin has the proper historical 
perspective. As he remarked in a radio address to his own people— 
“The Teuton and the Slav have struggled for a thousand years, and 
the Slav has won.” 


December 26, 1945. 
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